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PREFACE. 



THE first Twenty-five Sermons in this volume are 
the result of efforts to impart religious teaching 
to the boys and girls in my own congregation during 
the past fourteen years, and many of them have been 
delivered to them. In preparing them I have tried to 
put myself in the children's place, and to remember 
what interested me when I was a boy. Dr. George 
Macdonald advises those who have to train children 
to treat them "as souls having bodies, rather than as 
bodies having souls." I have endeavoured to act upon 
this principle, and must leave others to judge of my 
success or failure. If this little work meets with as 
favourable a reception as others of a somewhat different 
kind, I shall have abundant reason to be grateful. The 
remainder of the volume contains Sermons by famous 
trans-Atlantic authors. In some of them slight altera- 
tions have necessarily been made, where local allusions 
or American expressions would have made them unin- 
telligible to young people in Great Britain. 

W. HARE IS. 
Maidstone, Au^, 1880. 
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I. 

IN AND OUT OF PRISON. 

" Peter therefore was kept in prison ; but prayer was made without ceasing 
of the church unto God for him," etc. — Acts xii. 5 — 10. 

THERE is more than one way of getting into a prison. If 
you were a minister, and some prisoner wanted you to 
come in and speak to him about his soul, you might go in and 
see him. If you wanted to see the prison and know how things 
were done there and what work the prisoners did, if you could 
get an order from the Home Secretary you would be shown all 
over the prison. Then, again, if you were so unhappy as to 
have a friend or relative in prison, you would sometimes be 
permitted to talk with him in his cell or through iron bars. 
I hope you will never have to go into a prison to see anyone 
whom you love. But there is another way in which you may 
get into prison. You may get there for breaking the law of the 
country. All the prisoners in the prison are there because they 
have been law-breakers. If men are put into prison in England 
now, it is because they have been doing wrong — have been 
breaking good laws. But there was a time in England when 
some of our laws were. bad, and men were imprisoned for 
breaking bad laws — for doing right. Have you ever read the 
" Pilgrim's Progress " ? Do you know where that book was 
written ? Was it written inside or outside of a prison ? It 
was written inside. Then someone must have been in prison 
to write it Can you tell me the name of the man who wrote 
it ? It was John Bunyan. Was John Bunyan in the prison 
as a visitor ? No. Had he gone in there to see anyone, or 
was he there to take care of the prisoners? No. Was he 
there because he had done any wrong? No ; and yet he was 
many years in prison — he was there long enough to write a 
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book How did he get there ? The king and laws of England 
said that he should not preach the GospeL John Bunyan said 
that no man, not even a king, had any nght to prevent him, 
and that he would preach. So they put him into prison ! 
Now, was John Bunyan in prison for doing right or for doing 
wrong ? He was there for doing right The text tells us that 
Peter, an apostle of Jesu3 Christ, was in prison. And he was 
not there as a visitor, was he ? No ; he had gone there neither 
to see the prison nor to see a prisoner. He was there as a 
prisoner himself. Was he a prisoner for doing right, or for 
doing wrong? He was a prisoner for the same reason that 
John Bunyan was. God had told him that he was to preach 
to the people in Jerusalem: he was to tell them that Jesus 
Christ was the Son of God, that God had raised Him from 
the dead, and that He was now sitting at His right hand in 
heaven, and that God would forgive them for crucifying Him, 
and would bring them to heaven if they would believe on Him 
and become His disciples. But King Herod and the Jewish 
rulers said to Peter, " If you do talk to the people in that way, 
we will imprison you." Peter said, "God has told me to speak, 
and I will obey God rather thaui you." Then Herod sent 
soldiers, and they took Peter and put him in prison. 

We have seen hew Peter got into prison : now we must see 
hew he got out. If any of you were in prison you might think 
of several ways by which you might get out You might say 
to yourself, " WTiy cannot I break out of prison ? Other people 
have broken out of prison, and why not I ? " But this would 
be a very hard thing to do. The walls are very high, and the 
doors are very strong, and if you were chained to a soldier, as 
Peter was, you would find it impossible to break away from 
him. Then perhaps you might think, " Well, if I cannot break 
aut^ perhaps my fnends might break m, and take me out" 
People have sometimes been thus taken out of prison by their 
friends, and if your friends were very many and very strong, 
and able to overpower the keepers of the prison and bresd: 
open the gates, they might set you free in this way. But then 
they must fight, and you know in fighting some of your firiends 
iiiight get killed, and this would msd^e you sad, and you would 
wish that you had remained in the prison. You might think 
of another way, — ^you might say to yourself, " Could not some 
of my fiiends go to the Queen and beg her to order the prison- 
keepers to let me go ? " I think that would be the best way, 
for if the Queen only said the little word yes^ the jailer would 
throw open the door of your cell, and you would soon find 
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yourself among your friends again. Now, Peter knew very well 
that he could not break out of his prison, and that his friends 
were not strong enough to take him out, nor would it have 
been of any use to beg King Herod to set him free. But his 
friends knew of another and a greater King — ^the King of all 
the kings of the earth— who they knew was able to deliver His 
servant And so they made up their minds to try and pray him 
out And they continued to pray and pray to the King of 
kings, and God told one of His great angels to go down and 
take Peter out, and very soon Peter was free. 

Now let us sec how the angel found Peter, He was asleep 
(ver. 6). When night has come it is right and proper to go to 
sleep, IS it not ? If you have done nothing wrong, and have 
finished the work you had to do in the day, you can go to sleep 
very well You feel that your father is in the house, and if any- 
one comes to harm you he will take care of you. Now, Peter 
knew that in a few days he was likely to have his head cut off, 
yet he could go to sleep comfortably. He felt that God was 
bis Father, that He was in the prison with him, and that if He 
did let Herod kill him He would take him to heaven. So the 
angel found him asleep although he was in prison. 

Now notice what the angel did for Peter, and what Peter did 
for himself and what the iron gate did for Peter and the angel, 

L What the angel did. He came into Peter's cell, and 
the soldiers who were guarding it could not prevent him. 
Do you not remember that when the Roman soldiers were 
guarding the Savioiur's tomb the angel came from heaven 
and rolled back the stone and sat upon it, and his face was 
like lightning, and for fear of him the soldiers became like dead 
men ? Now, the angel that came into Peter's prison filled the 
cell with the light that came from his face and body, and it was 
as bright there as if the sun had been shining in broad day. The 
soldiers became as if they were dead, and they could not 
prevent the angel from speaking to Peter. Then the angel 
had to wake Peter up. When you have gone to sleep very 
tired and have only been asleep a little while, you know how 
hard it is to wake up. Sometimes a call will not do it ; you 
must be shaken, or even lifted up, before you will awaken. 
Peter was sleeping so soundly that the angel had to give him a 
blow before he could wake him, and then when he was a little 
awake he lifted him up as you might lift a little child. Then 
the angel in some way made Peter's chains fall off. He was 
chained to a soldier. The soldier's left hand was chained to 
Peter's right hand, and very likely his ankles were chained 
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together with a long chain. But all the chains fell off when 
the angel lifted him up, 

II. What Peter did. He did three things. He put on 
his clothes and his shoes. '' Gird thyself and bind on thy 
sandals," said the angeL And Peter did so. When a boy is 
able to dress himself his father won't do it for him, will he ? 
Neither will God nor His angels do for us what we can do for 
ourselves. Then the angel told him to put on his cloaL " Cast 
thy garment about thee," said the angel When a child-is 
old enough to walk, and can walk, his mother will let him use 
his own feet She will not carry him, even if she is able to do 
so. Do you think that the angel could have carried a big man 
like Peter ? Yes, he could have taken Peter in his arms and 
carried him as easily as your father can carry your little brother 
or sister. He could have taken Peter and flown away with 
him into the city, and have put him down at the house of his 
friends. But he did not do this. He said, " Peter, you can 
walk, and therefore cast your garment about you and follow me." 

in. What the iron gate did, " It opened to them of its 
own accord" (ver. lo). There are two ways in which you 
might open a gate. You might open the strongest gate if you 
had a key that would fit it That is one way. You might, if 
you were strong enough, break the gates as Samson did, and 
carry them away on your back. But Peter did not unlock the 
gate. The angel did not break the gate open. But although 
the gate was no doubt locked and strongly barred for the night, 
it opened as if it knew that God wanted it to let Peter and the 
angel out That was very wonderful — it was what we call a 
miracle. 

So we have seen how Peter got into prison, what the 
angel did to get him cut, what Peter did to get himself out, 
and what the iron gaie did to let them both out Let us now 
see what we can learn from this story. 

I. Always remember that you may pray people out of 
trouble. When you pray for anyone you carry them to God 
upon your mind. If your little brother were very ill, there are 
two ways in which you might carry him to the doctor. You 
might carry him in your arms — that is one way. Or you might 
go and tell the doctor all about him, and that would be carry- 
ing him there in your mind. Can you not remember, when 
Jesus was upon the earth, some people who were carried to Him 
by others ? There was the poor man who was sick of the 
palsy and many others. How did the men carry the palsied 
man ? On his bed in their arms, did they not ? Yes, but can 
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you think of some who brought people to Jesus upon their 
minds ? Do you not remember that the poor Syro-Phoenician 
woman brought her daughter upon her mind ? We read in the 
fifteenth chapter of Matthew that she came to Jesus "and cried 
unto Him, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, Thou Son ot 
David ; my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil." When 
she told Jesus this about her child she brought her on her 
mind to Jesus. This is what Peter's friends did with him. 
They could not bring him into God's presence in their arms, 
and therefore they said, " Let us carry him there in our minds." 
And so we may all carry anyone whom we love to God when 
tbey are far away from us and we want them to be blessed. Let 
me tell you of some people who have carried their friends thus 
to God and have prayed them out of trouble. In one of the 
South Sea Islands there lived two missionaries of Jesus Christ 
The heathen chief of the islands had two sons, who were one 
day taken very ill. The father was told that they were sure to 
die, and the chief was very angry, and said that if they did 
he would put to death both the missionaries. The Christian 
people who were on the island were in great trouble, and they 
and the missionaries gave themselves to prayer. They took 
the two young men on their minds to God, and both got quite 
well They were prayed from death to life, the death of the 
good missionaries was prevented, and the old chief was saved 
from being a murderer. What a blessing prayer is ! There 
was a little black boy, who had been stolen away from 
his parents in Africa by wicked men who were going to sell 
him for a slave. But as the slave-ship was going across the 
seas an English man-of-war met her. She tried hard to get 
away, for she was full of black men and women, who were to 
be sold for slaves. But the English ship was a fast sailer, and 
very soon she came up close, and the English sailors drew 
their swords and ran up the sides of the slave-vessel, and put 
all the men-stealers into chains, and took all the black people 
to a place on the African coast that belongs to us, called Sierra 
Leone. Then they were all free because they were on English 
ground. 

Is it not nice to be bom in England, where people cannot 
come and steal you from your home, and where no one can be 
a slave ? But I must tell you about this Uttle black boy. 
When he landed at Sierra Leone, he was put under the care of 
Christian missionaries, who taught him about our Lord and 
Saviour, and he became a praying boy. Would you like to 
hear one of his prayers ? You shall do so, and if you will 
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listen you will see that he took somebody upon his mind to 
God. One day when all the other boys had gone out of school 
he stayed behind, and as the master passed by the door he heard 
<iim praying. This is what he said : " My Lord Jesus, I thank 
Thee that wicked man came and catch me, and that good King 
George's big ship came and catch wicked man's ship and bring 
me here, and Massa Thompson teach me read and teach me 
know Thee. Me one very great favour to ask. Send more 
wicked men, catch father and mother, and send good King 
George's big ship to catch wicked man's ship, and- bring father 
and mother to Massa Thompson, teach them read, and teach 
them know Thee, and we all go to heaven, together." 

Don't you think the black boy's prayer is a very nice one? 
Now let us see what came of it. Mr. Thompson, the mission- 
ary, went in and said to him, " Do you think Jesus Christ has 
heard your prayer ? " He said, " Yes, Massa Thompson say 
Christ hear all pray." Soon after Mr. Thompson found the 
little black boy walking on the sea-shore, and asked him what 
he was doing. He said that he was waiting till Christ answered 
his prayer. Every day he went down to the shore, and one 
evening he returned leaping and dancing as if he were wild. 
He came to Mr. Thompson clapping his hands and showing 
his white teeth, saying, " Pray answered," and then led him to 
the shore and pointed to an old man and woman who were 
leaning over the side of a vessel that had just arrived, and who 
were his father and mother. Now you see this little negro boy 
prayed his father and mother out of slavery ; and I want you 
to be like him, and pray first for yourself that God would give 
you His good Spirit, and then pray for your parents and your 
brothers and sisters and all whom you love. 

2. This history of Peter shows us how strong a power 

prayer is. It was stronger than King Herod and sdl his 

soldiers, stronger than the prison gates and walls. Prayer is 

stronger than sin and Satan. Do you know the hymn which 

says, — 

" Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees " ? 

He trembles because he knows that if we pray we shall get 
strength to overcome sin, and shall not be his servants, but the 
children of our Father in heaven. And a very little child can 
pray, for prayer is only asking God for what we want I hope 
that you, my dear chUdren, will all use this mighty power of 
prayer which is able to bring such great blessings upon yourself 
and others. 



II. 

DRIVEN OUT OF HOME. 

•• So He drove out the man." — Gen. iii. 24. 

WHAT man was this ? It was Adam, the first man whom 
God made. Who drove him out ? God. From what 
place did He drive him? From the garden of Eden. And 
if we look in the twenty-second verse we shall see why God 
drove Adam out of the garden : " Lest he put forth his hand 
and take also of the tree of life, and eat and live for ever." 
And the twenty-fourth verse tells us how God kept Adam out 
of the garden after He had driven him out : ** He placed at the 
east of the garden Cherubims, and a flaming sword, which 
turned every way, to keep the way of the tree of life." 

Now, my dear young friends, when you heard me say that God 
drcve out Adam, perhaps you thought those words, drove out, 
sounded very harsh, and you felt that God was rather hard upon 
Adam, and you said to yourselves, "Could not God have let him 
stay in ? " Let us have a little talk about this. Suppose one of 
you boys were to make a beautiful Uttle ship, with all her masts 
well set in her, and her sails and yards all complete, and you, 
and everybody who saw it, knew that the ship was a very goo<f 
one. Would you like it if, the first time you put your ship 
into the water to take pleasure in seeing her sail, someone were 
to come and throw a great stone at her and sink her ? Would 
you not be displeased with the man or the boy who had thus 
spoiled your work ? I think you would. If you were clever 
enough to make a watch all by yourself, and everybody said 
that the watch was a very good one, and kept excellent time, 
and would bring you a prize, how would you feel if someone 
came and dashed it out of your hand and crushed all its 
wheels under his foot, so that it would never tell the time 
again ? You would be angry, and I do not think you would 
do wrong to be angry. Or suppose a little girl had spent much 
time in knitting a very handsome shawl, and, just as she had 
finished her work and put away her needles, her brother were 
to come in and throw it on the fire : would she not be grieved ? 
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Because, even if her work were not burnt up, it would be so 
singed and soiled that all its beauty would be gone. Do you 
know any little girl who would not be sorry to see good work 
spoiled like that — her own work, too ? Now, my dear children, 
God is like you in this, that He does not like to see His good 
work spoiled, work which He took great pains to finish. God 
had made Adam a very beautiful body, and a still more beau- 
tiful soul, and He had placed him in a very lovely garden, 
and God was pleased when He saw Adam so happy in the 
garden, and He wanted him to keep happy by keeping quite 
good. And now, by one great sin of disobedience, he had 
made pain and sickness come to his -body, and by and by it 
would die and come to dust And God was displeased with 
Adam because he had brought this upon his body. But God 
was more sorry and displeased with him because he had brought 
sin and pain into his soul Adam had come to dislike God, 
and to be afraid of Him, and this made him very unhappy. 
He was like a beautiful watch whose wheels had all moved 
nicely together, but which had been broken and could not go 
at all in the right way now. And all this had come to pass 
through one sinful action : Adam had eaten the fruit of the 
tree which Gud nad told him not to eat, and so had spoiled 
God's good work. Do you feel now that God was not so hard 
or severe as you at first thought He was ? Yes, I am sure you 
do. You feel that God was grieved to see His good work 
destroyed, as you would be if anyone spoiled a nice thing that 
you had made. But now I think you want to ask me, " Why 
did not God let Adam eat of the tree of life and live for ever ? " 
I will try and make it plain to you. If you had a little brother 
who climbed up a high tree which your father had told him 
not to climb, and he were to fall down and break his arm, 
when he got up after his fall would you let him go up again ? 
While he had one broken arm, would you let him venture up 
the tree again ? No, I am sure you would not, for he would 
be in danger of breaking his other arm, or of breaking his 
neck. And it is better to have one broken arm than two, and 
a broken neck would be worse still. Do you think that climb- 
ing up the tree again would cure the limb that was broken ? 
No, you know it would not And so you would say, " He has 
done what he was forbidden to do, and he has got a broken 
arm by it, and I am sure if I let him go up again he will only 
hurt himself more, and the thing will have been done twice 
which ought not to have been done at alL" 

Now, Adam had disobeyed his Father in heaven, and had 
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brought upon himself a dying body and a sinful soul Perhaps 
Adam thought he would try and keep his body from dying by 
eating of the fruit of this wonderful tree of life. Perhaps he even 
thought that he could get his happiness bade too. But God 
knew that he could not get his happiness back in this way, and 
so it would do him no good to have his body live for ever. 
God saw that if he stayed in the garden he would try and eat of 
the tree of life, although now he had no right to eat of it, and 
so he would have committed another sin. And do you think 
that having sinned twice instead of once would have made 
him any better ? No, you know it would not When a boy 
has forfeited his right to be in the class with the other boys, 
can he get any good by breaking another rule of the school ? 
Or while he is in disgrace for bad behaviour, can he have the 
marks for good conduct like the boys who remain in the class 
and are well behaved ? No, he cannot Now, Adam by his 
first sin had put himself out of the right to eat of the tree of 
life, and if he had now tried to snatch at what did not belong 
to him, he would have committed another sin, and so would 
have become more unhappy. For you know two sins always 
make us more unhappy than one. God did not want Adam 
to become so bad that he could not be made better, therefore 
God said, " He must go out of the garden, lest he put forth 
his hand and eat of the tree of life." Do you not see that 
this was very kind of God? He did not wish him to do 
another wrong thing, and He knew that it would do Adam no 
good, but much harm, to eat of the tree of life against His 
command. 

One thing more. You remember what God did to keep 
Adam from getting back again. He "placed at the east of 
the garden Cherubims, and a flaming sword which turned 
every way, to keep the way of the tree of life." Sometimes 
when I have been to see a sick child I have noticed that her 
hands were tied up so that she could not use them. All 
her face has been covered with very sad and sore spots ; she 
has that very sad disease, the smallpox. And her mother has 
tied her hands, and stands watching by her to prevent her 
doing what' she knows she is inclined to do — put up her hands 
to her face and rub it, and so make it much worse in the end 
than it was before. Do you think the mother has any pleasure 
in doing such a thing ? No ; but she does it for her child's 
good. The child may think her unkind, but in truth it is very 
kind of her. Sometimes you see a man who has been drinking 
so much that he can hardly walk, and a better man than he is 
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comes along and prevents him from going again into the 
public-house where he made himself so foolish. He stands 
before the door and says, " You sha'n't come in here again ; '* 
and because he is sober he is the stronger, and he easily keeps 
out the drunken man. Is this kind ? Of course it is. The 
poor half-drunken man may think he is being very unkindly 
treated, but his good friend only wants to prevent his be- 
coming worse than he is. Now, so it was with Adam and the 
angel whom God sent to prevent Adam from going back into 
the garden. He was a kind friend who was much wiser and 
stronger than Adam, and he kept Adam back from doing what, 
as I have showed you, would have made him more sinful and 
unhappy. 

Now, dear children, there is one thing especially that I 
want you to remember from all this. If any of you commit 
one sin, don't think that you can ever get out of trouble by 
committing another. Young people so often do this, that in 
order to help you to remember, I am going to suppose a very 
strange thing. Suppose a boy got a very ugly face from falling 
down a tree. He came and looked at himself in the glass, and 
said, " Dear me ! that was a bad fall ; my eyes are black, and my 
nose is all swollen. What shall I do to make myself look 
better? I know, — I will cut off my nose." Do you think that 
would improve him ? No. Would he not be a foolish boy ? 
But he would -not be so foolish as you are if you ever think, 
after you have done one wrong thing, you will do another to 
make things better. I will tell you a better way. Whenever 
you feel that you have done wrong, go directly to Jesus Christ 
and ask Him to forgive you, and you will find that He will net 
^nd you from His mercy-seat without a pardon. 
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III. 

THE CHILD THAT TAUGHT THE APOSTLES. 

*' And Jesus called a little child unto Him, and set him in the midst of 

them." — Matt. xviiL 2. 

LET us talk together about this little child who taught 
these grown men. 
First, I want to show you that this little child taught the 
apostles without speaking to them. Have we any teachers who 
can teach us without speaking to us ? We have a great many. 
If we only look at some things and persons, they will teach us 
without speaking a word. There is the sky which we can see 
every night and which has millions of bright stars and one 
beautiful moon looking down upon us. They never speak to us, 
yet God tells us they are all preachers. They all preach to us 
of the power and wisdom of God. The nineteenth Psalm tells 
us, " The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
(the sky) showeth His handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge.'' They are 
great teachers, and yet they never speak with a tongue. There 
is the blue sea, which most of you have seen in your holiday. 
That never speaks, yet we cannot look upon the sea without 
thinking how great God is who made the sea, and what mighty 
power Jesus Christ must have had when He could make the 
sea do what He told it. When a child looks into his mother's 
face, even when she does not speak, her face can teach, and 
you may know what your mother wants you to do sometimes 
by only looking at her. Have some of you elder ones ever 
waited after the morning or evening service to see the people 
take the Lord's Supper ? Now, if you have, as you looked at 
the people eating the bread and drinking the wine, you had two 
short sermons preached to you by the bread and the wine. 
They did not speak, but there were three short words in each 
sermon. They said, " God is love," and, " Broken for you." 
For they tell us of the love of God in sending Jesus to die 
for us, and they tell us how Jesus was nailed to the cross for 
our sins. 
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Now, the little child who sat on Jesus' lap did not speak, and 
yet it was a great teacher, as I will try to show you. 

What I want to tell you next is, that this little one helped our 
Lord yesus Christ to preach. When your schoolmaster wants to 
give you a lesson in geography, do you not think he is helped 
to do this by having a map ? Yes. But does the map help 
anybody else beside the schoolmaster ? Yes, it helps you to 
understand what he is teaching you. Do not you want the 
map more than the schoolmaster ? Of course you do. When 
you want to teach another boy how to make a boat, will a good 
piece of wood help you ? Yes. But will the wood be of any 
use to anyone beside you? Yes, to the boy you wanted to 
teach. Whom would it help most, you who can make a boat, 
or him who is going to learn ? It would help him most When 
a minister is going to preach, you have seen him looking for 
something in the Bible. What is he looking for ? The text^ is 
he not ? Yes. Will the text help him to preach ? Yes. But 
will it not help somebody to learn ? Yes, the people who are 
listening. Now, dear children, this is how this little child 
helped the Lord Jesus to teach. The little child was His text, 
and it helped Him to make His teaching plain to His disciples. 
Jesus wanted the little child, not to teach Him, but to teach 
them. Now we must find out what the Lord Jesus taught His 
disciples through this little child. He told them that they were, 
and He tells us that we, too, ftre, to become like little children. 
Some of you are perhaps ready to say, *' But am I, a big boy of 
twelve years, and I, a girl of ten years, to become like a little 
child ? " I answer. No, you are not ; and then, strange to say, 
I answer, Yes, you are. 

First, there are some things in which it would be wicked for 
me, and very foolish for you, to become like a very little child. 
A little child about two years old does not do much besides 
eat, and drink, and sleep. He has no lessons to learn as you 
have, he could not do a sum if he were to try ever so much, 
he often cries about very little things, and he never thinks 
about right and wrong. Now, you are quite sure, are you 
not, that Jesus did not mean the apostles to become like a 
little child in such things ? Nor does He wish you to do so. 
You know that when Jesus was twelve years old. He was asking 
questions of the doctors in the temple, and that He said, "I 
must be about my Father's business," and He would not teach 
you boys and girls to be like little babies in this sense. He 
came to teach you to be noble and manly, and yet there are 
some things in which He wanted the apostles to be like little 
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children, and in which He wants you and me to be like them 
too. 

First, we are to be like little children in not being deceitful 
If you have a little brother at home about two years old, you 
notice him, and you will see he is not at all deceitful You 
can see what his little thoughts are when you look in his face ; 
his eyes are like little looking-glasses in which you can see his 
thoughts. His face tells the truth. Now, Jesus Christ wants 
you to be like your baby brother or sister in that He is like 
Jesus Christ because Jesus always spoke the truth : He never 
deceived anybody by saying one thing and doing another. He 
is called the Truth. So if in this you become like a little 
child, you see you become also like the Lord Jesus Christ 

Then, again, Jesus taught His apostles, and teaches us, to 
trust God our Father as a little child trusts its mother. Do you 
know what the little chickens do when a dog runs after them ? 
They all run under the wings of the mother-hen, and when 
they get there they feel that they are safe. So these little 
birds show that they trust their mother. And when I have 
been in a ship on the great, sea, and the ship has been tossed 
about so that she seemed as if she would sink, I have seen 
little children run to their mother, and when they had a fast 
hold of her they felt safe. They had great trust in their 
mother's love and care, and they thought she could save them 
from every danger. Now, Jesus wished His apostles to be like 
a little child in this. They were to run to God and pray to 
Him whenever they were in any trouble, as the little child runs 
to his mother. Those of you who have read the Acts of the 
Apostles know that they did this, and so you see that the lesson 
which Jesus gave them was not in vain. 

One more thing I think that Jesus meant He wished them 
to imitate Him as little children imitate their parents. You 
know how your little brothers and sisters try to do things that 
they see your father do. They try to walk like him, and work 
like him, and copy him in many ways. Jesus did what God 
His Father did, and as His Father is perfect in love and 
wisdom, so Jesus was perfect too. Now, dear children. He 
wanted His apostles to take notice of all that He did, and try 
and do the same, and so this was another thing in which they 
were to be like little children. You know where you can read 
all that Jesus used to do when He was upon the earth — in the 
Gospels — and you must read them if you are to imitate Jesus. 
When you have a good copy given you at school, you look at 
it as you write, and by trying to imitate better writing than 
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your own you come to write better and better. So will it be 
if you try to do what you think Jesus would have done if He 
had been in your place : you will grow more and more like 
Him every day. 

Now, there are two lessons I think we may learn from 
this ^ and the first is — That none are too old to learn to be 
good. The apostles were none of them boys, they were all 
men, yet they were willing to be taught even by a little 
child. Now, if these great men who were to be teachers them- 
selves were so willing to learn, should not we, who are not so 
great, obey Jesus Christ when He invites us into His school 
and says, " Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart " ? 
And then, again, do you not think we may learn that no one is 
too little to teach ? If you have a very little candle in a very 
little candlestick, you can see your face by its light. The 
little candle does not speak, but it will make you able to see 
whether your face is clean or dirty. Now, a little child is like 
this little candle : it may not be able even to talk, but if it is 
good, its goodness is a candle by which grown people may see 
what is the matter with their characters. You need not be 
thinking, " Well, I can't teach anybody." Yes, you can. You 
have only to ask Jesus to make you good, and then the very 
least of you will be a teacher, and men and women may be led 
to Jesus and to heaven by you. 
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IV 

MATTHEWS PROMOTION, AND THE WORDS 

THAT CAME OF IT. 

** And as Jesus passed forth from thence, he saw a man, named Matthew, 
sitting at the receipt of custom : and He saith unto him, Follow me. 
And he arose, and followed Him. And it came to pass, as Jesus sat 
at meat in the house, behold, many publicans and sinners came and 
sat down with Him and His disciples. And when the Pharisees saw 
it, they said unto His disciples. Why eateth your Master with publicans 
and sinners ? But when Jesus heard that, He said unto them. They 
that be whole need not a physician, but they that are sick." — Matt. 
ix. 9 — 12. 

DO you children know what is meant by promotion f It 
means going up. When you have been told by youi 
teacher at school to go from the bottom to the top of the class, 
then you have been promoted ; or when you have been put 
into a higher class than the one you were in before. When 
anything of this kind has happened, have you not felt glad ? 
And when you came out of school, if you have had a few 
pence to spend and have bought some fruit or some sweets, 
you have felt like giving away a good deal more than you 
generally do to your playmates. You would give two bites at 
a big apple, while at other times you only give one. What has 
made you so generous ? what has put you in such good spirits ? 
You have been promoted^ and promotion always makes us glad. 
Now, in these verses we read about Matthew's promotion. Can 
you tell me what Matthew's trade or calling was before Jesus 
called him ? Was he a blacksmith, or a soldier ? Or was he 
a fisherman, as some of the apostles were ? No. In the tenth 
chapter of this Gospel, which was written by him, in verse 3, 
he calls himself "Matthew the publican." But what was a 
publican? A tax-collector. He used to collect taxes from 
the Jews for the Roman Emperor ; and he was sitting at the 
place where the people came and paid taxes when Jesus passed 
by and said, " Follow me." And so, from a tax-gatherer for 
the Roman Emperor, he became an apostle, that is, a messenger, 
of our Lord and Saviour. Was not that a promotion for 
Matthew? Yes, and he felt it to be so, and he was verv 
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glad, and to show his gladness he made a feast, and he invited 
Christ and His disciples, and a number of his old friends who 
were publicans as he had been. 

But some other people came to the feast besides the Saviour 
and the disciples, and the publicans and sinners. Some Phari- 
sees were there. On a very cold winter's evening, when all the 
doors are shut, and the fire is burning brightly, and the supper 
smells nice, and everybody is warm and happy, it is not very 
pleasant to have some one come into the room all white with 
snow, which melts and drips cold upon the floor, especially if 
he is in a disagreeable temper and keeps finding fault with you 
for being so comfortable, even though you have invited him 
to supper. Do you not think such a man would make the 
supper-time less joyful ? 

Now, I think everybody was very comfortable at Matthew's 
feast at first, and he was very glad to think that his Lord and 
Master did not mind sitting down with his old fiiends, and 
was hoping they would get some good out of Christ's words. 
And then the Pharisees came in, like cold snow and ice in the 
midst of warm hearts and kindly words, and b^an to find fault 
and to say, "Why eateth your Master with publicans and 
sinners ? " And what I want to speak to you most about is 
the answer which Jesus made to the Pharisees — " They that 
be whole need not a physician, but they that are sick ; I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance." You 
know that when Jesus here speaks of the sick. He means 
sinful people, and when He speaks of ih^ physician He means 
Himself. Matthew had asked Jesus to come among publicans 
and sinners, and the Pharisees found &ult with Him. But 
Jesus said He was just in the right place, because He was a 
doctor for the soul, and a doctor ought to be amongst the sick. 
Notice — 

I. ^esus is a Physician far ail because all are sinfuL Some 
years ago I used to visit a large hospital every week. In the 
first room I used to find men very tlun, with very bad coughSi 
and hardly able to breathe. They were in consumption. The 
next room was the accident ward, where men were lying with 
broken legs, or walking about with bandages on their heads 
or arms. Then in another room there were men with fever, 
tossing firom side to side, and finding no rest anywhere. And 
last of all there was a room strongly bolted, where men were 
put who were prisoners and were sick. This was a very sad 
case to be in — ^not only to be sick but to be in prison. Now, 
did all these people need a doctor? Yes. Were they all 
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equally sick ? No ; some were much worse than others, but 
they all wanted a doctor or they would not have been in a 
hospital Now, my dear children, this worldis like a hospital, — - 
everybody in it nee'ds to be cured of sin. We are dXl sinners; 
We are not all equally sinful : some people are more wicked 
than others. Those who have come to Christ are partly cured ; 
some of them are nearly well, but nobody is quite cured, and 
Jesus Christ is needed for all. But how do we know that we 
are sinful ? How do we know that we need Jesus to make us 
well ? By what we see. If you had a watch and the hands 
were continually pointing wrong, would you not think there 
was something wrong inside ? And if you knew a poor man 
who was always saying that he was king of England you would 
know that his brain was diseased. His tongue says what is 
wrong because his poor brain is wrong. And Jesus says if a 
tree brings forth bad fruit, we know there is something wrong 
with it (see Matt. vii. 18). And so if we see wrong things done 
by people, we know there is something wrong in the heart. 
Jesus tells us again that the sin of the life springs from the sin 
of the heart (Matt. xv. 18). And we all have done things which 
we feel we ought not to have done, and so we know that we 
have sinful hearts. Now, can Jesus make the heart right? 
Yes, He can. He can say, " A new heart will I give you, and 
a new spirit will I put within you." All men are sinners, and 
therefore Jesus Christ is a Physician for all. 

II. But Jesus does not cure everybody's sin. How is this ? 
It is not because He is not able, nor yet because He is not 
willing^ but because some people do not want to be cured. 
Did not these Pharisees who came to Matthew's feast need to 
liave their sin taken away as much as the publicans ? Yes ; 
but they did not feel that they were sinful, and so they did 
not feel their want of healing. Sometimes people are in a 
very dangerous state, and yet they do not feel any pain. In 
a sad railway accident which happened some time ago a 
young lady was taken out of one of the carriages, and she 
said she was not hurt at all. she felt no pain. She stood up 
and tried to walk, and then fell back dead. She had received 
a very serious injury, and yet she did not feel it at the moment 
So it was with these Pharisees : they had a sin within their 
hearts which would ruin them if it was not taken away. That 
sin was pride. This sin is so dangerous, because it keeps 
people from feeling how sinful they are, and so keeps them 
from coming to Jesus Christ to be healed. 

Now you will say, ^^ How do we come to feel that we need 

2 
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yesus to heal us?*' I will try to show you. When I was 
about six years old I had a very bad fever, and everybody 
thought it would soon be written on my grave-stone, "Bom 
1834. Died 1840." A very short life I should have lived if 
I had died then ; yet I have buried many a dear child who has 
lived a much shorter life. However, you see, I did not die. 
But the fever left me very weak. I did not know that I was 
so weak while I was in bed, so one day I got out and began 
to walk across the room. But I fell down and could not get 
up again, and the nurse had to come and pick me up and put 
me into bed again. How did I come to find out how weak I 
was ? By trying to walk. This is the way we come to find 
out how much we need Jesus to help us. We say to our- 
selves, " Now I will be good to-day ; I will try and do what 
I know Jesus wishes me to do ; I will be industrious ; I will 
not lose my temper," and so on. And presently, before the 
day is half gone perhaps, we do something very wrong indeed. 
// is hy trying te do right by ourselves that we find out how 
weak we are. And then we remember that Jesus has promised 
to help our weak souls, as a nurse helps our weak bodies. 
He will carry the lambs in His bosom, and will gently lead us 
in the right path. Have any of you elder boys or girls ever 
tried to draw a bucket of water from a deep well? If you 
have, you will know how true it is what I am going to say. 
When you let down the bucket it runs down very fast, and 
goes into the well with a great splash. Then you begin to 
draw it up. It comes up very easily for a few seconds, and 
you think how strong you are to be able to draw so heavy 
a bucket from so deep a well. But suddenly you feel as if 
the weight were pulling out your arms, or as if you would be 
pulled down into the well and drowned. What has happened 
to make all this change ? A minute ago you could turn the 
handle easily enough, and now it seems as if a great giant 
were dragging it down! Is there any more water in the 
bucket than when you began to draw? No. What is it then? 
The bucket has got above the water. All the while it was 
coming through the water the water underneath lifted it up, 
and it was like a boat floating with a rope tied to it ; but now 
it is out of the water all the weight comes upon you. Now, 
while people are living sinful lives, they are like you when you 
were drawing the bucket in the water ; sin does not seem very 
strong then, but as soon as ever we begin to try and overcome 
sin, we find it is like the bucket after it has left the water — such 
a great weight that we can do nothing with it alone ; we must 
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have help. And Jesus Christ invites us to come to Him for 
help. Some of you boys swim in the river sometimes. How 
easy it is to swim down the stream, is it not ? In fact, you 
have nothing to do but float, and the tide will carry you down, 
down, and if you went on it would carry you out to sea. 
But by and by you want to get back, and you turn round and 
begin to swim up the river. You find this hard work. The 
tide is strong, and you have to put out all your strength to 
fight against it You would not mind now if a stronger 
swimmer came along and gave you a little help. Or you 
girls have gone out on a very windy day. How you have run 
along while the wind has been behind you ! How easy it was 
to walk then ! But presently you have turned a corner, and 
the wind has been right in your face. Then you found out 
how much stronger the wind was than you thought. You 
have had hard work to put one foot before the other. This 
is how we find out how strong sin is, and how much we need 
a Saviour to help us to overcome it If you don't mind living 
as most people do, you have only to do nothing, and sin will 
take you down, down to the dead sea of hell. But if you 
want to be a Christian, fit to live in heaven, you must turn 
round against sin, and then you will find you must have Christ 
to help you, and He will put His Almighty Spirit within you 
if you ask Him, and make you strong to fight against and 
overcome it 

There are one or two more things I want to say to you about 
Jesus, the Physician of our souls. 

I. yesus is a Physician who can see what is the matter with 
us as soon as He looks at us. Some time ago I was not quite 
well, and I went to a doctor. He looked at me, and he saw 
that I had a broad chest and looked strong, and he said he 
did not think there was much the matter with me. But he 
got an instrument like a horn, and put one end on my heart 
and the other to his ear, because he wanted to find out if my 
heart beat regularly like a good clock. He listened for some 
time, and then he said he thought there was a little something 
wrong, but he was not quite sure. So he sent me to another 
doctor, a friend of his, and he examined me in just the same 
manner. And then they both agreed as to what medicine they 
should give me. Now, if they could have looked straight at 
my heart, they could have told at once whether it beat right or 
not ; but as they could not do that, they had to take much 
time and trouble to find out But the Lord Jesus can see 
straight into our souls and tell at once what bad feelings and 
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sinful thoughts there are there. How do we know that? 
Would you believe Jesus if He told you that He could see into 
your heart ? Certainly. Then open your Bibles and read the 
tv/enty-third verse of the second chapter of Revelation : " And 
all the churches shall know that I am He which searcheth the 
reins and hearts.*'' When you take a candle and look in every 
comer of a drawer, do you not search it ? Yes. Or when you 
look in every comer of a room for something you have lost, 
as the woman did of whom our Saviour speaks in Luke xv. 8, 
who lost a piece of silver, and swept the house and sought dili- 
gently until she found it ? That was searching. And so the 
Lord Jesus looks into every part of your soul and mine. -He 
searches it- at one glance, and knows exactly what is the matter 
with us, and therefore knows exactly how to do us good. In 
this, then, you see He is much better than any earthly, 
physician. 

2. J^esus is ahdays at home. If your little sister was taken 
very ill and you were sent for the doctor, you would run with 
all your speed ; yet when you came to his house he might be 
just gone out, and your sister might die before he came home. 
But this is never the case with Jesus. Whenever you call 
upon Him you will find Him. He is always where people 
can find Him directly they want Him. And you know He 
can heal people without coming to them in His bodily 
presence. .You have read in the Gospels of the nobleman 
who had a dying son. This nobleman came many miles from 
Capemaum to Cana to see Jesus, who was then staying there. 
When he got to Jesus he said, "Come down, Sir, do come 
down to Capernaum before my child dies. For if You will 
only come down and lay Your hand upon his poor aching 
head, he will get well, I am sure." But Jesus said, " Go thy 
way ; thy son liveth." Jesus did not need to go down. He 
could heal the boy without that. And as the nobleman was 
getting near home, his servants came out and said, " Thy son 
liveth." And their master said, " When did he begin to get 
better?" They said, "Yesterday, at one o'clock" "That 
was the very time," said the happy father, " when Jesus said 
to me, * Thy son liveth.' " And so, though Jesus is now in 
heaven, He can heal our souls of sin without coming down 
to earth. 

3. J^esus Christ can attend to all who come to Him at the 
same moment, I once went with a friend who wanted to see a 
great physician. But there were ever so many other people 
waiting to see him, and they went in by turns one by one, and 
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we had to wait a whole hour before our turn came. The 
physician could only attend to one person at a time. But if 
all you dear children were to pray to the Saviour this evening 
at the same moment, and tell Him all your wants, He could 
listen to you all at the same time and help each one of you 
according to your need. One of the names of Jesus Christ is 
" Wonderful " (Isa. x. 6) : and is not this wonderful, that if all 
the men, women, and children in the world were to pray to 
Him all at once. He could listen to each one and help them all 
at the same moment ? I am sure you will say that no other 
name is so fit for so great a Physician. 

4. y^esus never fails to cure. Sometimes doctors can do 
people no good ; sometimes they make people better, but are 
not able to make them quite well. But Jesus will make you 
better and better in spirit, and will end by making you sinless 
like Himself. 

My dear children, there is an old saying I am sure you will 
remember if I tell it to you. It is, " The three best doctors 
that a man can have in this world are, Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, 
and Dr. Merryman." What is Diet ? Food and drink. And 
Quiet means a body and mind free from pain. And Dr. 
Menyman is a cheerful disposition. If you have this, and are 
not in trouble of body or mind, and have wholesome food, you 
will not be likely to want a doctor. Now, let the Lord Jesus 
Christ oiu: Saviour be these three doctors to you. He can be 
Dr. Diet His word is food for our minds. He can be Dr. 
Quiet He says, " Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me ; 
for I am meek and lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls " (Matt xi. 29). He can be Dr. Merryman, for He 
alone can fill us with joy and peace by filling us with His Holy 
Spirit All He wants you to do is to come and ask Him to 
cure your souls of sin. Don't try and make grand prayers, but 
tell out all your feelings as you would to a good mother, and 
then your prayers will be real 
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V. 

AS GOOD AS GOLD, AND BETTER. 

" The law of Thy mouth is better unto me than thousands of gold and 

silver." — PsALM cxix. 72. 

THERE are four questions to be asked and answered 
before I talk to you about these words. 

First : Who said^ " The law of Thy mouth is better unto me 
than thousands of gold and silver " / David said so. 

Secondly : To whom was David speaking ? He was speaking 
to God. So that when he says, " The law of Thy mouth," he 
means God's law, he means the word of God, the Bible. 

The third question is : Had David any money ? Yes. How 
much should you think he had ? I do not know whether he 
had many gold and silver coins like our sovereigns and shil- 
lings, but he must have had a great deal of gold and silver in 
some form or other. These words teach us that he had two 
things — God's law, and a great deal of gold and silver — because 
he puts the one thing beside the other and says which is best. 
There is another reason why we think David had a good deal 
of money. If any of you boys were king of England, would 
you have more money than you have now ? Yes. You would 
have a thousand thousand pounds a year. In other words, 
you would have a million. Would you know more about 
the value of gold and silver than you do now? Do you 
think you would be better able to speak of the value of gold 
compared with the word of God ? Yes, I think you would. 
Now, David was a king, and because he was a king he had 
more pounds of money to spend than you have pennies. If 
you were to say to a bad man, " God's word is better than 
thousands of gold and silver," he might say, " Why, you . never 
had a thousand golden pieces : how do you know how good 
gold is ? " Could he say that to you if you were a king ? No, 
he could not Now you see that David knew what he was 
talking about, because he \i2A plenty of gold and silver. 

One more question: How big was King David's Bible f 
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You know the Bible is made up of different books. How 
many books have you got in your Bible ? You have sixty-six. 
How many books of the Bible had been written when King 
David lived ? You know that David lived a long time before 
any part of the New Testament was written, and before Isaiah. 
or any of the prophets whose writings go to make up the: 
Bible. He himself wrote most of the Psalms> and his son^ 
Solomon wrote the book of Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, . 
and Ecclesiastes. So you see there was not much of the Bible 
written when David lived. We have sixty more books in our- 
Bible than David had. Then, if there are sixty-six altogether,. 
how many had King David? Only six. He had only the 
first six books — those which were written by 'Moses and the 
Book of Joshua. So that we have eleven times as many books . 
in our Bible as David had ! If David said his Bible was , 
better to him than thousands of gold and silver, how much 
more can we and should we say, " The law of Thy mouth is, 
better unto us than thousands of gold and silver"! Now, I 
want you to notice — 

I. That gold and silver are good things. When you say that 
a gold watch is better than a silver one, you do not say that:, 
the silver watch is bad^ by saying that the gold watch is better: 
you mean that the silver watch is good^ but not so good. When 
you say, " My sister is a better reader than my brother," you 
don't say your brother is a bad reader, only that he is not such , 
a good reader as your sister. Now, the Bible nowhere tells us 
that gold and silver are bad things, but what it tells us is, that 
when people love money more than goodness and God^, 
then they turn a good thing. to a bad use, and that which, 
was given them to help them to be happy into a means of, 
unhappiness. Money is good, but to love it more than your 
soul, your God, and your heavenly home, is a very bad thing 
indeed. One day a gentleman went with his friend to see the 
Bank of England. They saw heaps of golden sovereigns and. 
large bars of gold ready to be made into sovereigns. While- 
they were looking at them, one of the officers of the Bank 
came and put a large bar of gold into the hand of one of the 
gentlemen. He looked at it, turned it over and over, and 
weighed it in his hand, and then said, " How much better it i& 
to have this gold in one's hand than in one's heart ! " My dear 
children, what do you think he meant ? He meant, how much 
better it is to use money than to love it. How mtlch better to use 
it to give good things to others than to spend it all upon your- 
self—to use it to clothe the poor and to feed the hungry, to 
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build hospitals for the sick, and send missionaries to the heathen, 
than to love it so much as to keep it all to yourself, when you 
might make thousands of people happy with it Can any of 
you elder boys or girls think of two rich men whom we read 
of in the Bible, one of whom had the gold only in his hand 
and the other who let it get into his heart ? I wiU read to you 
a parable which was spoken by our Lord Jesus Christ. " There 
was a certain rich man, which was clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fared sumptuously every day: and there was a 
certain beggar named Lazarus, which was laid at his gate full 
of sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man's table: moreover the dogs came and 
licked his sores. And it came to pass that the beggar died, 
and was carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom : the 
rich man also died, and was buried ; and in hell he lifted up 
his eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and 
Lazarus in his bosom. Arid he cried and said. Father Abraham, 
have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip 
of his finger in water, and cool my tongue ; for I am tormented 
in this flame. But Abraham said. Son, remember that thou 
in thy lifetime »receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus 
evil things ; but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented " 
(Luke xvi. 19 — 25). 

Now, this parable tells t|§ about two rich men. Abraham 
was a very rich man when he lived upon the -earth. We read 
in Genesis xiii. •« that " Abram was very rich in cattle, in silver, 
and in gold." And one of the other men spoken of in the 
parable was rich too. But which of the two had the gold 
in his heart ? The one who let .poor Lazarus lie at his gate, 
and eat the pieces which he left, while he fared sumptuously 
every day. He loved money. He was like a big sponge, 
which, when put into a basin, sucks up all the water into itself. 
So this rich man sucked up all his money into his heart and 
spent it all upon himself. And so he found himself in hell 
because he had carried his gold in his heart. But Abraham's 
silver and gold did not prevent his going to heaven, did they ? 
No, because he did not love them better than God. His 
riches made him a more useful man, and he used them to do 
good, and to glorify God. So that, you see, silver and gold are 
not bad 'things to have, but some men make a bad use of them. 
Coal is- a' very good thing to make a fire to warm yourself, or 
tO'Cook the dinner; but you would be putting it to a bad use 
if you were to thrust your hand into a fire and bum yourself. 
Water is a great blessing. It is very nice, when you are thirsty. 
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to stoop down beside a clear river and drink from it ; but would 
you be putting it to a good use if you were to throw yourself 
in and drown yourself? So gold is a good gift from God ; but 
when men put it to a bad use, it is as if they burned their souls 
with it, and it drowns them in destruction and perdition. 

11. Let us now see how the law of God's mouth is better than 
gold. 

I. Because it gives us better food than we can get with money. 
If you have money you can buy food with it for the body. If 
you had much gold and silver, you could buy all kinds of nice 
things to eat with it But God's word gives us food for the 
soul, and all the gold in the world could not have bought that. 
The soul lives upon thoughts, as our body lives upon bread 
and meat What we think about is our souls' food, as what 
we eat is food for our bodies. And the Bible is full of God's 
thoughts which He has given to us. And why did God give 
us His thoughts in the Bible ? Would you give a Bible to a 
horse, or a dog ? Perhaps you have got a dog at home who 
is very clever, and if you were to give him a piece of meat he 
would know what to do with it ; but would he know what to do 
with the Bible ? You know we have something which a dog 
or a horse does not have, and that something is the very thing 
that makes us want God's thoughts. Jesus said that " Man 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God " (Matt iv. 4). In the Bible God has 
given us thoughts of His power and His love, and He has 
given them to us that we may think about them and have 
food for our souls. Money can get food for the body, and it 
can buy copies of the Bible ; but we could not have got God's 
thoughts for gold, unless He had first taught holy men to write 
them down. God gave us His word because we have souls 
that can use it. 

2. The Bible is better than goldy because it gives us better clothes 
than we can buy for money. The son of the man who wrote 
our text — King Solomon — ^was very rich, and he used to dress 
in most beautiful robes, and wear a gold crown upon his head. 
But Jesus Christ says that a lily has a more beautiful dress than 
King Solomon had when he was arrayed in all his glory 
(Matt vi. 28, 29). Who clothed the lily? Who gave it such 
a beautiful flower? God did. All the silver and gold in the 
Bank of England could not buy a dress for one little flower 
such as God gives it 

Now, my dear children, if we read God's word, and do 
what He tells us there to do, God will give us a dress for our 
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bodies when we rise from the dead — such a dress as all the 
gold in the Queen's dominions could not buy. I will try and 
make this plainer to you. Do you remember that once when 
Jesus was on the earth He took Peter, and James, and John, 
and went with them alone up into a very high mountain? 
What happened to Him on the mountain ? It says, " He was 
transfigured before them" (Matt. xvii. 2): that is, His face 
became bright like the sun, and all His body looked bright 
and beautiful, something like a beautiful white cloud when the 
sun shines upon it It was because Jesus was so good in Him- 
self that His body became so bright and beautiful He is like 
that now in heaven. And He tells us that if we believe and 
obey what He says we shall become good like Him, and when 
our bodies come out of the grave He will change them and 
make them beautiful, "like unto His own glorious body" 
(PhiL iii. 21). He tells us that " the righteous shall shine forth 
like the sun in the kingdom of their Father " (Matt xiii. 43). 
But we can only become righteous by obeying the teachings 
of the Bible — that is how we must get the dress which is so 
much better than any which money can buy. 

3. The Bible is better than money ^ because through it we can 
get better friends than we can get with money. Money will get 
us a certain sort of friends. When the trees are in blossom 
the blossoms are full of honey, and all the bees about the 
garden gather round them to suck the honey. But when the 
blossoms are gone, and there is nothing more for the bees to 
gather, the trees are all deserted by them — there are no bees to 
hum round them any longer. These bees, dear children, are 
very much like some people. While you have got anything to 
give them they will not leave you \ but if you become very 
poor they all forsake you. Did you ever know a boy or girl 
in your school who seemed to be very fond of you because you 
had something to give them ? There are many people in the 
world who do not love us, but love what we have got But 
God and Bible friends are not like that They love you 
whether you are poor or rich. Your Sunday-school teacher 
does not love you for anything that you can give him, but he 
wants to be your friend, to do you good. Do you know what 
a harp is? It is a musical instrument, with a great many 
strings, and some people can bring very sweet music out of a 
harp. But sometimes when the harper goes to his harp he 
finds that it will not make sweet music : all the sounds are quite 
unpleasant What has made the change ? There has been a 
change in the weather. Perhaps it has become very wet after 
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there has been much dry weather, and that makes the harp 
sound quite differently. There are friends who are very much 
like that harp. When you have a nice dress and a good place, 
and everything is going on pleasantly with you, they speak very 
kindly to you, and are ready to do anything for you. But 
if your clothes get shabby, or you lose your place, or get sick, 
or in any kind of trouble, they change as quickly as the harp 
changed. What made them change ? It was your misfortune. 
They never loved you, they only cared for what you had got 
But if you listen to what God says in His word, you will get 
much better friends than they were. Good people will be 
your friends, who will tell you the truth beoause they love 
you, and who will not care whether you live in a grand house 
or a poor one, or whether you have fine clothes .or shabby 
ones. And you will have angels to be your friends. In the 
parable we read just now it said that, when Lazarus died, the 
angels carried him into Abraham^s bosom — that is, into heaven. 
What did they care about his having had poor clothes and a 
poor diseased body ? I don't know whether he died at the rich 
man's gate ; but wherever it was, they were not ashamed to 
come there and carry him away up to heaven. But, above all, 
you will have the Lord Jesus Christ to be your Friend, who 
never forsakes any of His disciples, and who, the Bible says, 
"is not ashamed to call them brethren" (Heb. ii. 11). The 
Holy Spirit will be your Friend in your heart to help you to 
serve Jesus Christ as His friend. And you will have the 
Father of all the good in heaven and earth to care for you ; 
and if your father and mother should die and leave you, and 
all whom you have loved should die before you, and you should 
be left alone, and even when your body leaves you, and you 
have to go into the next world without it, you will be able to 
say, as a good man once wrote in this Bible about which we 
have been talking, " My flesh and my heart faileth, but God is 
the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever " (Psalm 
Ixxiii. 26). 

Then, dear children, seeing all these good things will be ours 
if we obey God's words in the Bible, let us read it, and ask 
God for His Holy Spirit to teach us to understand it, and do 
what we are therein told to do. And then you will feel that 
what David said was quite true, and you will speak to God 
yourself, and say, " The law of Thy mouth is better unto me 
than thousands of gold and silver." 
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VI. 
GOD'S POWER AND MERCY. 

•' Power belongeth unto God. Also unto Thee, O Lord, belongeth 

mercy." — Psalm Ixii. ii, 12. 

WHEN we say that power belongs to anyone, what do 
we mean ? We mean that he is able to do certain 
things. I may say of every child listening to me what is here 
said of God — that power belongeth unto him or unto her. 
When you lift your hand up to your head and take it down 
again, you show that power belongs to you. When you want 
to go home from school, and you make your feet carry you 
home, you feel that you have power to make your feet do what 
you wish them to do. So you see that power belongs to every 
one of you. But this power has been given to you by God. 
When you look at some other people in the world, you will see 
that they have power to do many things that you cannot do. 
Did you ever see an express train going at full speed ? And if 
you were standing near, you felt as if the very wind that the 
train made in rushing along was almost enough to blow you 
off your feet If anyone had been in front of that train it 
would have broken them to shivers as you would break a 
looking-glass by dashing it on the pavement What makes the 
engine carry the train along like that ? It is the steam. But 
who has the steam in his power? The engine-driver. Yes, he 
can stop that speed, and bring the train to such a slow pace 
that even a child can keep up with it As you have power 
given to you to carry yourself home upon your feet, so he has 
power to carry himself and all the train home upon wheels. 
Who has the more power given to him, you or the engine- 
driver? The engine-driver. Yes, you have a little power to 
carry yourself at the rate of about three miles an hour, and if 
you were to fall down you would only hurt yourself; but the 
power that has been given to him enables him to rush along 
at about sixty miles an hour, and if he were to be careless, and 
the train were to run off the line, he might lose his own life, 
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and cause the death of many other people. So, you see, we 
may say that much more power belongs to him every day than 
belongs to you. Not one of you could at present be trusted 
"with such power as is given to him. But there are some of 
God's creatures who have much more power given to them 
than the engine-driver. The angels have great power: one 
angel has more power in him than many strong men. Have 
you ever read what once happened to the army of the king of 
Assyria ? The king of Assyria sent one hundred and eighty 
thousand soldiers to fight against the king and the people of 
Jerusalem, and to take the city. The king of Jerusalem went 
into the house of God, and prayed that He would save him 
and his people. And in the night God sent one angel into the 
midst of the Assjrrian army, and he killed every one of them, 
and Jerusalem was saved. We see from this that power 
belongs to angels. You have power to do some things, men 
have power to do greater things, and angels have power to do 
more than men can do. But greater power belongs to God ; 
and without His power, neither you nor any man nor angel 
would have any power at alL Without God you could not 
live nor move, nor could the mightiest angel. Therefore yoii 
see that all power first belonged to God alone, then it was 
given to us to be used for God and for our own good Let us 
talk a little about — 

I. The wonderful power of God with the stars and the sun. I 
told you just now that you could make your feet carry you at 
the rate 6f from three to six miles an hour. An express train 
can go fifty miles an hour, and a bird can fly about as fast. 
When the wind blows very strong it drives the clouds across 
the sky at the speed of eighty or even a hundred miles in one 
hour. When a cannon-ball is fired, it rushes through the air 
so quickly that you cannot see it, and it is said that it goes 
at the rate of eight hundred miles in one hour. But eight 
hundred miles in an hour is only the speed of a snail compared 
with the speed with which God makes the stars and planets 
move through the heavens. You know that there are other 
worlds beside the one upon which we live, and that they, and 
our earth too, move round the sun, and are called planets. 
One, which is called Jupiter, goes round the sun at the rate of 
29,000 miles in an hour. Another, called Venus, goes 76,000 
miles in one hour. But Mercury, another planet, God makes 
to go at the great speed of 103,000 miles an hour, which is 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty miles in a minute / 

But now think how big and how heavy these worlds are 
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which God drives at such a speed. Did any of you boys ever 
see a cannon-ball ? Did you ever try to lift one ? And if it 
was a good size, say a sixty-eight pounder, you found it diffi- 
cult. How far do you think you could roll such a ball ? Not 
more than a hundred yards on level ground. You could not 
get more strength out of yourself than to roll a ball a hundred 
yards which only measures a few inches round. But the earth 
upon which we live is being driven by God at the rate of 68,000 
miles an hour, and it weighs millions and millions of tons. 
There is another great globe, called Saturn, which is nine hun- 
dred times as big as our earth. It has seven moons, each one 
larger than our moon ; and this great world and its moons go 
round the sun at the rate of 22,000 miles an hour. You see, 
it is not so fast a traveller as Jupiter, and yet Jupiter is very 
much larger — about fourteen hundred times as big as our earth. 
Now, when you think of all ^hese great worlds, which measure 
thousands of miles through them and tens of thousands of 
miles round them, and are millions and millions of tons in 
weight, going round the sun with such great speed as we caifhot 
imagine, I am sure you must feel that God is a very great God 
You will be better able to understand what the prophet Isaiah 
means when he says in the fortieth chapter and the twenty-sixth 
verse, ** Lift up your eyes on high, and behold, who hath 
created these things, that bringeth out their host by number. 
He calleth them all by names by the greatness of His might, 
for that He is strong in power ; not one faileth." I am sure 
now you will be ready to say with the holy people in heaven, 
" Great and marvellous are Thy works. Lord God Almighty " 
(Rev. XV. 3). But now we will talk about the power of God 
as it is shown in other ways. 

2. Think how it is shown in giving us food. The power 
which He has given to man has to be put forth in connection 
with the corn-growing. . Even the horses have power to draw 
the plough, and the man behind the plough has power to guide 
it and make straight furrows for the seed to fall in. The sower 
has power to cast the seed-corn into the ground ; but all de- 
pends upon God to make it grow. God done can make the 
little green blade spring up through the earth and grow into a 
green ear, and then change into the full, ripe com. Power 
belongs to God to give us bread. It is He who makes the 
sun to shine and the rain to fall upon the earth, so that, as the 
Bible says, '•* it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the 
eater" (Isa- Iv. 10). And so we say each day to Him, " Give 
us this day our daily bread." But — 
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3. Power belongs to God to give us life from the grave. Some 
of you have seen the body of your little brother or sister shut 
up in a coffin and put into a grave. Perhaps some of you 
have seen the body of your dear father or mother placed 
there. Whoever it was, your eyes were red with crying, and 
you felt it was very sad that the bodies of those you loved 
should be laid in such a dreary place. But I tell you that 
God has power to raise up that body and make it more 
beautiful than ever it has been, and to make it beautiful 
for ever. Are you saying, " How do you know ? " I know 
because God has told us so, and because He has done it 
again and again. Do you not remember that when Jesus was 
going into the city of Nain he met the funeral of a young 
man, and his mother was crying because she had lost her only 
son ? And you know what Christ said to her, and what He 
did. He said to the mother, "Weep not," and to the dead 
man, "I say unto thee Arise, and he that was dead sat up 
and began to speak, and He delivered him unto his mother " 
(Luke vii. 11 — 15). And there was the little daughter of 
Jairus, who was just dead, and when Jesus said to her, " Maid, 
arise," "her spirit came again, and she arose straightway" 
(Luke viiL 54). And then He brought the body of Lazarus 
back to life after it had lain in the grave four days, and this 
very man who had been dead had supper with Jesus a few 
days after. (John xi., xii.) Do not all these things say that 
power belongs to God ? — for Jesus, you know, is God. 

But there was something more wonderful stilL Jesus said 
to the Jews, who afterwards crucified Him, "Destroy this 
body, and in three days I will raise it up" (John ii. 19 — 21). 
And after His body had lain three days in the grave He raised 
it up as you raise yourself in your bed in the morning, and get 
up and go to school. Now, if Jesus Christ, who is God, was 
able to raise Himself and 'others from the dead, can He not 
raise us and all who have ever died ? He can, and He has 
said that He will He says, " The hour is coming in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear His voice, and shall come 
forth " (John V. 28). 

Once more : God has power to make wicked men'' s plans turn 
out for the good of good men. When Joseph was a boy at home 
in Canaan, God planned that he should by and by be a great 
man in Egypt, and be the means of saving his father and his 
brothers from wanting bread. But his brothers hated him, 
and sold him into Egypt to get rid of him, as they thought, 
and to prevent some wonderful dreams which he had from 
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ever coming true. You know he dreamed that the sun and 
moon and the eleven stars bowed down to him, and that was 
God's way of telling him how his brothers would some day 
bow down to him. And the very thing that his brothers did 
to hinder him from becoming great was the very means that 
God used to make him great. He turned their wicked plan 
against His young servant into good for him. How true it is 
that power belongs to God — power to make mighty worlds and 
move them huncteds of miles in a minute — power to make the 
com and fruit to grow — power to raise the dead — and power 
to make all the plans of wicked men turn out for the good of 
His servants ! 

Now we will talk about the other part of the verse, which 
says that mercy belongs to God as well as power. There is 
something which has always belonged to the sun, and which 
has never been separated from it, and if by any means that 
something should be separated from the sun, the sun would 
no longer be useful to us. What do I mean ? Light t Yes. 
And what is that which has always belonged to the sunlight, 
and which, when you walk out on a spring day, you feel to be 
so very pleasant ? It is heat Yes ; the sun has always had 
light and heat belonging to it ever since it shone upon Adam 
in the garden of Eden. 

Now, God has always had power and mercy belonging to 
Him. Long before the sun was made, power and mercy 
belonged to God. Mercy is as much a part of God as the 
light is part of the sun. Mercy cannot be separated from God 
any more than heat can be separated from the sunlight As 
light belongs to the sun and heat belongs to light, so mercy 
belongs to God. Do you think the sun will ever bum out ? 
You know if you put wood and coal into a grate and light it, 
although it may burn for a long time, it will go out if you leave 
it to itself. -If you light a candle it will bum itself out in time. 
And so will the sun. The sun is like a large candle lighted 
by God ; and although it has burned for thousands of years, 
if God lets it alone it will in time bum itself out But mercy 
will never depart from God. Though the sun should bum 
out and all its light and heat be gone, yet the mercy of God 
will be from everlasting to everlasting. His mercy endureth 
for ever. 

How do we know that the sun will bum out like a candle, 
and that the mercy of God will last for ever ? Let us have 
God's answer to this question. Turn to the fifty-first chapter 
of Isaiah and the sixth verse. God says, " Lift up your eyes 
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to the heavens, and look upon the earth beneath: for the 
heavens shall vanish away like smoke,. and the earth shall wax 
old like a garment, and they that dwell therein shall die in like 
manner, but my salvation shall be for ever, and my righteous- 
ness shall not be .abolished." No, after the sun and moon 
and the earth have passed away, God will still be, and God 
•will always be full of .mercy. 

I think we may form some idea of God's great merqr if we 
think of the number of people whose sins He has pardoned. We 
know how many people there are in London. Nearly four 
millions. .Now, if each one of these people had sinned against 
the Queen in such a manner that they were in danger of 
dying for it, and she were to forgive every one, I am sure 
you would say that she was very merciful. Do you know 
how many people there are in the whole world ? There are 
more than nine hundred millions. Now, God has pardoned 
more .people than there are now living in the world. How 
do you think we can find that out ? Look in the last book in 
the Bible, at the seventh chapter and the ninth verse. The 
writer of that book there says, " After this I beheld, and, lo, a 
great multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands : and cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to 
our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb." 
Who are these people ? They are people who were once living 
upon the earth, but whose sins God has forgiven, and whom 
He has taken to live with Him in heaven. And there are more 
of them than there are people now living in the world. How 
do we know that ? Can we number the people in the world ? 
Yes, although there are so many, they can be counted. But 
what is the number of those who stand before God's throne ? 
We do not know. There are so many that no man can count 
them. God can count them, because each one came to Him 
for pardon when they were upon the earth, and He forgave 
each one. So we see that God has pardoned more people 
than any one of us can count — ^more than all the people now 
living in the world. And why is God so full of mercy ? God 
is so merciful because He is so good. Mercy belongeth unto 
God, because power beLangeth untx) God. People who are 
good are always merciful. A boy one day offended one of 
his playmates. The boy whom he offended was very pas- 
sionate, and he ran into a blacksmith's forge and took a 
shovel of red-hot coals wad poured them down the other boy's 
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back. Of course he was dreadfully burnt, and for many 
months he was confined to his bed, and suffered great pain. 
His father and mother wanted to have the boy punished who 
had been so cruel, but the one whom he had injured begged 
that he might be forgiven, and he would let his parents have no 
rest until they promised that he should not be punished. What 
made this boy so merciful ? Was it not his good disposition ? 
Yes, goodness belonged to him, and therefore mercy belonged 
to him. 

When Joseph's brethren came to him in Egypt you remember 
how kind he was to them ? He fell upon the neck of the men 
who had thrown him into a pit and sold him for a slave, and 
wept for joy to see them again. What did Joseph's forgiveness 
come from? From his goodness. Because he was good he 
was ready to forgive. And this is the great reason why there is 
60 much mercy with God, why He is so ready to forgive. While 
the Roman soldiers were nailing Jesus to the cross, and He 
was suffering the great pain of having the nails driven through 
His hands and feet, He said to His Father, " Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." Did power belong to 
Jesus ? Yes. Did mercy belong to Him ? Yes, and He had 
so much mercy because He had so much goodness. Because 
He is so like God His Father, therefore He was so ready to 
forgive. David says, "Thou, Lord, art goody and ready to 
forgive ; and plenteous in mercy unto all Uiem that call upon 
Thee " (Psalm IxxxvL 5). 

Now, my dear children, you need God's mercy ; and is it not 
nice to think that whenever you are ready to ask God's for- 
giveness. He is ready to forgive you ? When you have done 
something that has grieved your mother, you feel that you can- 
not be happy until she has forgiven you. And when you go 
and tell her so, she digs a grave in her heart and buries your 
sin there, and forgives and forgets it altogether. Now, God is 
better than your good mother, and you have grieved Him 
many times, and if this makes you feel unhappy, go and tell 
Him all your trouble, and ask Him to pardon you. And He 
will do so at once, because to Him " belongeth mercy, ^* And 
you need God's power too. You need power to walk, and God 
gives you that power without your asking for it You need 
power to grow up to be a man or woman, and He will give you 
that power, if you live, without your asking. But God will 
give you a greater power for asking. He will give you power to 
grow good. God's Holy Spirit is called "the power of the 
Highest" (Luke L 35), but for this power Jesus says, " Ask, and 
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it shall be given you" (Luke xL 9 — 13). We have a God 
ready to forgive as soon as we are ready to confess that we 
have sinned against Him, and a God who will give us power to 
be good. He is just such an Almighty and merciful God as 
we all need. I hope you will all go to Him for power and 
mercy, and then you wil yourselves grow to be like Him, and 
the older and stronger you become^ the more merciful you wiH 
be to others. 
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PLAYING IN THE MARKET-FLACE. 

*' But whereunto shall I liken this generation ? It is like unto children 
sitting in the markets, and calling unto their fellows, and saying, We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; we have mourned unto 
you, and ye have not lamented," etc — Matt. xi. ••16— 19. 

HOW did Jesus come to speak about children playing in 
the market-place ? I will try to make it plain why He 
did so. You all know that people sometimes get into trouble 
for doing what is right You remember that doing right 
brought Joseph into trouble. He saw his big brothers doing 
what was a disgrace to his home and his good father, and he 
reproved them ; but they were stronger than he was, and they 
threw him into a pit and sold him for a slave. But who had 
the best of it in the end ? Joseph. Yes, in the end the boy 
who had done right was made lord of Egypt. 

Do you remember that Jesus once commanded His disciples 
to go over the sea ? Yes, and while they were doing as Jesus 
commanded them the boat was overtaken by a storm, and they 
were in danger of being drowned. It seems strange, does it 
not, that a storm should come upon men who^^re doing what 
Jesus told them to do ? But good men have often been 
brought into ^trouble when they have been obeying Christ 
But who had' the victory in the end — the storm of the disciples? 
The disciples. They were not drowned ; for Jesus stilled the 
wind and the" waves, and brought them all safe to land. And 
Jesus is always with His servants, especially when they are 
brought into trouble through obeying Him. This brings me 
to what I want to tefl you. John the Baptist was a great and 
good man, whose heart Tiad been full of the Holy Spirit from 
his childhood. King 'Herod, you know, was a very wicked 
man, and John one day weiit and reproved him for a very 
wicked action of which he had been guilty. And because 
John told him the truth he sent his soldiers to take him and 
shut him up in one of his prisons. John was there for some 
time, and then he began to think to himself, " I have ^one 
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nothing to deserve being shut up in this dark place ; I wonder 
that Jesus, if He is. God's Son,. does not send and take me 
out" For Jesus was then doing great miracles, and you know 
that He could have released John iC He had pleased, as He 
afterwards released the apostle Peter when be was imprisoned 
by another king Herod. Poor John began to feel very sad, 
and to think it was very strange that Jesus took no notice of 
him in his trouble, and at last he said,. '^ I'll send to Jesus at 
once and ask Him about it ; for I am so troubled that I feel 
sometimes as if He could not be the Son of God, or He would 
not let Herod keep me here." So he sent some of his dis- 
ciples to Jesus, as you will see in the third verse, and Jesus 
sent back a. message to John to say that He was indeed Christ 
the Son of God, and to tell him that tjhose were blessed who 
could bear all the trouble that He sent them, eyen though it 
sometimes seemed strange to, them. Very soon after this, you 
know, King Herod put John to death, and then all his doubt 
and troubles were ended. The; words of Jesus about which I 
am going to speak to you are partly about John, as we shall 
presently see. 

The first thing I want you tO: notice is : That ^sus takes 
notise of children when they are playing. What we call little 
things are sometimes very much noticed by great people.. 
There was once a great general who used to take very great 
notice of the smallest part of the great cannons with which 
his soldiers used to fight. Before he went to battle he always 
used to go and look at the linchrpins of the wheels which 
carried the cannon. The linch-pin is the little piece of wood 
or iron which fastens the wheel to the other part of the carriage, 
and if one of these little pins happened to come out in the 
battle, the cannon, would be overturned, it would be of no use, »: 
and the soldiers whose business it was to fire it. might lose 
their lives. I have heard of another great man who once 
asked a young officer under his command to take a biscuit and 
a glass of wine. The young man did so, and then mounted 
his horse and started on a journey. When he had ridden 
about twenty miles a messenger overtook him and tqld him he 
must retiun to his commander's house. He did so, wondering 
very much what he was wanted for.. Can you guess what the 
commander wanted with him? I do not. think you can. 
When the young man had taken the wine he had taken the 
cork out of the bottle to pour it out, but he had left the* 
bottle uncorked. When he entered his commander's room 
again, the great man only said to him, " Sir, will you please to 
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put the cork in the bottW^ Now, you will say that it was a 
very small thing for which to bring a man back twenty miles. 
Yes, so it was ; but it was to teach the young officer that his 
smallest actions were of importance and were noticed. 

Now, God is the greatest of all great commanders and cap- 
tains, and He takes notice of things that seem to us very little 
things. The great Son of God, who is Lord of lords and King 
of kings, who made all the worlds and all the people who live 
upon them, takes great notice of little children, because He 
knows that upon one of them may depend very great things. 
Your actions at play are noticed by Christ, and when nothing 
wrong is said or done. He loves to see you having a merry 
game. These words of our text tell us something about the 
play of the children in Jerusalem and the cities of Galilee in 
the days when Jesus was upon earth. When the people in 
Palestine were married they used to have some musicians to 
play a very joyful tune, and then the people at the wedding would 
dance to the musia When there was a funeral they had music 
too, but then the tune was very sad and moumM, and the 
people who were present would weep and make mournful cries. 
And the children used to see and hear these things, and they 
did what you sometimes do now — ^imitated in their plays the 
doings of grown-up people. You little girls like very much to 
have a little set of tea-things, and make believe having a party 
with your dolls, and pour out tea as your mother does at the 
family table. And the boys like a box of toy soldiers to order 
about as they have heard the general do at a review in the 
park, or a ship to launch on the pond, as they have seen the 
sailors do at the sea-side. And so you make plays out of what 
grown-up people do. And so did the childr m in the days of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ ; and among other plays He noticed 
that they liked to play at weddings and funerals. 

But, secondly : yesus noticed thai among the children playing 
in the market-place there were some who were sulky and would 
play neither at weddings nor funerals. There were some to 
whom their companions had to say what the text tells us — 
" We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; we have 
mourned unto you and ye have not lamented." 

First, they made joyful music and wanted them to dance as 
at a marriage, and they would not do that ; and then they pro- 
posed to play at a funeral, and they would not do that either. 
These cross children, like some children now, were very good 
at one thing — ^they were very good at finding fault There 
9"^ some things which it is not at all good to find. It is not 
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at all good to be 2, fault-finder. Some children are very much 
given to this bad habit : they find fault with their food, with their 
lessons, with their parents* commands, even with their games. 
Perhaps some playfellow wants to play a game at hide-and- 
seek. They find fault with that Then blind-man's-buff is 
proposed They don't like that And so they go on, finding 
fault with every game that is proposed instead of finding fault 
with themselves for being so very disagreeable. There were 
such children in Palestine when Jesus lived there as a man, 
and He noticed them. 

Remember this, my dear children, the next time you are 
inclined to be disagreeable with your playfellows. Think how 
Jesus sees and notices you at your play now, as He did the 
boys and girls who lived when He was upon the earth. 

Thirdly : ^esus here uses what the children did to teach men 
and women what they aught to do and what they ought not to 
do. He drew a lesson from these sulky children which you 
will see was very good. He compares them to the people 
to whom He preached. He says, " Whereunto shall I liken 
this generation f It is like unto children sitting in the markets, 
and calling unto their fellows," etc. And in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth verses He tells us why He so compares 
them. He speaks first of John the Baptist, God's servant, 
and then of Himself, God's Son. You know that when John 
the Baptist came to preach, he went out .into the wilderness, 
and he wore a very coarse dress of camel's hair, and he lived 
upon the food that was found in the wilderness — ^locusts 
and wild honey. This is what the Saviour . means when He 
says, "John came neither eating hor drinking." And his 
words were very solemn and very stern : he told the people that 
they were liKe trees which the wood-cutter would soon cut 
down with his axe if they did not forsake their sinful ways, 
and that " every tree which bringeth not forth good fiiiit is 
hewn down and cast into the fire." To the Pharisees, who 
he knew were hjrpocrites, he said, "O generation of vipers, 
who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come ? " (Matt 
iii. 7 — 10). And the people said he was so stern that they 
could not listen to him, and that he had a devil because he 
lived almpst alone in the wilderness. And then Jesus Christ, 
God's beloved Son, came. He did not live out in the wilder- 
ness, but with His friends in their houses. When He was 
invited He went out to visit people, and ate with them at their 
dinners and suppers. You remember that He once went to 
a marriage feast Qohn ii 2), that He went to dine at the house 
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of a Pharisee named Simon (Luke viL 36), and to the feast of 
His disciple Matthew (Matt ix. 10). And His words were 
very gentle and tender. He said, '* Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and. are heavy laden, and I will give you rest " (Matt 
XL 20). But Jesus did not please the people either. Because 
He went to visit people in order to do them good, they said, 
'' Behold a man gluttonous and a winebibber, a friend olf 
publicans and sinners" (ver. 19). So neither the stem John 
nor the gentle Jesus pleased these people ; they were like the 
sulky children who would be pleased with nothing. They 
found fault with God's servant and with God's Son. 

And what lesson can we learn from this ? Do you not see 
that God wants to bring people to Christ both by what is sad 
and by what is glad. When you are glad and happy and able 
to run about and enjoy yourselves, He wants you to remember 
who it is who gives you health and happiness, and to love and 
serve Him. And when He sends you siclmess and sorrow, 
they are solemn voices by which He is in love calling you to 
come to Him. Some time ago I saw two dear litde children, 
who had died on the same day, buried in one grave, and 
their brothers stood crying around, and their sisters I knew 
were weeping at home. Jesus did not take away their littie 
playmates because He wished to make them unhappy, but 
to make them think about the happy home to which He 
had taken, their little brother and sister, so that they might be 
ready to go there when He sent for them. And if I were to 
see those children having a merry game of play, I should know 
that Jesus wanted to ms^e them better by laughing as well as 
by crying. You know, dear children, that the year is made 
up of 365 days, and that some days are very hot and others 
very cold. But both the hot days and the cold days are needed 
to bring forth the fruit and the flowers. And so we need sad 
days and glad days to make us good and fit us for heaven. 

Always remember, then, that Jesus looks at you when you 
are playing as well as when you are praying — that He loves to 
hear you laugh, if there is no sin in your merriment, as much 
as He does to hear you sing hymns. And be sure that you 
ask Him to give you His Holy Spirit, that you may serve Him 
as your God and Saviour, and not be like the Jews, who would 
neither listen to the words of His great and good servant, nor 
to those of His beloved Son. 
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VIII. 
A SICK SERVANT AND A KIND MASTER. 

''And a certain centurion^s servant, who was dear unto him, was sick, and 
ready to die. And when he heard of Jesus, he sent unto Him the 
elders of the Jews," etc. — Luke vii. z — lo. 

WHEREVER you see a great number of birds flying 
together you will notice that one of the number goes 
before the others as a leader. This bird takes the lead at the 
beginning of the journey, and keeps the lead all through. If 
you were to see a hundred swallows on the wing you woula see 
one in front of all the rest leading the way. If you were to 
go into a lai^e factory where they make steam-engines, you 
might see more than a hundred men busy at work, and many 
hammers moving up and down, and wheels turning round and 
round ; but you would find that there was one man who had 
only to speak and all would be still. That man is the master. 
And if you were to go on board a big ship in which there were 
many sailors, and passengers, you would see that one man was 
the commander of all the rest. 

Now, the man about whom I am going to speak to you is called 
a centurion^ because he was the leader of a company of a hun- 
dred Roman soldiers, which was called a century. Wherever 
he went in battle, they followed him, and in times, of peace 
they were all obliged to do what he commanded, and go where 
he sent them. Wherever there is work to be done of any kind 
^ere must be one man, or some men, to go before, and direct 
all the rest in what they are to do, and sometimes show them 
how to do it. We read in the Bible of " captains over thou- 
sands,, and captains over hundreds, and captains over fifties, 
and captains over tens'* (Deut. L 15). What was this captain? 
A captain of a htmdred, and therefore he was called? — ^A 
centufian. 

Now I must ask you a question, which, if you cannot answer, 
I will. How was it that this Roman officer was living in 
Palestine ? How did he come to be commanding a hundred 
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Roman soldiers in the city of Capernaum? Had the Jews 
sent and asked the Romans to come to Palestine ? Na Was 
not the city of Rome a long way from Capernamn? Yes, 
several hundred miles across the Mediterranean Sea. I will 
tell you how the captain came to be there. The Romans had 
conquered the land of Palestine, and had made themsdves 
rulers of the Jews; and in order to prevent the Jews from 
getting back the country into their own power, the Roman 
emperor was obliged to keep an army there. In each large 
town and city there were Roman soldiers, and officers. 

How did we English people come to have India ? We con- 
quered India some years ago, and now we keep 60,000 English 
soldiers there. If you were to travel in India, in every large 
town you would see, among the dark-faced Hindoos, the white 
faces of English soldiers. That was how it was in Palestine 
when Jesus Hved there. 

Now we will find out a little more about this Roman 
captain. 

And, first, we find, That he was a land many oMimgk he was 
a Roman soldier. When you look at a book which has not a 
very good cover, but looks rough and not at all {M^tty, you 
very Hkdy think to yourself, '* Well, that does not look at aill a 
nice book, — I am sure I should not like it" But you may be 
wrong. The cover may not be nice, but the book may have 
some very good thoughts in it So people very truly say, 
" We must not take a book by the cover." Now, if you had 
seen this centurion dressed iKx battle, I don't think you would 
have liked the look of him. He would have had on a steel 
breastplate, a shining helmet on his head, I daresay his face 
would have had a very stem look, and peihaps his voice would 
have sounded harsh ; and he would have carried in his hand 
a most dreadfiil-looking, short, two-edged sword, which, re- 
minded everybody that Sie man who used it meant to get very 
close to his enemy. I think, if you had met him, you would 
have said, '* What a dreadfiil-looking man ! " Do you think 
you would have thought that under all this there was a kind 
heart? No, I do not think you would. But you would have 
been mistakeiL I remember when I was a little boy I used 
to look at a soldier wit!: great dread, and if he had his sword 
on I used to keep a great way off from him lest he should lay 
hold of me. Perhaps you know better than that, but still I 
don't think you would have cared to go very near this Roman 
captain. But he was not at all an unkind man ; he had kindly 
feelings, not only towards his servant, but alsa towards the 
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Jews whom he ruled We read that the elders of the Jews 
themselves came and told Jesus that " he loved their nation " 
and had even " built a synagogue " for them (ver. 5). But we 
will especially think about his kindness to his servant He 
could very easily have got another servant if this one had died 
or continued sick, but he cared very much about this one, and 
wanted to see him get well, and be out of pain and dauger. 
But— 

Secondly : All his lave for his servant could not heal him. 
Have you ever had any one sick and ready to die whom you 
loved very much ? You would have done anything you could 
to heal them, but your kindness alone could not make them 
welL A few years ago the Prince of Wales was very ill and 
likely to die, and not only the Queen and all his family were 
very anxious about him, but all the English people desired him 
to recover. But their sympathy alone could not save him. 

Now, this centurion was a rich man and a great man, and 
was very much liked by all the people in Capernaum. But all 
his riches and greatness, and all the kindly feelings of his 
friends could not heal his servant But — 

Thirdly : His kindness to his servant led Mm to ask help 
from yesus. If you had a little brother or sister who was dear 
to you, and he were sick and ready to r^ie, would you not do 
what you could to save him by going for the doctor and beg- 
ging hard that he would come and see him at once? Of 
course you would. Now, do you not see that all this running 
to the doctor for help would come from your love to your 
brother or sister? If they were not dear to you, you would not 
care about the doctor's coming. It \;as the love which this 
centurion had for his servant which led him to send to Jesus, 
who he knew had been healing sick and dying people in 
other parts of the country. But — 

Fourthly : I warn you to notice that although he was a great 
man and was much respected in the city^ yet he felt thai there 
was a great difference between himself and yesus Christ, See 
what message he sent to the Saviour: '*Lord, trouble not 
Thyself; for I am not worthy that Thou shouldest enter under 
my roof; wherefore neither thought I myself worthy to come 
unto Thee " (ver. 6, 7). The elders of the Jews, by whom he 
sent this message, seemed to think that he deserved that Jesus 
should listen to his request They tell Jesus Christ that " he 
is worthy for whom He should do this : for he loveth our 
nation, and he hath built us a synagogue " (vers. 4, 5). But 
the centurion himself does not feel that Jesus ought to help 
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him because he had built the Jews, a church. He says, *' I 
am not worthy even to come to Jesus." Have you ever 
noticed when reading the New Testament how every kind of 
person who knew Jesus when He was upon earth felt what a 
great difference there was between them and Him? Martha 
and Mary of Bethany^ who had most likely, been good people 
all their lives, felt that Jesus was their Lord and Master (John 
zi. 27, 28), and that their goodness was nothing compared 
with His. When Peter first knew Jesus, he said to Him, 
" Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord " (Luke 
V. 8). The man who condemned Him to die said that He 
was '' a just or righteous man " (Matt. xxviL 24), and so did 
the centurion who commanded the soldiers who crucified Him 
(Luke xxiiL 47). And when He was on the cross, the dying 
thief called Him Lord and Eling of the heavenly world (Luke 
xxiiL 42).. And this centurion of Capernaum felt, like all the 
rest, that Jesus was very great and very good, and that he was 
a very unworthy person in comparison. But now we have 
come to what, I think, is a very nice part, in which the 
centurion says — 

That though the Lard ^esus is so^ much better and greater 
than He is y yet there is one thing in which they are alike. 
He says that he is like Jesus because he had only to speak 
the word of command, and what he commanded was done. 
Jesus Christ and the Roman officer were bot&. alike in this, 
— that he had power to order his- men to do what he chos^ 
and Jesus had power to order sickness and disease away 
from people whenever He pleased. Whether the centurion 
gave an order to one man or to fifty, or to all the hundred, 
ihty all did as he told them. '' I say unto one. Go, and he 
goeth, and to another. Come, and he cometh; and to my 
servant. Do this, and he doeth it" (ver. 8). If one of his 
men in battle had his sword drawn and was about to kill some 
one, and the centurion said, **• Don't kill him," he would not 
do it And if all his men were fighting in battle, and were 
about to rush forward with their drawn swords upon their 
enemies, and he did not want them to kill them,, he would 
only have to speak one word and they would all stand still 
and put up their swords. Perhaps you have seen soldiers at 
drill. They were all standing quite stilL Then you have 
heard their captain speak out one word, and, in a moment, 
whatever he told them to do was done. I have read won- 
derful things about soldiers obeying the word of command. 
About eighteen hundred years ago there was a Roman soldier 
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placed on guard in the city of Pompeii. He was ordered to 
stand in a certain spot until another soldier should come and 
take his place. But on that very day the burning mountain 
Vesuvius sent forth such quantities of burning lava that the 
whole city was buried in it, and remained buried until a few 
years ago. And then some people began to dig down and 
find the city, and they found the skeleton of this Roman 
soldier standing in the very spot where he had been ordered 
to stand eighteen hundred years ago. When the dreadful 
burning lava began to pour down upon him he did not try 
to run away, but stood still until he was quite dead, and there 
his skeleton has remained until now. 

But there is another very wonderful thing which our own 
soldiers did when the commander told them to do it Not 
many years ago a ship called the Birkenhead^ which was 
going abroad, full of soldiers and their wives and children, 
met with an accident, and began to sink far away from any 
land. They lowered the boats in order that the people might 
get into them before the ship went down. But there was not 
near enough room in the boats for alL They were only big 
enough to hold the women and children and a few sailors to 
row them. Then the commander told all the soldiers to come 
up on the xieck of the ship and to stand there quite still. And 
the women and children got into the boats and pulled away, 
and the Birkenhead kept sinking, foot by foot, and inch by 
inch, but the soldiers did not move. They all stood still as 
their commander told them, and he and they went down 
together into the depths of the sea. They were told to stand 
still, and they did so, till the waters covered them. 

Now let us see how Jesus was obeyed. One day a leper 
came to Jesus and said, " Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst 
make me clean." And Jesus said, " I will : be thou clean," 
and immediately his leprosy was gone. Again we read in the 
Gospel of Luke, " Now when the sun was setting, ^all that had 
any sick with divers diseases brought them to Him ; and He 
laid His hands on every one of them, and healed them. And 
devils also came out of many, crying out, and sajdng. Thou 
art Christ, the Son of God. And He, rebuking them, suffered 
them not to speak : for they knew that He was Christ " (Luke 
iv. 41). 

Now, here you see that Jesus showed that He had authority 
over all kinds of diseases and over evil spirits, and that they 
obeyed His words just as soldiers obey the words of their 
commander. As the centurion could command his soldiers 
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not to hurt people, so Jesus could tell the fevers and leprosies 
not to hurt people any more. The centurion and Jesus were 
both commanders. 

_ Then the centurion was like Jesus because he could be obeyed 
at a distance,. He could send a message from Capernaum to 
Jenisalem if he had soldiers there, and they would do what he 
sent them word to do just as much as if he was with them. 
One day an officer came to the Duke of Wellington and told 
him that if some of his soldiers did not have some more sent 
to help them they would be all killed. The Duke said they 
must stay where they were and not move. " Very well," said 
the officer ; " you will find us all there after the battle." And 
he did find them there, but they were all dead. They had 
obeyed his word, and remained in their places, sdthough he 
was not there to see that they did so. And so it was with 
sickness and Jesus. The centurion said, Lord, do not trouble 
Yourself to come ; if You say the word only, my servant shall 
be healed. And Jesus did so. He did not go near the sick 
man, but only willed that the sickness should leave him, and 
it did so. 

Now I shall finish by asking you to remember three things. 

1. That J^esus can answer our prayers without speaking a 
word, Jesus did not speak to the centiurion ; He did not go 
to the sick man and say, " Be thou healed," as He did to 
the leper. But yet "when they that were sent returned to 
the house, they found the servant whole that had been sick " 
(ver. 10). 

Now, when you pray to Jesus for forgiveness and for His Holy 
Spirit, He can forgive you and help you to be good without 
your hearing Him speak or seeing Him. This sick man was 
healed by the power of Jesus without his seeing Him or hearing 
Him speak. 

2. That the servant was healed at once, and not little by 
little. If you were very ill the doctor would come and see 
you, and give you medicine. The next day he would come 
and see if the medicine had made you better. Each day he 
would come, and you would go on feeling a little better every 
day, and perhaps in a month you would be quite well. Is this 
the way the centurion's servant was cured ? No, he was made 
well at once. 

3. ^esus likes us to pray for other people. The centurion 
did not ask for anything for himself All he asked was for 
another. And Jesus praised him very much. If you have 
any one belonging to you who is sick, Jesus will lie pleased 
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if you pray for them. If you have a brother or sister who 
seems to be growing bad, Jesus will be pleased if you pray for 
them. And always remember that wherever your friends are, 
Jesus can reach them and make them good by His power, as 
He made the sick servant well in answer to the centurion's 
prayer. 
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IX. 

TEMPTATION TO BRING OUT THE GOOD. 

'* And it came to pass after these things that God did tempt Abraham."— 

Gen. xxi. i. 

I WANT to make this word tempt very plain to all of you. 
Suppose one of you boys, as you go home from school 
to-day, were to pick up a ring which looked just like gold. 
You would think to yourself at once, "If this is really a gold 
ring it is worth a good deal of money." And then you would 
begin to want to find out if it were real gold or not. How 
could you find out ? I will tell you. Take it Xo a goldsmith, 
and he will soon tell you whether it is worth a pound or a 
penny. He will pour upon it a little drop of liquid that he 
keeps for the purpose, and he will know by the colour of the 
ring when the liquid touches it whether it is. gold or only 
pretence. He will have tried the ring, will he not ? And this 
is what the word tempt means here. Is it not a good thing to 
have the ring tried in this manner ? Yes, and so it is good for 
people to be tried or tempted in this way. When a large 
steam-vessel is built she is not sent across the -sea directly her 
engines are put in. She goes a short voyage along the coast 
on what is called her trial trip, and then the captain finds out 
all her good qualities and any little faults that want putting 
right. Perhaps he thought she could only sail at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, and he finds she can go fourteen. He 
would not have known what she could do if he had not tried 
her, would he? Now, when it says here that God did tempt 
Abraham, it means that He put him upon trial, that Abraham 
might show what a great thing ;He could do when God com- 
manded him. Sometimes, when your schoolmaster has been 
giving you some easy sums which you have worked correctly, 
he sets you one ever so much harder than any you have ever 
done. He knows that you will have to use all your knowledge 
and work hard to work that sum, and this is just why he gives 
it to you. Do you think that is good for you ? Yes. It is a 
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temptation, not to lead you to do wrong, but to lead you to do 
right It may make your head ache and make you sigh a 
little, but it is a good thing lor you, and if you do it right will 
it not be better for you to have had the trial ? Yes, to be sure 
it wilL You did not know what you could do in this way 
before, and you won't be afraid of the next hard sum the 
master gives you. And so it was a good thing for Abraham 
that God should tempt or try him by telling him to do this 
very hard thing, even to take his well-beloved son Isaac, and 
offer him up as a sacrifice. This was not the first time that 
God had tried Abraham to bring out the good that was in 
him. A long time before this God had said to Abraham, 
'' Get thee out from thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father's house, and go to a land that I will show thee." 
And Abraham at once left his home and his father and went 
out, not knowing where God was going to lead him. This 
showed how much faith, or trust, Abraham had — how he was 
sure that God would take care of him and bless him wherever 
he went This temptation or trial brought out the good that 
was in him. But it was a hard trial, was it not, to have to 
leave his home and friends ? 

But soon there came a harder one. God promised him a 
son, but he had to wait for many^ many years before his son 
was bom. Isaac was not bom until Abraham was a hundred 
years old. Sometimes you want something very much, and 
your father says, " You shall have it when you are a man, or a 
woman." What a long time that seems to have to wait, does 
it not? But Abraham had to wait much longer after God 
promised him a son before he had what he so much wished 
for. This was a trial too. And it brought out the patience 
that there was in Abraham. We should not have known how 
patient Abraham was if his son had been given to him as soon 
as he was promised. ^ But now Isaac was about sixteen, and 
Abraham was thinking what a good boy he was, and what a 
comfort he was to him, when suddenly God's voice is heard 
saying, "Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah ; and offer 
him up for a bumt offering upon one of the mountains that 
I will tell thee of." This was the hardest of all the trials 
that came to Abraham; but this was the very one that has 
made him so famous, and for which God said he should be a 
blessing to all people in time to come. Now, from this trial 
of Abraham, which is here called a temptation^ I want you to 
leam — 
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I. That you can be tempted to do good. Not long ago I read 
an account of a noble deed done by a boy. A big man was 
rowing down a river, and the boat got overturned. He could 
not swim, so he sank to the bottom like a millstone. On the 
bank of the river stood a boy about twelve years old. He 
heard the cry of help from the men on the shore and saw that 
none of them ventured to save the <nan. In a moment, like 
an arrow from a bow, he dived from the bank and ¥ras beside 
the drowning man. When the man saw the lad he tried to 
take hold of him, and if he had done so they would both have 
sunk together and have been drowned. However, the little 
fellow was too nimble for him. He dived again, and coming 
up behind the man, he grasped him by his hair and so drew 
bun safe to land. Now, that cry for help was a temptation to 
do good, a temptation not to destroy life, but to save it The 
man's need tried the boy's strength and courage. But don't 
you think he felt happier when he had gone through the trial 
and saw the big man safe on the shore ? Yes. And so will you 
whenever you obey Grod in any trial which He sends. For — 

II. All 'the temptation which God sends is to make peopU 
better and therefore happier. Abraham was happier after God 
had tried him Uian he was before, after his great trust in God 
had been shown in such a great deed. When a young sailor* 
boy first goes to sea and is told by the captain to go to the 
mast-head in a storm, he feels that the command is a trying 
one. He knows very weU that if he loses his hold upon the 
rope he will be blown overboard into the boiling sea. But 
when he has been up and done what he was told, he is happier 
than he was before and he is a better sailor. Now, the captain 
knows that it will be so, and it is not in unkindness that he 
gives him such a hard task. He wants to bring the boy's 
courage into 'exercise and to make him fit, little by little, to 
command a ship himself when he is a man. Now, remember, 
that whenever God tells you to do a hard thing, or what seems 
to you hard and unpleasant, it is only to make you stronger in 
goodness, to make you more fit to live now on earth and for 
everjin heaverL 

I opce visited two men in a hospital at the same time who 
hadjnjured their knees very seriously. One was quite an 
elder^MDian : he fell down in the street on a piece of orange- 
peel, and though it was such a little fall, he broke the bone of 
his knee, and it seemed very doubtful whether he would ever 
walk again. The other man was a shipwright, and had fallen 
from the side of a vessel he was building ; his injury was not 
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so serious, and he was much younger, so it seemed more likely 
that he would recover the use of his limb. The surgeon said 
to them both, " Now, if you want to get quite well, you must 
do exactly as I tell you : you must let your knee remain in the 
position in which I place it, and you must not move it at all." 
" What !" they said, "keep it for days without moving : that will 
be hard." " Yes," said the doctor, " that is what I wish you 
to do." And my old friend did so. I went to see him several 
times, and four or fivt, weeks he kept his leg lying in one position. 
" That was a hard thing to do," you will say. It was indeed, 
but he had his reward. Contrary to our expectations, his knee 
got quite well, and he can now walk as well as ever he did. 
But the younger man was not so obedient and patient He 
moved his limb several times, and the consequence was that 
he is now not able to bend his knee, and will have to limp 
with the help of a stick as long as he lives. 

Now, dear children, sometimes God gives us something to 
do which is very difficult indeed. But all God's commands 
are for our good — to cure us of the disease of sin, to make us 
strong in goodness, like the angels of God. Some of you 
have bad tempers. When you are vexed you say angry wicked 
words. You have other bad habits, and God tells you you are 
to leave off these sinful ways. But you say it is so difficult to 
obey God. I know it is ; but if you will try, and ask Him to 
help you, you will find yourself getting stronger and stronger 
in goodness, and then you will feel that God's commands, 
which seemed so strict, are only given in kindness. You will 
say, " The more I try to do what Jesus has commanded me, 
the pleasanter His commands become." And what was hard 
at first will become quite easy in time. Abraham had been 
obeying God for many long years when God gave him 
this very difficult command, and so he was able to obey 
Him by this very great act. And Abraham knew that all 
the hard things that God had told him to do before had 
been for his good, and this made him so willing to obey 
Him now. 

III. I want you to remember that one good deed may do good 
to many after you are dead. Just notice what God said to 
Abraham out of heaven (ver. 16): "Because thou hast done 
this things and hast not withheld thy son, thine only son ... in 
blessing I will bless thee, and in multiplying I will multiply thy 
seed as the stars of heaven, and as the sand which is upon 
the sea-shore; and thy seed shall possess the gate of his 
enemies ; and in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
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blessed; because thou hast obeyed mj ▼oicei'* I have heazd 
of an old man who fdt that hie would like to do something for 
others after he was gone What do you think he did? He 
{Wanted a peartreei A friend came to him wlule he was 
planting it ^ What are you doing ? " he said. '' I am plant- 
ing a pear-tree." *'But|" said his friend, ''you will never live 
to eat of the fruit" '^Np," said the (M man; ''but who 
planted the pear-trees from which I have been eating all my 
life? And I want people to eat the fruit of trees that I have 
planted after I have gone;" This was a nice thing to do, was 
it not ? YeS| but I want you to plant trees whic]^ are much 
better, which will last much longer. A good deed, a kind 
word, will live much longa than any tree, and bear much 
more precious fruit One deed of a good boy who has died 
lives in the heart of his mother : she thinks about U, and 
tells it to his brothers and sisters, and they think about it, and 
they may be led to Jesus by his one good deed. So with 
Abraham's one deed. He obeyed God, and God said that cme 
deed should live as long as the world and longer, and that all 
nations should be blessed by it Suppose any of you children 
were to take a little seed-corn which a baby might crush if he 
were to tread upon it, and to sow this in ground that had bean 
ploughed. That little seed would bear an ear of com, which 
would have many seeds, and in two or three years the one ear, 
if planted, would become more than a hundred ears, and in 
one hundred years it would become a field of com, and so it 
would go on multiplying^ until firom one little seed would come 
enough bread to feed all the people in England. And so a 
good deed makes other good deeds, and they are the seeds of 
others, until many people get a blessing. The obedience of 
Abraham was the means of blessing Isaac and his children, 
and their chMren, throughout many generations. More than a 
thousand years afterwards God sent a message to the people 
of Israel, who were his descendants, which you may read in 
the eighth verse of the forty-first chapter of Isaiah. God 
there tells them that they are the children of *' Abraham, His 
friendj'* and promises to bless them for Abraham's sake. And 
by and by Jesus, the Saviour of the world, was bom, and He 
was a Son of Abraham, because His human mother was de- 
scended from Abraham. And all the nations of the earth are 
blessed through Him. And how the one deed that Jesus did, 
when He died upon the cross, blesses us now ! Because of it 
we can ask God to forgive our sins, and give us the same Holy 
Spirit that dwelt in Jesus. Because of this one deed God has 
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brought millions of children to heaven. And from this example 
of Abraham, remember — 

I. Never to be afraid to do anything thai Gad's word tells 
you to do* 

3. 3e sure^ whenever you tempt people, thai you never tempt 
them to do anything but what will make them better, 

3. Ask God to fill you with His Holy Spirit, that you may 
be like a good tree bringing forth good fruit ; for one act of your 
life may do good to many after you are gone. 

When God bode Abraham sacrifice 

His only, much-lovcd son ; 
How prompUr did tlie patriarch rise^ 

Ana sttj^ Thy will be doae. 

Then up Uie hilly so soon to part, 

Prtsaid resolutely on. 
Each with a wondering, thoughtful heart. 

That fcliher and his son. 

The aitkr built, and Isaac laid 

Bound, to be offered there : 
Xx>, the uplifted arm is stayed, 

God bids unbind, and spare. 

So Abraham's fidth was tried, and proved 

Real, earnest, holy, true ; 
Thus, Iioid, by me Thy will be lored. 

And done, my whole life through.* 

H. Bateman. 

• From Tk9 Beak rf Fmise fn- Childrm. Bdited by the Rev. W. O. 
HoaBsa. 
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X. 

GOD EVERYWHERE. 

** Am I a God at hand, saith the Lord, and not a God afar off? Can any 
hide himself in secret places that I shall not see him ? saith the Lord. 
Do not I fill heaven and earth ? saith the Lord." — Jer. xxiiL 23, 24. 

GOD here asks us three questions. Let us talk about 
the last one first. If you take a large bottle and fill 
it with water, you can say, " Does not this water fill every 
part of the bottle?" The air we breathe is everywhere — ^in the 
city and in the country, on the top of the highest mountain 
and in the deepest valley. There is no part of the world 
where there is not air for people to breathe. And so the great 
sea fills all the deep places where it fiows, and the fish live 
and swim and play in its waters. And as the water fills every 
part of the bottle, and the air fills every place in the world, 
and the sea fills up all the deep bed which God has made for 
it, so God fills heaven and earth. He is everywhere, and the 
Bible tells us that we live and move and have our being in 
God, because He is all around us and about us as the air is, 
or as the water is round about the fishes in the sea. There is 
no place anywhere where God is not And when we have 
answered this last question of our text we can very well answer 
the one that is before it — "Can any hide himself in secret 
places that I shall not see him? saith the Lord." For if God 
fills heaven and earth we know that no one in heaven or in earth 
can hide himself from Him, 

Can any one of you run away from himself? No ; you can 
run away from home, you can run away from this part of the 
world to another, you might go all round the world, and you 
will one day go out of the world ; but wherever you go you 
must take yourself vnih you, you cannot run away from your 
own presence. If you were to meet a boy running very fast, 
and you were to ask him where he was running, and he were 
to say, " I intend to run away from myself," how you would 
laugh at him, would you not ? But it is quite as foolish for 
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people to think they can run away from God. We ean 
no more run away from God than we can run away from 
ourselves. 

Do you think people have ever tried to hide away from Godf 
Can you remember reading in the Bible of anyone who tried 
to hide from God ? In the third chapter of Genesis and the 
eighth verse it says, " And they heard the voice of the Lord 
God, walking in the garden in the cool of the day r and Adam 
and his wife hid themselves from the presence of the Lord 
among the trees of the garden." But it was of no use for 
Adam and Eve to do that. God saw them quite plainly, His 
eye had been always upon them from the time that He had 
placed them in the garden. When Eve was listening to the 
words of the serpent, when she took the frait which she had 
been told not to take, and gave it to her husband^ and they 
did eat, God was looking on all the time although they forgot 
it Do you remember what Jonah did when God told Him 
to go to Nineveh ? We read that " Jonah rose up to flee unto 
Tarshish from the presence of the Lord, and went down to 
Joppa ; and he found a ship going to Tarshish ; so he paid 
the fare thereof, and went down into it, to go with them unto 
Tarshish from the presence of the Lord^^ (Jonah L 3). Was it 
not very strange that Jonah should think that if he got to 
Tarshish he should be out of God's presence ? I think he 
must have known. David's pssdm, in which he says, " Whither 
shall I go from Thy spirit ?" or whither shall I flee from Thy 
presence ? If I ascend up into heaven. Thou art there ; if I 
make ray bed in- hell (or the grave)> behold Thou art there ; 
if I take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead me, and 
Thy right hand shall hold me " (Psalm cxxxix. 7 — 10). But I 
suppose he had forgotten it just at that time. But God soon 
made him feel that he could not flee from His presence, for 
you know how a great storm almost wrecked the vessel, and 
Jonah was cast into the sea, and God prepared a great flsh to 
swallow him, and then he was very glad to And that even when 
he was tossing upon the waters inside a flsh he was as near to 
God and could pray to Him as well as if he had been at home 
in Jerusalem. 

But there have been many people since the days of Jonah 
who have forgotten that " the eyes of the Lord are in every 
place," that there is no such thing as getting out of His 
sight Have you boys or girls never done anything when your 
mother or father has been out of the room that you would not 
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have done V they had been looking at yon? I am afiaid diat 
we can all remember times when this has been the case. But 
then we foigpt that God was looking on all the time. But 
now let me ask jou another question — 

Why do feopUeoer want U hide aw^frmmGmlt When yon 
are at home and have done nothing wion^ yon doat want to 
get away from your mother's presence, do you ? No ; if yon 
girls have a good mother, yoa like to be where she is ; if she 
is obliged to leave you for a few days, you are sc»iy, and yoa 
feel so joyful when shecomes home again. And yoa boys like 
nothing better, if you have a kind £ai&ei; than Uiat he should 
come and have a game with you. But if you have disobeyed 
your parents you feel quite differently. Then you feel untu^py 
when they look at yoa ; you wish almost that you could get 
away before they find you out And it is nn that makes 
people wish to hide frcnn God. Do you think any of the 
angels ever try to hide away from Him? or any of our dear 
friends who served Him here on the earth, and who have now 
gone to live with Him in heaven? No ; when they were dyii^ 
it was the thought that they were going to be with God that 
made them g^bd. Paul, in one (A fajs letters, says that he shall 
be glad when God calls him home, because then he shall be 
'' absent from the body and frtsent with the Lord" (2 Cor. 
V. 8). Paul did not mean that God was not present with him 
always upon the earth, but that in heaven people always fed 
how near He is to them, because, as it says in the book of 
the Revelation, there '' they shall see His fiice" (Rev. zzil 4). 
Did Adam and Eve ever try to hide away from God before 
they disobeyed Him? No. And why did Jonah want to 
flee from the presence of the L(»d? Because God told him 
to go and preach to the people oi Nineveh, and he was dis- 
obedient, and was unwilling to do what God commanded 
him. 

Now, the first question in our verse is very much like the 
other twa '' Am I a God at hand, saith Ae LcMrd, and not 
afar off?'' We can answer jvif to that because ve can answer 
yes to the other two questions. 

Seeif^ that Ged fills heaven and ear^ we know that He is 
dose to everyone of us at all times. Because He fills heaven 
and earth He can help peo]^ in all parts of tiie world at the 
same time. The dying soldier who is lying on the batde-fidd, 
if he knows God as his Friend, lifts up his heart to Him Aere^ 
and feels that He is close to him, and dies in peace. And 
perhaps at the very same moment a poor sail<»: who has been 
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shipwrecked is clinging to the broken mast of his ship all 
alone on the wide ocean, and he looks up to God, if he has 
been used to pray to Him, and he feels that God comforts and 
strengthens him even there. And a little child is saying her 
evening prayer by her mother's knee, and God is as dose to 
her as He is to the others, and hears her prayer at the same 
time. And idiile Jonah was pcaying inside the fish and feeling 
that God could hear every word he said even there, the High 
Priest was offering the sacrifice in the temple at Jerusalem, 
and God was there too, hearing the prayers of His servants. 
How true are the words of the apostle Paul, '* God is not far 
from every one of us " 1 

A little more than a year ago, a sad accident happened in a 
coal-mine in Wales. An immense quantity of water rushed 
into it from an old disused pit and flooded it Most of the 
men had left their work, and some were saved in a few hours ; 
but down in one very deep part of the pit, shut in by the 
water, and yet so placed that it did not drown them, were four 
men and a boy in what seemed as if it must be their grave. 
There they were in the darkness, without food, and with tons 
of solid earth and coal shutting them in from the light of day 
and from their loving wives and mothers and children. But 
some of their brave friends undertook to try and make a way 
of escape for them. But in order to do this, tons of water 
must be pumped out, and yards and yards of coal cleared 
away with pickaxes. The poor prisoners heard the noise of 
the pickaxes ; but they knew that many days must pass before 
deliverance could come, and they might starve or be suffocated 
with the bad air before that time came. And on one side of 
their prison stood the great wall of water ready to burst in 
upon them so soon as their friends made a hole by which the 
air in which they were living should escape. But some of 
these men, if not all, loved and feared God ; the boy was a 
Sunday-scholar ; and they felt that they w^re as near to their 
Heavenly Father in that black hole as when they were praising 
Him in the chapel on the Sunday. And they were not afhdd 
to die, for they knew that they could go to heaven as quickly 
from a coal-mine as from their beds. And so they prayed and 
sang hymns until they were too weak to speak from want of 
food. This wei^ on for nine days and nights, and all this 
time the buried miners lifted up their hearts to their God 
and Father. And He saved them, for on the ninth day Aeir 
deliverers reached them and carried them, more dead than 
alive, to the hospital And by degrees they grew strong again. 
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How good a thing it is to be a servant of God, so as to have 
Him for our Friend when trouble comes ! 

There are one or two things more that I want you to 
remember. 

First : Thai if God fills heaven and earth, He must he a Spirit^ 
and not have a body like ours. If you were to fill a room with 
anything that you can see and handle, fill it in every part from 
the floor to the ceiling, no one could get into that room, could 
they ? No. If your mother has a little cradle that is only 
just big enough for your baby brother, and he fills it, no one 
else can lie in it at the same time, can they ? No. Now, God 
here tells us plainly that He fills heaven and earth ; but do you 
"not see that if God had a body, as we have, there would be no 
room for anyone in heaven and earth except God Himself? 
Therefore God must be a Spirit If a blacksmith was working 
all day close to you, do you not think you would hear him ? 
Yes, he could not so much as make an iron horseshoe without 
your hearing every stroke of his hammer. But God is always at 
work close to you, and yet you never hear Him. This is very 
wonderful and very hard for us to understand. Some years 
ago a lady in Ireland took into her house a little deaf and 
dumb boy whom she wanted to bring up in the fear and love 
of God. But the poor boy had never heard of God, and it 
was very difficult to make him understand. His friend used 
to talk to Him by spelling words upon her fingers, as I daresay 
you have seen people do. One day she spelt the word Ged, 
and then told him how God had made him and everything 
that he saw, and how God was everywhere, looking upon all 
the people in the earth. The next day he came to her with a 
very troubled look upon his face. He spelled very quickly 
upon his fingers that he had been looking for God and could 
not find Him. He told her how he had been into the wood, 
up to the top of the hill, round the lake, but there was no God. 
He had been expecting ta find a God that He could see. His 
kind friend was very much puzzled as to how she should make 
him understand that God was a Spirit and therefore could not 
be seen. Presently she took the bellows and gave one or two 
gentle puffs upon his cheek. He drew away and made her 
understand that he did not like it She shook her head and 
said there was nothing there — that she could not see anything. 
He looked at her for a few minutes, and then he understood 
her. His face lighted up and he spelt quickly the words, 
" God like windy^ " God like vfindJ* And he learnt to know 
his God whom he could not see, and to pray to Him, and in 
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a few years he died a very happy death, knowing that he was 
going home to his Unseen Father. And we, too, can learn 
to serve and love this wonderful God, who, like the air, is all 
around us and about us, and who yet cannot be seen. 

Secondly : Because God is a Spirit, no one can make an image 
of God, You know that you are a spirit living in a body ; 
you have never seen that thinking part of yourself which 
we call a soul or a spirit, and therefore you cannot make 
a picture or likeness of it Did you ever hear of a painter 
who made a picture of a soul ? Or of a sculptor who cut out 
the image of one out of a block of marble? No; they can 
make pictures and images of bodies which can be seen, but 
not of the invisible spirit Neither can men make a likeness 
of God. There is One Person whom the Bible calls " the 
image of the Invisible God" (CoL i. 15). But this means 
that He is like Htm in goodness, and power, and tenderness. 
Hiis Person, you know, is Jesus, our Saviour, God's well- 
beloved Son ; and if we worship Jesus Christ, we shall worship 
the image of Himself which God has sent into the world The 
Son of God became a man because He knew it would be 
easier for us to love and serve His Father through a Person 
who could be seen. 

Always by day, always by night. 

While resting or at play, 
My life is passing in Thy sight, 

Thou markest all my way, 

I cannot speak but Thou dost hear \ 

I whisper, Thou dost know ; 
I walk, and Thou art ever near ; 

Thou goest where I go. 

The thoughts so secret in my heart. 

Are looked upon by Thee : 
Great God, hoW wonderful Thou art 1 

O help and pity me 1 

Bless me, and keep me near to Thee, 

In holy, loving fear ; 
That it may please and comfort me 

To know Thou art so near.* 

H. Batemak. 

• From The Book of Praise for Children. Edited by the Rev. W. G. 

HOIUOER. 
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XL 
OLD PATHS FOR YOUNG FEET. 

**Thiis saiA tiie Lord, Stand ye in tke way^ and se^ and ask for the old 
paths, where is the good way, and walk thareiny and ye shall find rest 
for your souls."— Jsiu vi. i6. 

MY dear children, do you know that there are some 
clever people in this country who can tell when we 
are going to have rough and stormy weather? By noticing 
the weati^er-glasses, and by other things, they can tdl when a 
storm of wind is comings and then th^ send word to the 
harbour-master in every town upon the sea-coast, and he hangs 
out a signal upon the end of the pier, so that all the captains 
who sail by may take warning, and make haste and get their 
ships into a safe place before the tempest comes. Suppose 
the captain of some ship were to see the signal, and say, 
" What do I care for the signal ! I don't believe we shall have 
a storm.'' And suppose, when the storm overtook him, his 
ship were to sink, and he and his sailors were to be drowned, 
would you not say, *' Well, he was told what was coming : why 
did he not run into harbour?'' I am sure we should all say 
he had done what was very foolish and very wrong. Or if 
you were to see a boy standing on the rails of a railway, and 
you were to tell him that an express train was coming in a few 
minutes, and yet he did not move, but stood and was cut to 
pieces, you would say, " It was his own fault : I told him about 
the train, and he had plenty of time to get out of the way." 
Yes, and so had the captain time to run into harbour before 
the stomL Which came first to him — the tempest or the 
warning? The warning, did it not? And which came first to 
the boy — ^your words, or the blow from the train ? Your words. 
Now, this, my dear children, is the way with God. He 
never strikes men with judgment for their sins before He warns 
them. He speaks words of warning first, and strikes afterwards, 
very often a long time afterwards. In the days of Noah God 
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told lum to tell the people in the world that there was a storm 
coming because of their sins. And Noah hung out the storm 
signal for one hundred and twet^ years (Gen. vi 3). He told 
the people what God had said ; and he began to build the ark 
whidi was to shelter him and his family. But you know that 
Noah's warnings were not listened to ; the people said, '' There 
is no sign of a storm ; " and they went on, so the Saviour tells 
us, "eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and knew not 
until the flood came and took them all away" (Matt xxiv. 
38, 39). But God did not said the flood until long after 
He sent the warning. 

Jeremiah^ t^ prophet, who wrote the words of our text, 
has just befiDre told the Jewish people that there is a storm 
coming upon them because of their great sins. They had 
despised God's laws, and persecuted His servants, and now 
they must prepare ioc a storm — a storm of iron and steel — for 
the soldiers of the king of Babylon were coming with their 
swords and spears, and they would enter into the city of 
Jerusalem, break down its walls, bum its beautiful temple and 
palaces, and carry away all the inhabitants into their own land* 
But Jeremiah tells them that even now the storm may be pre- 
vented, that if they will do as he tells them, God will forgive 
their past sins and bless them in the future. What does he 
say they must do ? They must obey the command of the text 
^ JTius saith the Lord^ stand ye in the ways^ and see^ and ask 
far the old paths y where is the good way^ and walk therein^* 
But they did not do this, and so the storm came, and they 
were nearly all carried away from their homes into Babylon. 
Were they not warned before the storm came? Yes. Did 
they listen to the warning ? Na 

But, my dear children, God speaks these words to us, as 
well as to the ancient Jews; and I want you to notice, sepa- 
rately, the four commands here given. Firsts God commands 
us to stand in the ways. Secondly^ He commands us to think 
ahout good things. See^ God says, and by that He means, 
thinky consider. Thirdly^ He tells us to ask for the old paths* 
hn^ fourthly y to walk in them. 

Let us look at these commands. Have you ever been in a 
large wood or forest? Some of you have, I daresay. You 
know that in some parts the trees are very thick, and there are 
no paths, and it is quite lonely. If any of you were to get 
into such a place, you might be in danger of being lost, and 
you would be very anxious not to stay there until it was dark. 
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You would say to yourself, " The best thing I can do is to try 
and find the footpath, and then perhaps I may meet somebody 
who will show me the way home." Then very likely you 
would come to a place where three or four ways met, and you 
would say, '' I am sure I don't know what path to take, I wiU 
wait here until I see someone who will tell me." And so you 
would "stand in the ways." This would be a much bettei 
place to stand in than where there was no path, would it not ? 
Yes. And while you were standing in the way you would do 
the second thing : you would thinks you would see how foolish 
you had been to get so far away from home, and as you 
thought about home you would be more than ever anxious to 
find your way there. And so you would " stand in the way," 
and " see," or consider. Presently a man would come along; 
and what would you do then? You would ask^ would you 
not ? You would say, " Oh, please, sir, tell me the way to 
such a place ; " and when he had told you, you would take the 
first step towards home, and you would walk in the way and 
never stop until you reached your father's house. And so you 
would get home,— ^/^ry/, by standing in the ways, — secondly, 
by thinking, — thirdly, by asking,^ourthly, by walking. 

Sometimes a ship takes fire in the middle of the great ocean. 
The sailors have to escape from her as quickly as possible. 
They let down a boat, and put into it a little food, and there 
they are on the great wide sea, drifting about they know not 
whither, with nothing to tell them which is the way to ga 
Then they say, " If we could only get into that part where the 
ships are alway passing to and fro, we should fall in with one 
which would put us in the way to reach England." Perhaps, 
after a day or two, they catch a glimpse of a large ship passing 
by in the distance. Then they ply their oars with all their 
might, for they know that there is the great highway of the 
sea, and that there they will find guidance. When they get 
their little boat there, they rest upon their oars, and wait, and 
think of their troubles. They think of their wives and children 
at home, and of all the hardships they have endured since 
they started on their voyage. And they keep a sharp look-out 
for the first glimpse of a sail, and by and by a great ship comes 
sailing past, and they call out, "Which is the way to England?" 
And the captain stops his ship and gives them sdl they want, — 
perhaps he gives them a compass, — and then they turn their 
boat's head towards home, and row away with all their strength. 

Now, dear young fHends, we have all lost our way — ^that is, 
we have got out of the path of holiness into that of sin — ^and 
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God wants us to come back to Himself, who is the home of 
our souls, as the Bible says, " our dwelling-place in all genera- 
tions" (Ps. xc. i). When He tells us to stand in the ways, 
He means we are to go into places where we can get directed 
home to Gk)d and to the city where God dwells. When your 
mother says, " Now, my dear ones, I am going to read to you 
about our Lord Jesus Christ, and we will have a nice talk 
about what He used to do and say," and you run and fetch 
your stools and gather round to listen, then you are standing 
in the ways, as God here commands you. And when you 
listen to your mother's teachings and think about what she 
says, and ask her questions about God, then you are asking 
the way home. And when you believe that God loves you, 
and pray to Him, and try to please Him in all that you do, 
you are walking in the way home. You stand in the ways 
when you go to the Sunday-school and when you go into the 
house of God. When you think over what you have heard 
there, and ask your teacher or some kind friend for advice, or 
when you open your Bible in the morning and say to your 
Father in heaven, "Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth," 
then you are inquiring for the old paths of holiness, you are 
saying, " Where is the good way?" 

But you must not rest satisfied with asking for the good way j 
you must pray earnestly for the Holy Spirit to help you to do 
what God would have you do — to ask Him to pardon your 
sins for Jesus Christ's sake, and seek in all you do to serve 
Him and to be His disciple. Then you will be walking 
in the good way, the narrow way which Jesus tells us " leadeth 
unto life" — that is, to God, and holiness, and heaven (see 
Matt vii. 14). 

Now look in the text and see what God has promised to 
those who stand in the ways, and walk therein. He says, 
^^ and ye shall find rest fpr your souls,^^ God says, walking in 
His way will bring rest to our souls. You would not feel very 
happy, would you, if you were out in the midst of a wood and 
did not know the way home, as I said just now ? You would 
not have ease and comfort in your mind. But when you had 
found the way and had begun to walk in it, your trouble would 
be gone, your mind would be at rest. And so when we feel 
that we are not walking in God's way, that we are not on the 
road to heaven, we cannot be really happy. Every now and 
then there is an uncomfortable feeling that all is not right with 
us, we do not like to think of God, we feel afi*aid when we are 
reminded of death and of the day when we shall stand before 
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the judgment-seat of Jesus. Our conscience keeps sa3dng 
that we are wrongs and these feelings take the edge off our 
enjoyments* But when we have come to Jesus and know that 
our sins are forgiven, that God is our Friend, and that death 
will bring us only gladness and joy, our fears are gone, and we 
feel at rest, like children who know that every step brings 
them nearer home. 

Now I want you to notice the four little words which give 
authority to what I have been saying. They are the first in 
the text : '' Tkus saith t}u LordJ* When you write a letter 
and have come to the end of all you have to say, what do you 
do ? You sign your name. You mean that the words written 
there zieyour words, that the letter is your letter. Sometimes 
the Queen sends out an order, or a proclamation, as it is called, 
about something that she wishes her subjects to do. Her 
name is printed at the top in large letters. VICTORIA^ 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland ! Now, here God puts His 
name at the beginning of His message to us. What does that 
show us ? That they are not Jeremiah's words, or the words 
of any man, but the words of the great King of sdl the earth. 

Do you Mnk God has any right to speak to us and command us 
in this way f When a man is a general over a thousand men, 
he has a right to speak to them because he is their master, and 
no soldier would think of so much as moving to the right or 
left when his general said, " Stand stilL'' Your mother has a 
right to command you, has she not ? She has a right to tell 
you to do things that will be good for you to da Why is this ? 
Because she is your mother, she is more nearly related to you 
than any other person in the world,- she loves you better than 
anyone else, she has done more for you than any other person. 
Now, God has a right to command us, because He is our Master, 
and because He is our Maker and our Father. He is more 
nearly related to us than any other person in the world. He 
loves us better even than the most loving mother. He has done 
for us more than any earthly parent has done or ever can da 
And because He cares so much for us He will speak. I have 
read of a king who had a dumb son. They both went to fight 
in a battle. Presently the father was quite surrounded by his 
enemies, and his son saw that their swords were about to fall 
on him, and his love to his father gave his tongue power to 
utter words, and the man who had been dumb cried out, " Oh, 
don't kill him, he is my father I" What gave him such earnest- 
ness that he had power to speak ? Was it not his love to his 
father ? And it is God's love that makes Him speak to us. 
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Then again, Have we not need that God should speak t 
Why does your mother spread the cloth and put the bread and 
the cakes on the table ? Is it not because she knows you are 
very much in need of something to eat? She would not 
waste her time in getting the tea ready if she did not know 
that presently you would come in very hungry. A wise man 
will not take gold sovereigns and give them away to people 
who he knows do not need them. Neither will he throw 
away his words by speaking where he knows people do 
not need his instruction or advice. And do you think God 
would have spoken these words to Jeremiah if He had not 
known that the people who lived then did not stand in need 
of His warnings and His direction? And would He have 
had them written down for us to read if He had not known 
that we should need them too? Oh, my dear children, we 
have more need of God's words to tell us what to do than 
the most hungry child has of bread, or the poorest man has of 
gold ! Be sure that God would not speak to you if He did 
not know you needed His words. 

And, again, When God says, ^^ If you obey me, ye shall find 
rest to your souls,* ought we not to believe Him ? A few years 
ago a great railway was made which reached quite across the 
great continent of America. Many high bridges were built, 
many rivers were crossed, valleys were raised, and high moun- 
tains and hills were cut through. There came a day when all 
the work was done. The great engineer who had overlooked 
it all said the railway was finished and would be found quite 
safe. Did people believe this man's word ? Were they willing 
to get into the carriages and let the engine carry them three 
thousand miles across the great land from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean ? Yes, they were. They had only his word to 
rest on, and on that they were willing to venture their lives on 
a new railroad that no one had ever travelled on before. He 
said, " If you get into the train and go on to the end of the 
journey, you will come to the Pacific Ocean." And they 
believed him and set out on their journey. 

Now, God has promised that those who do as He tells them 
shall find their way to rest now and to heaven by and by : and 
shall we not believe Him ? Why did the engineer give the 
promise ? Because he knew where the road led to, and that 
the railway was safe and could be travelled upon. And God 
knows the road that leads to heaven, and what we must do to 
bring us there. 

And just notice here, dear children, that this road is not a 
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new one. What does the text say ? " Ask for the old paths." 
The good way is a very old way. Is not the way of sin an 
old way too? Yes; the Bible says, "Hast thou marked the 
old way^ which wicked men have trodden ? " (Job xx. 15.) 
But the way of sin is not so old as the way of goodness. 
There was no way of sin before Satan disobeyed God, but 
there was always a way of goodness. Goodness is as old as 
God, and there were angels walking in that way long, long 
before there was any sinner in the universe. And millions 
upon millions of men have walked in that way since, and they 
have found it led them to the holy and blessed city where God 
and His angels dwell, where nobody ever cries, because in it 
there is no death, neither sorrow, nor pain (Rev. xxi. 4). And 
you and I may walk in this way — God desires us to do so — 
He commands us to do so. Shall we not listen to Him and 
begin at once ? 

One word more. How much more " Thus saith the Lord^^ 
ought to mean to you and to me than it meant to Jeremiah 
and the people of his time ! Jesus had not been on the earth 
then. He had not shown His great love for us by dying on the 
cross. There was no New Testament then for the Hebrew 
children to read how " God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life" (John iii. 16). If 
they ought to have listened when Jeremiah said, " Thus saith 
the Lord, " how much more ought we, who know so much more 
about the love of God the Father, and God the Son, and God 
the Holy Spirit ! The words are like a snowball which you 
make in the winter : it is small at first, but every time you roll 
it in the snow it grows bigger, until it is as big as you are. So 
the words " Thus saith the Lord " have been growing more 
weighty and important because God has always been adding to 
His deeds of love and kindness to us His children. 
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MONEY IN THE FISH'S MOUTH. 

•'And when they were come to Capernaum, they that received" tribute 
mone)* came to Peter, and said, Doth not your Master pay tribute ? 
He saith, Yes. And when he was come into the house Jesus pre- 
vented him, saying. What thinkest thou, Simon? <5f whom do the 
kings of the earth take custom or tribute ? of their own children, or 
of strangers ? Peter saith unto Him, Of strangers. Jesus saith unto 
him, Then are the children free. Notwithstanding, lest we should 
offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast an hook, and take up the 
fish that first cometh up ; and when thou hast opened his mouth, thou 
shalt find a piece of money : that take, and give unto them for me and 
thee." — ^Matt. xvii. 24 — 27. 

FIRST, 7 want you to tell me. What is tribute ? The 
tribute spoken of here is money that was oflfered to the 
temple by the Jews to pay the priests and Levites, and to buy 
sheep and oxen for sacrifice, and to keep the temple clean and 
in good order. The little children in Scotland are accus- 
tomed to put a little piece of money into the plate, which is 
always placed at the church door every Sunday. These chil- 
dren are not obliged to give, but they do so fron^ choice and 
firom custom. You have seen people put money into boxes 
or plates when they have been in the house where God is 
worshipped Are they obliged to give their money? Oh no, 
they do it because they like to do it What is done with the 
money ? It goes to support the minister, to keep God's house 
clean and nice, and to pay for the lights we bum there in the 
dark evenings. Nearly every person who comes into God's 
house to worship Him gives his tribute to it, but everyone 
gives what he pleases. But in Jerusalem, when Jesus lived 
there, every Jew was expected to pay the same sum of money 
for the temple, and what is here called the tribute money was 
about one shilling and threepence, and neither Jesus nor 
Peter at this time, if they had put all that they had together, 
could make up this small sum. Jesus had very little money 
when He was on the earth. How true it is what Paul says 
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about the Lord Jesus Christ, "That though He was rich, yet 
for your sakes He became poor, that ye through His poverty 
might be made rich " (2 Cor. viii. 9). 

Now we come to the second thing I want you t© think about : 
That yesus showed Peter that the priests had mo daim upon 
Him for tribute money. This is what He means when He 
says, " Then are the children free." But the first thing that 
Jesus did was to let Peter know that He knew What the tribute 
gatherer had said to him, and that He knew also what answer 
Peter had given him. The man who collected the tribute had 
asked Peter whether His Master paid it, and Peter had said. 
Yes, And as soon as Peter came into the house, it is said 
that Jesus prevented him. What does that mean ? Does it 
mean that He hindered Peter from going to pay the money ? 
No, it cannot mean that How could He prevent Peter from 
paying the money when Peter had no money to pay ? Can 
anyone be said to prevent your giving money to your brother 
when you have not got a penny in the world ? Do you not 
see that you must have the money before you can be prevented 
from giving it J Jesus could not prevent Peter from giving 
money when Peter had no money to give. Then it seems as 
if we had got something rather hard to understand. What is 
the word that makes it hard ? Is it the word Jesus f No. 
Is it the word dutf No. Is it the word him ? No. It i^ 
the word prevented. But if you will pay attention, what is hard 
will soon become easy. You know the New Testament wa^ 
not at first written in English, but in Greek, and when it was 
translated into English, about 300 years ago, the word preven, 
meant to go before. If you and your little sister had walked 
out, and you had gone before her to show her the way, you 
would have been said to prevent her. If two boys had lessonj 
to say, the one who said his lesson first would be said to 
prevefit the other boy. If you and I were both going to speak, 
and I spoke first, I should have been said to prevent you. 
There is a prayer in the Prayer-book which you may have 
heard. It says, " Prevent us, O Lord, in all our ways," which 
means, " Go before us, O Lord, as a shepherd goes before hir. 
sheep, or a guide goes before travellers to help them and 
show them the way." This seems to you a funny meaning fm 
the word "prevent," does it not? We do not use it in thai- 
sense now. It has come to mean to hinder, because you know 
you do hinder people sometimes if you get before them. Nov/ 
you can tell me how Jesus prevented Peter. He spoke before 
him. Peter was just going to tell his Master what he and the 
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collector Bad been talkihg about, but' there was no- need for 
that, because He knew without being told* So. Jesus spoke 
first, and asked Peter a question. What was it ?. " Of whom 
do the kings of the earth take tribute ? of their owa children, 
or of strangers?**' What did He mean? He meant this: 
When people have, a king or a queen to rule over them they 
pay money to. them to enable them to live in a grand house j 
and have many servants and carriages, and live in a way such 
as it is proper for a king or queen to live in. But the king's 
own children don't pay money to him, do they? Oh no. 
They live with him in his palace and enjoy its grandeur^ 
because they are his children. Your father does not make you 
pay rent to him for living in his house, does he ? No. But 
if you were a stranger, you would have to pay rent If. my 
landlord was my father and I was his only son, I am sure he 
would let me live in his house for nothing ; hut because I am 
not his son, I have to pay him rent. Now,, the temple was the 
house of Christ's Father,, and Jesus Christ was His only Son ; 
and the temple belonged to Jesus Christ, for He says, "All 
things are delivered unto me of my Father" (Matt xi. 27). 
Then was it right to expect Jesus^ to pay money for a house 
that belonged to Him ? No ; Jesus said, " The temple is my 
house, and just as a king's children, are free to live in his house 
without pa3mient, so am I free to use my Father's house with- 
out paying tribute.'* 

But notice, thirdly. That ^ems did pay the tribute. Why 
was this ? Why did He take the trouble to send Peter to the 
sea to get the money, when He had just before said, " Then 
are the children free"? He Himself gives us the answer. 
Here it is : " Nevertheless, lest they be offended" Jesus 
means that He did not wish people to think that He thought 
lightly of the house of His Father, and therefore He said, 
" Go, Peter, to the sea, and cast a hook, and take up the fish 
that first cometh," — and there, you know, was enough money 
to pay both for Petet and for Jesus. 

Now we are coming to what I know you have been wanting 
to hear about, and I kept this till last because I knew you 
would like to think about it, and tell me what made it a 
miracle. 

I. When men go out to fish, are they always sure that they 
shall catch some? No. Do you remember what Peter said 
the first time Jesus piet him by the sea-side, and asked him to 
lend Him his boat for a pulpit? We are told in the fifth 
chapter of St Luke's Gospel that Jesus told him to launch 
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out into the deep after the sermon was finished, and He would 
pay him in fishes for lending Him the boat. And what was 
Peter's answer ? " Master, we have toiled all the night and 
have taken nothing." All the night he had been fishing and 
had not caught a single fish ! No, not so much as a sprat or 
a little fish of any kind. Peter, was a good fisherman, yet he 
could not always get the fish into his net Do any of you 
boys ever try to fish with a rod and line ? If you do, you 
know that sometimes you stand a whole hour before you get 
a single bite, and then perhaps it is only a bite. The other 
day I tried to fish for three hours, and only caught one tiny 
fish ! I need not tell you that you cannot whistle a fish on to 
the hooL He will only come when he likes. But you will 
notice that Peter caught this fish at once ; there was no waiting. 
Perhaps the man was waiting for ' the tribute money, and the 
fish came up in time to pay it He came at the very moment 
when Jesus said He would to the hand of Peter. Was not 
this wonderful ? This was a part of the miracle. 

II. The fish had the money in his mouth. That was a 
miracle too. There have been some wonderful things found 
inside of fish. Do you remember to have heard of a man who 
was once inside a fish ? What was his name ? Jonah. But 
the fish did not carry him in his mouth, did he? No, he 
swallowed him. I have heard another true story of the 
skeleton of a soldier which was found all dressed in his 
armour, with his helmet, boots, and spurs, in the stomach of 
a large fish. And I have heard, and I think the story was 
true, of a fisherman who found a very valuable gold ring in a 
fish's stomach. But this fish held the money in his mouth. 
Just as you carry the money in your hand when you are going 
to the shop, to have it all ready to pay with, so the fish kept 
the money in his mouth to have it ready by the time Peter 
came. Do you not think that that was a miracle ? 

III. Then the first fish that came to Peter's hook had the 
•money. There are many stars in heaven, and many sands on 
the seashore, and I don't know but that there are as many 
fish in the sea as there are stars in heaven, or grains of sand 
upon the seashore. There are certainly many millions. But 
of all the fish that were swimming in the Sea of Galilee when 
Peter went down there, this fish was the only one that had 
money in his mouth, and he was the one that came to Peter's 
hook. This was a part of the miracle too. 

IV. The fish had exactly the money that was needed^ and no 
'more* It was a piece of silver called a stater, worth about 
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iialf a crown, which was enough to pay the tribute both for 
Jesus and Peter. 

Now we will count up the things that made this a miracle. 
I. Because the fish came directly Peter cast his hook. 2. Because 
he held the money in his mouth. 3. Because he was the first 
fish to bite Peter's hook. 4. Because he had excutly the money 
that was needed^ and no more. 

Now let us see what we can learn from this history. Does 
it not show us, first of all, how very poor yesus wast Some 
oi you have not much money. Some of your fathers and 
mothers are not very rich. But I think if the tax collector 
came to your father and asked him only for fifteenpence he 
would be able to pay it. But Jesus had not even fifteen- 
pence. More than that, you know that He tells us Himself 
that He had no home. " Foxes have holes, and the birds of 
the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay 
His head " (Matt viii. 20). Sometimes it troubles us that we 
are not richer than we are. You see boys and girls dressed 
in better clothes than your father can afford to buy for you, 
and living in a nicer house than yours is, and sometimes this 
makes you feel a little discontented. I suppose we are all of 
us, men and women quite as much as boys and girls, inclined 
sometimes to wish we were just a little richer than we are. 
But I think we cannot have a better cure for our discontent 
than the thought that Jesus was a very poor man — much poorer, 
I think, than any one of us. And then, you see, we never need 
be ashamed of being poor. Sometimes a little girl has to go to 
school in a shabby frock, or a boy with a patch on the knee 
of his trousers,, and some of their schoolfellows, whose fathers 
have a little more money, laugh at the poor boy or girl who 
cannot dress so well as they can. Never mind that, dear 
children; remember always that the Lord Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, was Himself once a poor boy, was the son of a very 
poor woman. 

But, secondly, we learn that, though yesus was a poor man. 
He was the Son of God. You remember how we said just now 
that Jesus prevented Peter — that is, that He began to talk to 
Peter about what the collectors of the tribute had been saying 
before Peter had time to speak about it. He was not there 
when Peter and the man were talking, was He? No. Had 
anyone told Him? No. Yet He knew all about it. Does 
not this remind us of what David says to God in Psalm cxxxix. ? 
— " O Lord, Thou hast searched me and known me. Thou 
knowest my down-sitting and mine up-rising, Thou under- 
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standest my thought afar off. For there is not a word in my 
tongue, but lo, O Lord, Thou knowest it altogether." This 
is just what the Bible teUs us Jesus knows about people. 
We read in the second chapter of St John's Gospel, at the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth verses, that " He knew all men, 
and needed not that any should testify of man, for He knew 
what was in man." And here we see how true those words 
are. Jesus did not need Peter to tell Him what he was think- 
ing about ; He knew it all beforehand. Therefore yeais is 
Gad, Then, again, if Jesus had not been God, how could He 
have told Peter about the fish with the money in his mouth ? 
Who made that fish come to Peter's hook? Was it not Jesus ? 
and does it not show us that He is Lord of all living creatures, 
and that they all obey and serve Him ? He made them alL 
We are told that " All things were made by Him, and without 
Him was not anything made that was made" (John L 3). 
This is another proof that Jesus was God. I need not tell 
you why it was that Jesus, although He was God, lived a poor 
man upon this earth. The verse diat we read at the beginning 
told us that **/or our sokes He became poor." 

Dear children, do not let us forget that it was to make us 
rich in goodness, rich in all the glories of heaven, that the 
Lord of gloiy beoune a poor man. If we are poor, we are so 
because we cannot help it But Jesus need not have been a 
poor and suffering man. It was His own choke. Let us, in 
return, choose to be His children, trust in Him and love Him 
for all that He has done and suffered ^' for our sakes." 
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XIII. 
LOVING BECAUSE LOVED. 

"We love Him, because He first loved us." — i John iv. 19. 

SOME of you have at home a very little brother ; he is so 
little that he cannot do anything, and yet you love him. 
Bid I say that he could not do anything ? That is not quite 
true. There are one or two things that he can do. Did you 
ever see him laugh ? Yes. Do you think you love him 
because he laughs ? No ; you are pleased to see him laugh, 
but that is not the reason why you love him. Did you ever 
hear him cry ? Yes. Da you love him because he can cry ? 
Oh no, I am sure you do not. Did you ever see him eat ? 
Yes. And do you ever see him asleep ? Yes. But do you 
love him because he can eat and sleep? No. He cannot 
play with you, or talk to you ; he is so little that he cannot 
even feed himself with a spoon. And yet I know you love 
this little fellow. Shall I tell you why ? You love him because 
be is your brother — because he belongs to you. But do you 
think that he loves you ? No, he is not old enough. But he 
will love you by and by, when he is a little older. But you 
will have loved him first, because you are bigger and older than 
he is. You love him before he loves you — you love him now, 
when he cannot so much as say a word to you, when he can 
do nothing but eat and sleep, and laugh, and cry. Once, 
you know, you were as little and as useless as he is now, and 
then your mother loved you although you could do nothing 
to help her, although you gave her a great deal of trouble, 
although you used sometimes to cry when you had nothing to 
cry about, and although you did not love her at all in return. 
Now you can return your mother's love, you can love her 
back again. But who loved first? Your mother. Why did 
she love you? Because you were her son or her daughter, 
because she was older, and wiser, and better than you. Now — 
L / want to show that God must love you first, God 
was in the world before you were, just as, you were in the 
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world before your little brother. But as soon as he came 
you loved him. So God loved you as soon as you came into 
the world. And God loves you now even though you may not 
love Him — though you do not do anything for Him, though 
you only eat and drink, and play and go to school, and do 
not even think about God's love to you. Yes, God is loving 
you all the time. You have all read the story of Joseph and 
his brothers. Do you think they loved Joseph much when he 
lived at home with them? No, you are sure they did not 
When they thought they had done for him^ as you boys would 
say, they went on eating and drinking, and sleeping, and 
never troubled themselves as to what he was doing down in 
Egypt If now and then they felt a little uncomfortable when 
they thought of how they had served him, they put such 
thoughts out of their minds as quickly as possible, and began 
to think of something else. But Joseph loved his brethren all 
this time. Do you not remember that when they came into 
Egypt to buy com, and Joseph was lord of all the land, that 
he loved them so much that he fell upon their necks and 
kissed them and cried for joy, because he was so glad to see 
them ? And how glad he was to be able to give them com 
and so save them from starving 1 And when they said they 
did not deserve his love, he said, "Ye thought evil against 
me, but God meant it for good " (Gen. L 20). And now that 
they began to retum his love, might they not have said 
what the apostle John here says about himself and Jesus : 
" We love Him because He first loved us " ? When our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ was being nailed to the cross, do 
you remember how He prayed for the Roman soldiers fdio 
were cmcifying Him? He said, " Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do." 

He loved those rough men although they had no love in 
their hearts for Him. And when Jesus had risen from the 
dead He showed His disciples the marks of the nails in His 
hands and in His feet, and the spear-wound in His side, 
and then He said to them, "Go into the city where they 
crucified me, and tell them if they believe that I am the 
Saviour of the world they shall be forgiven." And many of 
the Jews did believe on Jesus, and leamed to love Him, and 
then they too used to say, " We love Him because He first 
loved us." And so it is with all of us, dear children : God 
loves us first — often long, long before there is any love in our 
hearts for Him. And this leads me to the second thing I 
bave to talk to you about 
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II. The great way in which He showed His love. There are 
many ways in which God has shown His love to you. The 
mother's love we were talking about just now is a proof of 
His love, the food that He has given you every day since you 
have been bom is another gift of His love, and there are 
many more which we could count up if we had time. But 
you all know that there is one greater proof than all the rest. 
The same apostle who wrote our text says, " Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, because He," that is, Jesus Christ, " laid 
down His life for us" (i John iiL i6). Did you ever think 
what a great life Jesus laid down for you ? I think you have 
never thought very much about the great difference between 
your life and the life that was laid down for you. When you put 
your foot upon an ant's nest you know that you have taken away 
the lives of, perhaps, a hundred little creatures. Could you 
give one of those little ants his life back again ? No. You 
can give the death blow to a hundred, but you could not 
bring one back to life. And not only are you unable to give 
a little insect his life back again, but all the wise men who ever 
lived could not do it. When you hear of a person murdering 
a little child, you feel that that is a very different thing from 
killing an insect, or from killing any animal It is a much 
more precious life that has been taken away, and we all say 
that a man who can kill a little child is as wicked as a man can 
be. When he is in prison how much he often wishes he could 
get that life back again I But it is all in vain. If he were to 
spend a million years in trying he could not bring that baby's 
liSfe back again. 

But there are some lives that are greater than even the life 
of a little child When I was a boy there was a good mis- 
sionary named John Williams. He spent many years in the 
South Sea Islands among the ignorant natives there, and he 
persuaded many of them to become Christians, and made such 
a great change in some of the islands, that instead of their 
being filled with savages, living in huts and always fighting 
with each other, they were scattered over with nice white 
cottages, where people lived in love and peace as we do here. 
But one day Mr. Williams felt he must try and carry the good 
news of Jesus Christ to another island, where the people were 
still heathen. But the poor people did not understand what 
he was come for, and they surrounded him with their great 
war-clubs in their hands and killed him upon the shore. And 
there was sorrow in every Christian home in England when 
the news came, and people grieved more because his life was 
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taken than they did for people who were dymg every day at 
home. Why was this ? Because they felt that such a gr^a/ 
life was gone. What made the life- of John Williams such a 
great Hfe ? It ¥ras a gnat life because it was such 2c good life, 
such a usefulXxit. Not long ago there was a funeral in West- 
minster Abbey. A grave had beenr dug under one of the 
stones of the floors and most of the greatest men in England 
were standing round it with sorrowful faces to see the coffin 
laid in it which contained the dead body of a man who was 
not a king, or a great general, who had never been a rich man, 
who was once only a poor boy in a cotton factory. Who was 
it ? It was David Livingstone, who had spent nearly all his 
life in South Africa, trying to put an end to the cruel slave 
trade. And those who gathered into the Abbey to see him 
buried felt that a life was gone which could not be replaced, 
because there are very few men in the world so self-denying as 
Livingstone was. So you see that some lives are greater than 
other lives, — ^the life of a faithful dog is greater than the life 
of an ant, and the Hfe of a little child is greater than the lives 
of all the faithful' dogs in the world. But the life^ of a very 
good man is more than the life of a little child, because he 
can be so useful to many people. 

Now we see plainly, do we not, that, though all life is precious, 
some lives are more precious than others ? Will this help us, I 
wonder, to feel a little more what a great life was given for us ? 
The life of Jesus Christ was a greater fife than the lives of all 
the kings and queens that have ever lived — more precious than 
the lives of all the good people upon the earth and in heaven 
— greater than the fives of all the mighty^ angels. Shall I tell 
you why ? He is God, " All things were made by Him, and 
without Him was not anjrthing made that was made." Jesus 
can give Hfe. He gave to every insect and animal and child 
and angel the power to live. He can give back bodily life to 
people who are dead, and He can give eternal life. All the 
angels worship Him and call Him Lord. All the people in 
heaven say that His life was more than all their lives. This 
is the song they singr **-Thou wast slain,, and hast redeemed 
us to God by Thy blood" (Rev. v. 9). His one life being 
given up for them, has brought all* those people to heaven. 
So His life is more than all theirs. 

WTiy did yesus give His life for us f The text tells us. 
Because " He loved us." Some years ago a mother with a 
little boy in her arms was trying to reach her home among 
the mountains of Scotland. But a snowstorm* overtook them 
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when they were far from any house, the great flakes beat into 

the poor mother's face and made it harder and harder for her 

to get along. Yet still she struggled and tried to fight her way 

against the wind and snow. But it soon became too deep for 

her to go any further, and her -strength was gone. She saw a 

little cleft in the side of the hill, and she crept in there for 

shelter with her boy held tightly in her arms. In the morning 

her friends came to find her, and there she sat in the cleft all 

stiff and dead from the bitter cold. "Ah," you will say, "and of 

course the baby was dead too ?" No, he was not. He was 

warm and comfortable, for his mother had taken off her own 

warm shawl and wrapped it round her boy — for whom, you see, 

she was willing to die. I need not ask you what it was that 

made her give her life for her child ? You know it was her 

love. If she had not loved him she would have thought of 

herself first ; but loving mothers never do that. You are 

quite sure, are you not, that this poor mother loved her boy ? 

She died for him because she loved him. And this is why 

Jesus died for us. If He had not loved us He would not 

have given His face to be spat upon, and His body to be 

beaten and wounded. But He wanted to cure you and me 

of all our evil tempers and bad habits, and make us loving 

and kind like Himself He wanted us to have all our sins 

forgiven, and He knew that for these things He must die. 

And His love was so great that " He laid down His life for 

us." 

III. Surely we cannot help loving Him in return. Because 
"He loved us," says John, "we love Him." You remember 
the little child who was saved by his mother's wrapping him 
in her shawl. When he grew up to be a man and was told 
how his life was saved, do you think he could help loving her ? 
Do you not think that the more he thought about it the more 
he loved her ? Could he love his mother after she had left the 
world and gone to heaven ? Of course he could. If she had 
left a letter to him telling him what she wished him to do, 
do you think he would find it hard to do whatever such a 
mother might ask him ? I should think he would find it easy 
because he had been so much loved. One day a large ship 
was sinking in the middle of the ocean. Upon its deck were 
only one woman and a little child. There had been many 
passengers on board, but they had all left the vessel and got 
into the boats for safety. The poor mother cried out to be 
saved too. But the captain of one of the boats said, " My 
boat is so full, I can only take one more." He could take the 
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chfld or he could take the mother, bnt he could not take both. 
Do you think the mother left her child upon the ship and got 
into the boat herself? No, you know she did not She thiev 
the boy into the captain's arms and remained behind heisel£ 
Do you think that child could learn to love his mother, although 
he was so little when she gave her life for him that he coidd 
not remember her? It seems to me that he could not hdp 
loving her when he was told the story of her love to hinL 
How would he know that his mother had loved him so much? 
Someone would teU him. Now, this is the way we come to 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, who is God, who bud down His 
life for us. These poor mothers could not save their own 
lives and the lives of their children toa And JeSus Christ 
could not save Himself firom the cross and save us from our 
sins too; and so He died, and He says to us, ''Tell the 
children when they are old enough that I died for them, that 
when I was mocked, and beaten, and nailed to the cross it 
was for them. Tell them to read the letter that I have left for 
them — the Bible that my servants have written Ux me — and 
ask them to do what I wish them to do, that I may know that 
they love me who first loved them." 

I think, dear children, if you have not loved Jesus before^ 
it is because you have never thought about His great love to 
you. You knew that He died for the u*oHd, but you did not 
think about His dying for each one of you. You know how 
much the gseat apostle Paul loved Jesus, and how he was 
willing to die for Hun, even as Jesus died for him. This is 
what he used to say : ** He loved me^ and gave Himself for 
me " (GaL iL 20). And this is what each one of us must 
say to himself and herself Every boy and giri must say, 
'' Jesus loved, not the world, but me/* And then I think yoo 
wOl not be able to help loving Him back again. And if yoo 
love Him, you will be sure to try and do what you know win 
please Him — ^you will read the messages He has left for yoo 
in His book, and become His disciple and His servant 

Tliere is a green hill hi sway, 

Withoat a dtj wall. 
Where the dear Loid was cradfied. 

Who died to save us alL 

We may not know, we cannot tdl. 

What pains He had to bear ; 
Bat we bdieTe it was for us 

He hmig and soflered thcRw 
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He died that we might be forgiven, 

He died to make us good, 
That we might go at last to heaven. 

Saved by His precious blood. 

There was no other good enough 

To pay the price of sin ; 
He only could unlock the gate 

Of heaven, and let us in. 

Oh, dearly, dearly has He loved 

And we must love Him too. 
And trust in His redeeming blood, 

And try His works to do.* 

Mrs. C. H. Alexander 
♦ From The Book of Fraisefor Children, Edited by the Rev. W. G. 

HORDER. 
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XIV. 
GOD'S FRIEND. 

'* Abraham, my friend." — Isa. xli. 8. 

DO you see what a very great honour God here puts upon 
His servant Abraham ? He calls him His friend. Do 
you think anyone can have a greater honour than to be called 
God's friend ? How proud some of us would be if the Queen 
of England were to call us her friend ! But what would that 
be in comparison to being called God's friend! I want to 
show you — 

I. How Abraham came to be the friend of God, When you 
go down the street to-morrow, if you were to see a poor boy 
without any shoes, and with his face unwashed and his clothes 
all ragged, would you not pity him ? I am sure you would. 
You would say, " That poor boy has got a bad home, and he 
will grow up a bad man, and will have no one to show him 
how to live an honest life." Now, if you wished that you and 
he might become friends — if you would like him for a friend — 
what would be the first thing to do ? Would you not have to 
tell him that you wanted to be his friend? Do you think 
when he looked at your good clothes and your happy and 
clean face, that he would come up to you and ask to be your 
friend? No; such a thing would never enter his mind. He 
would never ask such a thing. You must ask him^ if it is ever 
to come to pass. If you wait till he asks you, you will wait all 
your life. If the Queen wanted to be the friend of any little 
girl now listening to me, that little girl would never become 
the Queen's friend unless the Queen were to send to her and 
tell her so. She would never think of going to the greatest 
person in England and telling her that she wanted to be her 
friend. When the Queen wants anyone to be her friend, she 
knows that that person will not speak to her first If she were 
to see a little girl whom she wished to make one of her maids 
of honour, she would send and tell her to come to the palace. 

This is how it is^ dear children, that people who are better 
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off become friends with those who are poorer than they are. 
Now, God wanted Abraham to be His friend ; but how was 
Abraham to know that unless God told him ? Abraham was 
bom in the midst of people who were worshippers of wooden 
and stone gods, such as you see sometimes in the shop 
windows, and such as you may see at any time in the mis- 
sionary museum : they have stone eyes, which seem to look at 
you, but you know they are stone-blind; they have ears, but if 
you were to fire off a pistol close to them they would not hear; 
you might even take a chisel and chip off a piece of the god, 
and he would not say anything about it, he could not feel it 
As the Psalmist says, "They have mouths, but they speak 
not; eyes have they, but they see not; they have ears, but 
they hear not, neither is there any breath in their mouths " 
(Psalm cxxxv. i6| 17). Now, these were the kind of gods 
Abiaham prayed to when God took him to become His friend. 
But how could Abraham know what God wanted to do for 
him unless God told him? God knew that Abraham would 
never come to be His friend unless He spoke to him first. 
Would you like to see the very words that God spoke to 
Abraham when He called him to be His friend ? Then turn 
to the twelfth chapter of Genesis, and in the first verse you 
will read, " Now the Liord had said unto Abram, Get thee out 
of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy father's 
house, unto a land that I will shew thee : And I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make thy name 
great ; and thou shalt be a blessing : And I will bless them 
that bless thee, and curse him that curseth thee : and in thee 
shall all families of the earth be blessed. So Abram departed, 
as the Lord had spoken unto him." Now, you see that 
Abraham — or Abram^ as he was then called — became God's 
friend because God asked him first, just as you might ask the 
poor boy that I mentioned, or as one of you might be asked 
by the Queen, because she knows very well that you will never 
go and ask her to let you be her friend. 

II. I want you to think about the time when Abraham 
became God^s friend, Abraham became the friend of God 
when God had very few fiiends in the world. I think I might 
say He had none — at least, He had none in the country in 
which He told Abraham to go and live. Had God friends 
anjrwhere else? Oh yes. God has many other worlds beside 
ours; and heaven is a very large place, and has in it, our 
Saviour tells us, "many mansions," or homes. And all the 
piople there are God's friends, and we know from the book of 

6 
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the Revelation that the number of them is "ten thousand 
times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands " (Rev. v. ii). 
But there is a sad world, you know, in which God has no 
friends. How many friends had God in this world in the 
days of Noah ? How many fingers have you upon your two 
hands without counting yoiu* thumbs ? Eight 1 Yes. Now, the 
Bible tells us that in the days of Noah God had no more 
friends in the whole of this world than you have fingers upon 
your two hands. And I do not think He had any more in 
the days of Abraham — I do not know that He had so many. 
There are some places in the world where you have no friends. 
If you were to go to Patagonia, for instance, where the people 
are all savages, you would have no fiiends there — they would 
not have you for a friend. Some good Christian missionaries 
went there once and tried to teach the people about the 
Saviour ; but they would not listen to them, nor would they let 
them have any food, and so they died of cold and hunger. 
Now, suppose one of these wild and savage men had taken the 
part of the missionaries and become their friend, don't you 
think he would have been a brave man ? He would, indeed 
He would have run a great risk of being killed by his fellow- 
countrymen, because they hated the missionaries : they would 
have hated anyone who had been on their side. But you will 
say, "Why should they hate those good men? they never did 
them any harm — they only wanted to do them good." That is 
very true. But why do many people in England dislike good 
people so much ? It is just because they are so good. Bad 
men do not want to be better. They like to live wicked lives, 
and they do not like people who try to make them good And 
this is why God does not have more friends. They love sin more 
than they love goodness, and therefore they do not want to have 
the friendship of God, who is all goodness. In the words of 
the Saviour, they "love darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil." If you have fallen down in the mud 
and made yourself very dirty, you will be glad if it is in the 
evening rather than in the da3^ime, will you not ? Yes, 
because in the darkness all the stains upon your clothes will 
not show so much as in the sunlight. And this is what the 
Saviour means when He says, " Men love darkness rather than 
HghL" They do not like to have all their sins made plain to 
them by coming near to God, and they do not want the stains 
of their sins to be taken away by Him. It is sad to think that 
even now God has not so many friends in the world as He has 
enemies; but He has manv more th;^ He had in the day when 
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He called Abraham, and told him to go and live as His friend 
in a land where all the rest of the people were God's enemies. 

III. Let us see how Abraham showed that he was a friend of 
God. 

I. We read in the seventh and eighth verses of the 
twelfth chapter of Genesis, that as soon as ever Abraham 
pitched his tent in the land of Canaan — which was the land 
in which God sent him to dwell — " he builded an altar to the 
Lord,^^ What did he mean by this? He meant to show all 
the Canaanites whose servant he was — he meant to show them 
that he was not going to worship the gods of wood and stone 
that they worshipped. If you had a brother who was a sailor 
in one of the Queen's war-ships, he might sometimes have to 
take a flag — a Union-Jack — with him, and row on shore in 
some foreign country, and put the flag on a long pole with a 
sharp point to it, and stick it firmly in the ground. What 
would he do that for ? What would he mean ? He would do 
it to let everybody know that he was an Englishman, that he 
served Queen Victoria ; he would mean that he wanted that 
land to belong to England and the people to become subjects 
of England's Queea If you ever sail in one of our men-of-war, 
as our ships are called, you will see that every day a banner 
or flag with the Union-Jack upon it is hung out at the stem of 
the vessel, and sometimes the Queen's flag — the royal standard 
with the lions upon it — is hoisted at the mast-head. Wherever 
this ship goes, in .every part of the world, she has her English 
flag flying, and everybody who looks at her knows that she is 
an English ship and that her sailors are the servants of the 
Queen of England. And sometimes these sailors have to plant 
the flag in the midst of people who are enemies to the Queen, 
and sometimes these enemies surround the flag and try to pu 1 
it down, and then the sailors defend it and show that they are 
not afraid to risk their lives for England and the Queen. 

But let me tell you, not about a brave sailor or soldier, or a 
brave many but about a brave old lady, who was not afraid to 
show her flag in the midst of enemies. She was an American 
old lady, and her name was Barbara Frietchie. Not many 
years ago, you know, there was a sad war between the Northern 
and Southern States of America. The Northern States wanted 
to set the American slaves free, and the Southern people, who 
owned the slaves, of course wanted to keep them. And theie 
was terrible fighting between them before the poor black peopU 
got their freedom. One fine autumn morning a regiment of 
Southern soldiers marched into Fredericksburg, a town where 
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the people were on the side of the North. Before the soldiers 
came all the people had colours flying from their houses — ^the 
American flag, with the stars and stripes — ^which showed that 
they belonged to the Northern party. But I am sorry to say 
that they were so cowardly that, when they heard that the 
Southern army was coming, everybody took in their flags. But 
there was one person in Fredericksburg who was not a coward, 
and that was old Barbara. A poem has been written about her 
which says, — 

" Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 

Bravest of aU m Frederick town, 

She took up the flag the men hauled down ; 

In her attic wijidow the staff she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet.*' 

And on came the soldiers, and when their general saw the 
Northern flag he looked very angry. " Halt," he cried out to 
the men. " Fire," he said ; and all the soldiers fired at the flag. 
It was torn all to pieces, and all the panes in old Barbara's 
window were broken to j. But was she afraid ? Oh no : 

" Quick, as it fell from the broken staff, 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf; 

She leaned far out on the window-sill. 
And shook it forth with a royal wilL 

' Shoot, if you must, this old grey head, 
But spare your country's flag,' she said." 

And the Southern general felt ashamed of what he had done, 
and gave orders that none of his soldiers should touch either 
old Barbara or her flag. Was not she a brave old lady ? She 
was not afraid to show which side she belonged to when the 
enemies of her country were near. Now, when Abraham 
built an altar to God in the midst of people who were God's 
enemies, it was like Barbara's hanging out her flag. He wished 
to let everbody know that he was on God's side. Everybody 
who saw that altar would know that Abraham was a servant of 
the King of kings, the Lord God of heaven and of earth. 
This was one way in which he showed that he was God'^ 
friend. But there were other ways. 

2. He always believed what God told him. If any one whom 
you knew, and who was kind and good, told you that on your 
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next birthday he would give you a nice present, would you 
believe him ? Yes, I think you would. You would say, " Is 
he able to give me such a present? Is he rich enough?" 
And then, " Is he kind enough ? " If you could say yes to these 
questions, you would say, '* I know he will be as good as his 
word, if he lives." And by your believing him you would 
honour him and show yourself his friend, for we cannot honour 
people more than by trusting their promises. And Abraham 
always believed God God promised him a son, and although 
he had to wait a very long time before he had the son, he 
never gave up believing God He said to himself, " God 
never would have made me a promise if He did not intend to 
keep it. I am quite sure He is able to perform His promise, 
and that He will do so some day." True friends always believe 
each other, and this was another way in which Abraham showed 
that he was a friend of God Then — 

3. Abraham always tried to do what God told him. When 
your father tells you to do something, and you know that he is 
good and would only tell you to do what is right, and you try 
to do it, then you show that you want to have your father's 
favour and friendship. I have read of a little French sailor-boy 
who was fighting in a very terrible battle. He was what we 
should call a little midshipman. His father, who was the 
captain of the vessel, told him to stand in one part of the ship 
and not to move until he came back. The ship was set on 
fire, and his father and many others were killed. But the boy 
remained in the midst of the burning ship, expecting every 
moment that his father would come for him. But how could 
he, when he was lying dead upon the deck ? Still the little 
fellow waited and waited, and no one came to tell him that his 
father was dead. They could not come, for they were all either, 
killed or wounded And there the brave boy stood until the 
flames reached the gunpowder in the vessel, and he was blown 
up with the ship and buried in the se£L Do you not think he 
valued his father's friendship ? Do you not think he showed 
it by his obedience ? Yes. And so did Abraham value God's 
friendship, and he showed by what he did that he wanted God 
to be his friend, and that he liked to be called the friend of 
God Can anyone think of something that God told Abraham 
to do, though it was as hard as what the father told the little 
French boy to do ? He told him to offer up the beloved son 
for whom he had waited so many years. And did Abraham 
show that he was willing to do it ? Yes, he did. You can 
read all the history of it in the twenty-second chapter of 
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Genesis, and when you have read it you will see how plainly 
Abraham showed that he was God's friend. 

Now, the first lesson I want you to learn from what we have 
been talking about is : That you can have AbraharrCs name. What 
was he called? " The friend of God" You can be called the 
" friend of God" When you were a baby your father said, "We 
will call this child's name John, or William, or Sarah, or Jane, 
or whatever name you are called by now. They did not ask 
you what name you would like, did they ? No, you were too 
little to choose for yourself. You did not choose that name, 
but you can choose whether or not you will have this best of 
all names, " The friend of God." Did Jesus ever say that a 
child who knows right from wrong is too young to become His 
disciple ? Never ; but this is what He says, " Suffer the litde 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of God " (Mark x. 14). And what did He say to 
His disciples when he was upon the earth ? "Ye are my friends^ 
if ye do whatsoever I command you " (John jcv, 14). But perhaps 
you will say, " Yes ; but those disciples were His chosen 
apostles, and I am not an apostle." So they were ; but just look 
in the last verse of the twelfth chapter of Matthew's Gospel, and 
read the words of Jesus which are written there : " Whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother." To be the brother or sister 
of the Lord Jesus is to be His friend, is it not ? Yes, and you 
see He says, "Whosoever." So that you see I am not making 
a mistake when I tell you that each one of you may be a 
friend of God if you will come to Jesus and leam to obey 
Him. 

Secondly: If you wish to have AbrahanCs great name, you 
must of ten speak to God, Do you ever speak to the school- 
fellow whom you have chosen to be your friend ? Yes, you 
speak to him or to her every day. Your mother is a good 
friend to you : do you ever speak to her ? Yes, of course you 
do. Would it not be a strange thing if you said you had a 
friend and that you never spoke to him ? Or that you knew 
your mother was your best friend, and yet you never spoke to 
her? Why, people would laugh at you and say you were 
talking nonsense. That is the comfort of having friends — that 
we can talk to them, and tell them all our troubles and all our 
joys, and ask them to advise us what to do when we are in any 
difficulty. And you cannot be the friend of God unless you 
speak to Him. The angels will never believe that you want to 
be their Master's friend if you never pray to Him. Jesus tells 
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you how you are to speak to God. This is the way : " When 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet ** (that is any secret place), 
" and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which 
is in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward 
thee openly " (Matt vL 6). And if God loved you so much as 
to give Jesus to die for you, you may be quite sure He will listen 
to what you say, and will be sure to give you His Holy Spirit 
that you may obey Him as His friend. 

Thirdly : If you choose God for your Friend^ you will have 
made the best choice possible. Some young people make a very 
bad choice when they choose their friends, because they choose 
very false and changeable people. When I was a boy in the 
West Indies, I remember some birds that used to fly about the 
mountain gullies there, . that the black people used to call 
^^John Crows'^ These birds were very useful ; they used to 
eat up the flesh of all the dead cats and dogs that were some- 
times thrown into these gullies or mountain valleys. But you 
should have seen them if they happened to find the body of a 
poor dead horse with plenty of flesh on his bones. They woul^ 
sweep down upon him and pick his bones so clean that you 
would think they had been scraped with a knife. Which do 
you think they cared for — the horse himself, or the flesh on his 
bones? The flesh. As soon as they had picked all the flesh 
off him, they would leave the skeleton. I have heard of a 
lady who made choice of friends when she was young, and they 
all proved to be like the " John Crows." She had great riches 
and a beautiful house when she chose her friends, but when 
the day came that she was brought to poverty and wanted 
bread, not one of all the people whom she had called hei* 
friends remained to help her. You see she had made a baCt 
choice : these people only cared for what she could give them, 
and not for herself. But if you choose God you will have a 
Friend who will be always the same to you. Your other friends 
may leave off" loving you, but God never will ; you may live to 
be very old and all your friends may die before you, but God 
will never die. And when your soul has to leave your body, 
God will be your Friend stilL " He hath said, I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee" (Heb. xiii. 5). Asaph the 
psalmist, who had obeyed God's invitation and become His 
friend, says in Psalm Ixxiii. : " My flesh and my heart faileth ; 
but God is the strength of my heart, and my portion for ever." 
Then, dear children, whatever other friends you have, accept 
the loving invitation of your Heavenly Father — let Him be your 
dearest Friend; become, like Abraham, "the friend of God." 
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XV. 
THE BIBLE A SWORD. 

•• The tword of the Spirit, which is the word of God."— Eph. tL 17. 

THIS is rather a strange name that the apostle Paul here 
gives to the Word of God What does he mean by the 
Word of God? He means the Bible. And why does he call 
the Bible a sword? Let us try and find out There are 
many things in which I think the Bible is like a sword. 

L The Bible was not made by one man^ and one man cannot 
make a sword There are some things which take a good 
many people to make them. You know, perhaps, that in the 
Pacific Ocean there are islands made of coraL How are these 
islands formed ? They are made up of the outside covering 
or house of millions and millions of tiny creatures called coral 
insects. These little creatures live inside a little house or 
shell, which after a time becomes hard like a rock, and 
hundreds and thousands of these little houses or skeletons are 
joined together, and make an island big enough for many 
people to live upon. One coral insect could not make an 
island, could he ? No. An island takes many little creatures 
to make it There is a little insect that can make something 
all by itself: what is that? The spider. Yes, he wants no- 
body to help him make his web. He has but to spin and 
spin, and presendy there is a web. But most things take 
more than one person to make them. If you are going to 
make a boat, you may think, ^' Well, I can do that without 
any help." But where did the wood come firom ? Did you 
go into the woods and cut down the tree? And did 3^u 
make the knife with which you cut out the boat? Or did 
you make the glue ? Na So, you see, before you can make 
even a toy boat somebody must help you. And a sword is a 
much more difficult thing to make than a toy boat Ev«i 
when the miner has dug up the iron firom the earth, and the 
smelter has wrought it into steel, it takes many men to make 
the steel into a sword. One man makes a furnace of red-hot 
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coal, another plunges the sword into it until it becomes red- 
hot, and then dips it into cold water, and when this has 
been done several times it has to be sharpened and pointed 
and polished by different workmen, whUe another makes 
the handle. So, you see, every sword is the work of many 
iien. 

And so is that sword of the Spirit, which we call the Bible. 
Whom did God choose to make the first part of the Bible ? 
Moses. He wrote the first five books, so I think we may say 
he made the handle. Then there was Joshua and Samuel, and 
the men who wrote the Books of Chronicles and Kings, and 
David and Solomon, and all the prophets, from Isaiah to 
MalachL We will say that they made the blade of the sword. 
But who made the point, and who made the sharp edge? 
I think the evangelists and the apostles who wrote the New 
Testament did these last things, for the Old Testament would 
not be so very useful to us without the New, even as the 
handle and blade of the sword would not be of much use to 
a soldier if there was not also the point, and the sharp, keen 
edge. Would you like to read the words of the man who 
finked the Bible-sword, when he said it was all now done 
and ready for use ? Here they are, in the last chapter of the 
last book, in the eighteenth and nineteenth verses. They are 
the words which God's Holy Spirit put into the mind of the 
apostle John. " I testify," says John, " unto every man that 
heareth the words of the prophecy of this book. If any man 
shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book." You see, John says 
the Bible is now finished, that no one is to write any more. 
•But it took many men to make it 

IL The Bible is like a sword, because it took a long time to 
make it complete and fit for use. Have you not noticed that 
things that are intended to last a long time take long to make ? 
It t^es a long time to make a good steel sword. If you had 
a good knife and a good piece of wood, you might cut out a 
wooden sword in a rcw hours. But it would not be of any 
use, and it would most likely soon be broken. If you were to 
try to fence with it, it would soon be split into shivers. If 
you were to order a steel sword to be made, it would very 
likely be months in making, but when it was made it would 
last It would be in the world long after you had left it 
There is a sword at Dumbarton Castle, in Scotland, which 
has been there for nearly six hundred years. It was once 
used in battle by a very brave and strong man named William 
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Wallace. Do you think that sword took longer to make than 
a wooden one ? Yes, I am sure it did. Now, the Bible took 
a very long time to make — it took more than a thousand years. 
But then, you know, God nieant that it should last a long 
time. It is to last as long as the world. But these are not 
the reasons why the apostle Paul in this chapter calls the 
Bible a sword. He gives it that name for this reason — 

HI. Because^ as a sword is used by a soldier in battle to kill 
his enemies J so the Bible is able to kUl sin, which is everybody s 
greatest enemy. How does the Bible kill sin? It tells us 
about God's love to us — ^how He loved us so much that He 
sent our Saviour, Jesus Christ, to save us. And when we read 
that in the Bible we begin to love God, and the more we love 
God the less we want to sin. And when Satan comes and 
tempts us to sin, if we have read the Bible some word of God 
comes into our minds and tells us not to listen to Satan. 
When you use the Bible to drive away wicked thoughts that 
come into your mind, then you are like a soldier driving away 
his enemies with his sword. But the soldier uses his sword 
with his hand, does he not ? and there is a great deal of noise 
and confusion when he fights with his sword. But you do not 
use the Bible with your hand^ but with your mind, and some- 
times with your mouthy and there is not much noise made in 
fighting with this sword. Do you not remember reading how 
the Lord Jesus used this sword to fight Satan when Satan 
came to try and make Him sin ? Let us look together in the 
fourth chapter of St Luke's Gospel There we read how 
Satan came to Jesus when He was very hungry and tried to 
make Him doubt His Father's love and care, and do things 
that were wrong. What did Jesus say to Satan every time ? 
"It is written" (see verses 4, 8, and 12). Where did He 
mean that it was written? In the Bible were written the 
words -with which Jesus answered Satan. You will notice, 
perhaps, what may seem very strange to you — that after Satan 
saw how Jesus used the Bible words to drive away his tempta- 
tions, Satan tried to use other Bible words to tempt Jesus to 
sin. He said, "It is written," too. I cannot stop now to 
show you that Satan did not use the Bible words as they were 
meant to be used, but you know that Jesus did, and that He 
drove Satan away from Him with them. 

Now, Satan tempts us too. We do not hear him speak, but 
he puts evil desires and thoughts into our minds, which we, 
too, must drive away with the words of God. Let me tell 
you of somebody who drove Satan away with this Bible-sword. 
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He was a boy, and he was a boy to whom, if you had met him in 
his working dothes, I don't think you would have liked to get 
very close, for he was a chimney-sweep. But he was a good 
boy, although he had to sweep chimneys. One day he had 
to sweep the chimney in a lady's dressing-room. In the room 
were many beautiful things, and on the table was a gold watch. 
Now, this little chimney-sweep was very poor, and the thought 
came into his mind, "Oh, if I had a watch like that, how 
much money I could get for it ! But then," he said, " if I 
took it I should be a thief." "Never mind," said the wicked 
thought, " nobody sees you." And then there came into the 
boy's mind some words which are written in the thirteenth 
verse of the sixteenth chapter of Genesis — " Thou God seest 
me." He laid down the watch, and hastened back to his 
work, saying to himself, " Thou God seest me." 

Now, this is the way we are to use the Bible ; this is what I 
meant when I told you it would kill sin and drive away 
temptation if you would use it ; and this is why Paul called it 
a sword. But you see there is no noise in this fighting. The 
fog that comes upon the river comes without any noise, does 
it not ? Yet it covers all the river so that you cannot see it 
And the darkness comes and fills your bedroom at night with- 
out any sound. But it is there, although it makes no noise. 
So bad thoughts come into our hearts like fog and darkness. 
We do not hear them come, but there they are. Can any- 
thing drive the fog and the darkness away? Yes, one thing 
can. What is that? It is the sunlight Yes, the sun will 
fight the fog and the darkness, and little by little drive them 
all away. There is a battle between them, you see, but it is 
a battle without any noise. And so we can fight battles in 
our hearts without any noise. If the evil feelings and thoughts 
come like the darkness and the fog, the words of Gdd in the 
Bible can drive them all away. One thing more — 

IV. Why does Paul here call the Bible the sword of the 
Spirits I think I can tell you. First, it is called by this 
name because the Holy Spirit taught men to write it If 
you were a sword merchant, and knew how to prepare the 
iron and make it into steel fit for a sword, you would 
not make the swords with your own hands, but you would 
tell the workmen what to do, and they would make the 
swords. But when the swords were made, they would be 
called after your name. Who do we say built St Paul's 
Cathedral? Sir Christopher Wren. Did he lift the large 
stones and lay them in their places with his own hands? Oh 
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no. Stonemasons did that Wh% then, do we say that Sir 
Christopher Wren built it? Because he planned it all, and 
the masons did the work just as he told them. Could they 
have built St Paul's Cathedral without him ? Oh no. Now, 
just in this way the Bible was made by the Holy Spirit Men 
wrote down the words, but they were taught what to write by 
the Spirit of God. Could Moses, or Isaiah, or Paul have 
written what they did without the Holy Spirit? No. The 
apostle Peter tells us in one of his epistles that " holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost" 
(2 Peter L 21). This is one reason why the Bible is called 
"the sword of the Spirit" The other reason, I think, is, 
because the Holy Spirit must teach us how to use it rightly. 
In the chapter in which we read about the temptation of the 
Lord Jesus, we read also that Jesus was "full of the Holy 
Ghost" And so He was able to use the sword of the Holy 
Ghost And we shall not be able to drive away sin with the 
sword of the Spirit, unless we pray to the Holy Spirit to 
help us to understand it, and to remember it, and to put the 
Bible words into our minds when Satan sends the tempting 
thoughts there. Now let me give you two lessons upon this 
subject 

I. Eemember that God has given you this sword to use. 
There are two kinds of swords carried by the officers of the 
Queen. Some of them were not made to be used, but are only 
meant for show. There are some swords which are used when 
a king or queen of England is crowned. One is the Sword 
of State, which is meant to show that the queen or king is 
the ruler of the country. Then there is one called the Sword 
of Spiritual Justice, and another called the Sword of Temporal 
Justice: these signify that the queen or king will see that justice 
is done to everybody so far as it is possible. Then there is 
another sword, which is different from the other three. It is a 
very uncommon looking sword, for it has no point. You are 
quite sure that sword was not meant to kill, are you not ? Yes. 
What do you think that sword is called? It is called the 
Sword of Mercy. Is not that a nice name for a sword ? It is 
meant to show that the Queen will be merciful to her people, 
that she will pardon their offences when she thinks it will be 
safe to do so. Now, all these swords are got out when a new 
king or queen is to be crowned, and are carried before the 
monarch by some great noblemen. And when the coronation 
is over they are put carefully away, and very likely are not 
brought out again for many years. The Sword of State is now 
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and then used upon other great occasions, but it is only carried 
before the Queen and never used in fighting. 

Now, you are not to use your Bibles as these swords are 
used. Some people, you know, have very nice Bibles, with 
beautiful covers, and they lay them on the table in the parlour 
and keep them nicely dusted, or they wrap them up carefully 
and put them into a drawer ; but they do not read them. Is 
this what God has given us the Bible for ? No, it will not kill 
sin in us if that is all we do with it Once I visited a man 
who was dying, and who had not used the Bible for twenty-five 
years. He had a Bible, but it had only lain on the table all 
that time, and so he had never come to God for the pardon of 
his sins, and for help to kill sin ; and now he had to fight 
another enemy, and that was death. For you know, my dear 
children, that death is an enemy if we have not got our sins 
taken away, although it is a friend to those who are God's 
forgiven children. This poor man's Bible had been like the 
Queen's Sword of State, only carried from place to place and 
never used. But you know the Queen has other swords be- 
longing to her. When a man wants to be an officer in the army, 
he has to get leave from the Queen. And then he wears a 
sword by his side. And this is 2l fighting sword If there is a 
war he must use this sword to fight, and even to kill the enemies 
of the Queen and the country. When he becomes a soldier he 
promises that he will do this. He spends a good deal of 
time every day in learning how to use his sword properly ; he 
learns of older men who have been using a sword for many 
years. Always remember, dear children, that the Bible is a 
sword for fighting with. It is given to you that you may kill 
sin with it And if you don't kill sin with it, sin will kill 
you, — -not kill your body only, but your soul also, by making 
you more and more wicked and miserable. Be sure, then, to 
read your Bible and try to understand what is written there. 
If some parts seem hard, you can understand the Gospels, which 
tell us of our Saviour, and you will always have some friend to 
explain it to you ; above aU, you must speak to the Author of 
the book, the Holy Spirit, and He will show you what it means, 
and give you strength and wisdom to use it Let me tell you 
of a Bible that was used very much. A traveller was one day 
wandering on the seashore in Brazil. He saw a pretty little 
cottage, and the master of the house asked him to come in. 
While he was sitting in the parlour he saw a large Bible on the 
table, and he was glad, for there are not many Bible readers in 
Brazil. He asked the man where he got it He said, " It was 
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given me by a sailor eight years ago, and I am very fond of 
reading it But the worst of it is, // is never hardly at hameJ'* 
" How is that ? " said the traveller. He said, " My neighbours 
love to read it too, and so they are often borrowing it of me ; I 
have let it go out to places far and neat; but now it is at 
home I think I shall part with it no more." There was only 
this one Bible in all that part of the country ; but you see the 
people had found out what a good book it was. I am glad to 
tell you that the traveller was able to send the poor Brazilian 
a number of Testaments to give to his neighbours. And, dear 
children, do not let us use the Bible less than those poor 
people did. 

2. If this ** sward of the Spirit " was used by everybody ^ 
there would be no need to have other swords. It is very sad to 
think that people should ever have to fight and to kill others. It 
is almost too dreadful a thing to think of. But you know, dear 
children, if all people were good, there would be no quarrelling 
or fighting. The more the Bible is used to kill sin the less 
fighting th^e will be, and God tells us by the prophet Micah 
that there is a time coming when everybody will learn to love 
God, and when people will "beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks : when nation shall 
not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more " (Micah iv. 3). Will not that be a happy time ? 
Let us try and help it to come by loving and using our Bible- 
swords. Some of you know that in the South Sea Islands the 
people used to be very wild and savage, but that, through the 
eaching of gospel missionaries, many of them have learned to 
read and use the Bible. A missionary one day went to preach 
in a new chapel that these people had built in which to 
worship God. There was a very nice pulpit and nice stairs 
leading up to it, with railings all up the side. What do you 
think the railings were made of? They were made of swords. 
Before the Bible came among them, these people used to be 
always fighting and killing each other ; but now the Bible had 
killed their hatred, and they had no more use for their swords. 
Where the Bible-sword is used there will be no need of swords 
of steeL How many reasons there are why we should all love 
and use this wonderful book 1 
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XVI. 

JESUS ASLEEP AND AWAKE. 

"Now it came to pass on a certain day, that He went into a ship with His 
disciples : and He said unto them, Let us go over unto the other side 
of the lake. And they launched forth. But as they ssaied He fell 
asleep : and there came down a storm of wind on the lake ; and they 
were filled with water, and were in jeopardy. And theycame to Him, 
and awoke Him, saying, Master, Master, we perish I Then He arose, 
and rebuked the wind and the raging of the water : and they ceased, 
and there was a calm. And He said unto them, Where is your faith ? 
And they being afraid wondered, saying one to another. What manner 
of man is this ! for He commandeth even the winds and water, and 
they obey Him. — Luke viii. 22 — 25. 

I WANT you, my dear children, to read these words in 
Luke's Gospel and then to make a picture in your mind 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, as He lay sleeping so soundly in 
His disciples' little ship that neither the roaring of the wind 
nor the beating of the high waves upon the deck of the vessel 
could wake Him. Let us talk a little — 

L 0/ J^esus asleep. When you go out into the parks or 
into the woods in the winter time, you see all the trees with 
their branches quite bare of leaves, do you not ? Yes, and 
they remain like that for two or three months. Why is it that 
^ey leave off putting forth green leaves? Is it not because 
they want time to get strength in order that they may come 
out fresh and green in the spring ? If you have a little bird at 
home in a cage, you know that when evening comes he sits 
upon his perch without singing or even moving, and he keeps 
quite still and quiet, until the morning comes. You are not 
surprised to see him do that : you know that he is sleeping, and 
you know that if he did not sleep he would soon cease to 
sing. Sleeping prepares him for singing. If you were to wake 
him up several times in the night, he would not give you so 
joyous a song the next morning. 

There are some men and women who are very beautiful 
singersy whom hundreds of people go to hear, and pay as 
much money to listen to them for an hour as you have to 
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spend in two or three months. But if any of these gieat 
singers were not able to sleep^ they would soon leave off singings 
would they not ? Yes, we should soon hear that they were iU, 
or that they had lost their reason, or had died. 

Some of you boys and girls are very clever at working sums. 
There is hardly any sum that is given you at school that you 
cannot do. But if you were not to go to sleep for a week, 
you would not be able to do a sum. I do not think your 
schoolmaster would be able to do even an easy sum if he were 
to be kept without sleep for a week. He would not be able to 
think, he would be so weary. Every man, and woman, and 
child, and every living creature that we see around us in the 
world, needs to sleep sometimes. God has so made them 
that, after they have been moving about or thinking for a few 
hours, they get so tired that they cannot do any more, and 
then they go to sleep and wake up able to work again. 

Now, our Lord Jesus Christ was just like us in everything 
except that He never did or thought anjrthing that was sinful, 
and He was therefore like us in this — that He grew weary 
when He had been working hard, and had to go to sleep to 
make Him fit to work again. Sometimes He used to keep 
awake when everybody else was asleep. In the sixth chapter 
of this Gospel of Luke we read, at the twelfth verse, that He 
went out one evening into a mountain by Himself to pray, 
" and continued all night in prayer to God." But He had to 
go to sleep sometimes, in orjder to do the work that He had 
come into the world to do. Did you ever think how very hard 
Jesus worked when He was upon the earth ? He was a very 
great preacher, but if He had not slept He could not have 
preached. Preachers who cannot sleep are soon unable to 
preach. Jesus was a great thinker. He had a great deal to 
think about He had to think how to meet temptation from 
Satan, and how to answer sinful men who put questions to 
Him, and how to teach His disciples so that they should be 
able to understand, and how to become the Saviour of all the 
world He used to think about all the children who would 
ever become His disciples, and He used to pray for them and 
for all men and women who would believe on Him to the end 
of the world. And all this thinking made Him very tired 
sometimes, for nothing makes people more tired than think- 
ing. It was in the evening when Jesus entered into the ship 
with His disciples (Mark iv. 35), and all the day He had been 
hard at work. In the eighth chapter of Matthew we read, that 
He had been healing many sick people, and had been teach- 
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ing His disciples too, and now it was the end of the day He 
felt as you do when you have done a long day's work at school, 
very weary and very much in need of rest. By-and-by the 
time would come when the body of our Lord Jesus would be 
changed, when He would have a body which would be fit to 
enter heaven, and that body would not grow tired. Jesus has 
that body in heaven now, but He did not have it until after 
He had risen from the grave. Before that His body was Uke 
that of any other man. But notice — 

II. That although yesus was very tired, He did not get as much 
sleep as He needed on this night. Did you ever have anyone 
come to your bedside in the middle of the night, and wake 
you up when you were sleeping very soundly after going to bed 
very tired ? Do you not think it must be veyy vexing to have 
someone come and shout in your ear, "Wake up, wake up, 
you are wanted directly." Now, Jesus had no nice bed upon 
which to lie down, but He had lain down upon the deck of 
the vessel with His head on a pillow (Mark iv. 38), and had 
soon fallen asleep. But before He had had enough sleep to 
refiresh Him, His disciples came to Him shouting, "Master, 
Master, we perish." 

Now, this was very trying, because there was really no need 
to awake Jesus. The disciples were quite safe with Jesus in 
the vessel He could take care of them quite as well when 
He was asleep^ as when He was awake. But though Jesus 
knew His disciples were in no danger, you see He was not 
angry with them for waking Him. Suppose one of your 
schoolfellows were to come to you to-night and wake you up 
when you were comfortably sleeping in your warm bed, and 
tell you that the house was on fire, and you were in danger of 
being burnt, and when you got up you found it was all 
a mistake : do you not think you would be rather vexed ? I 
think most people would be. But our Lord Jesus was not 
like us. He was never vexed or angry, and was always willing 
to listen to people and to help them, however much He 
needed rest. And so, although He knew that the disciples 
had no need to disturb Him, because there was no danger of 
their being drowned, He got up directly they called Him, 
and was not displeased. Let us look — 

III. At Jesus awake. What was the first thing that Jesus 
did after He awoke ? He spoke to the sea. That was a won- 
derful and uncommon thing to do, was it not ? When a ship 
at sea is fast filling with water, and the sailors think that she 
is sinking, and the captain, after many days and nights of 
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watching, has fallen asleep, the sailors would go and call him 
if they thought there was any need. And he would jump up 
directly and begin to give orders. But to whom would he 
give his orders ? Whom would he command ? Not the sea^ 
but the sailors. He would very likely tell them to cut away 
the boats, and launch them and get into them, and row away 
from the sinking ship as fast as they could. He would speak, 
and they would listen and obey, because he is their master. 
He would not speak to the wind, although he knows it is the 
wind that has made the sea So rough. Neither would he speak 
to the sea, although it is the sea that is sinking his ship. You 
know very well why he would not speak to them. The wind 
would keep blowing and the waves would keep tossing if he 
were to speak to them for a whole day. They would not obey 
him as the sailors do. But when Jesus awoke in the stoim. 
He did not speak to the sailors, but to the sea. He knew that 
He was Master of the winds and the waves that had so filled 
the disciples with fear. He is the Captain of the winds and 
of the sea, and they obey Him just as the sailors obey their 
captain. What happened when Jesus "rebuked the wind 
and the raging of the water"? "There was a calm." The 
wind left off blowing, and the sea was smooth and quiet 
directly. This is not the way that storms at sea generally 
leave off. Some of you have often thrown a stone into a river 
or a pond. Have you ever noticed that, after the stone has 
got to the bottom, there are little waves upon the water, and 
you cannot stop them and make the water quite still again 
directly ? You have to wait for some time, and, little by little, 
the waves grow less and less, until presently the pond is quite 
smooth again. This is the way that the sea becomes smooth 
again after a storm. I have several times been out at sea, 
hundreds of miles away from land, in a storm. I have seen 
the sea look as water looks when it is boiling, all over in 
motion, and foaming and roaring like ten thousand lions let 
loose upon the ship. As far as I could see there was nothing 
but tossing waves, so large that the ship in which I sailed, and 
which could carry seventy-two great cannons and more than 
a hundred men, was tossed up and down like a little cork. How 
I have wished that the wind would leave off blowing ! — ^for that 
I knew would be the beginning of a calm. But it would be 
only the beginning. How long do you think it would take to 
make such a sea calm ? Many days and nights. After the 
wind had ceased the waves would be rough until, little by little, 
they would become smaller, and at the end of a week, perhaps, 
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the sea would be as quiet and peaceful as a little child asleep. 
Was this the way the sea became calm when Jesus spoke to it ? 
Did His discijdes have to wait for a day, or even for an hour, 
for it to become still ? No; as soon as Jesus spoke the words 
"Peace, be still" (Mark iv. 39), the winds and the waves 
became still together. Do you wonder that they said, " What 
manner of man is this ! for He commandeth even the winds 
and water, and they obey Him " ? There are four lessons I 
want you to learn from this narrative : — 

1. That yesiis our Saviour is both God and man. When 
He was asleep He showed that He was a man, and when He 
was awake He showed that He was God. We saw just now 
that He was a man because He grew weary with His work, 
and was obliged to go to sleep to get strength to work again. 
But when He spoke to the sea He showed that He was God, 
for it would be quite useless for the greatest and wisest and 
strongest man to tell the sea to be quiet. We read in the 
ninety-fifth Psalm, at the fifth verse, that " The sea is God's, 
and He made it," and in the first chapter of the Gospel of 
John, that " All tilings were made by the Word " — that is, by 
Jesus Christ And so we know that He is God, for none but 
God can create things ; and He showed that He was God when 
He worked this wonderful miracle. How great a Saviour is 
Jesas Christ when He can thus make all things obey Him 1 
It is His power that keeps the sea in its place now, and pre- 
vents it fxovcL overflowing the land. And when we think of it, 
we ought to remember the message that God sent to the people 
of Israel by His prophet Jeremiah : " Fear ye not me ? saith 
the Lord : will ye not tremble at my presence^ which have placed 
the sand for the bound of the sea^ by a perpetual decree, that it 
cannot pass over itV^ (Jer. v. 22.) We are not to be afraid of 
Jesus, but we are to fear Him — ^that is, we are to listen to His 
words and to obey Him ; and we must remember that although 
He was God, He became a man in order to save us from sin. 
This same Lord Jesus, who saved the disciples in the storm, 
is able and willing to be our Saviour from sin^ and sin is the 
only thing that can really do us any harm. 

2. That even when you are doing what yesus has told you 
to dOy you may get into trouble. Who had told the disciples to 
get into their boat and row across the lake of Galilee? It 
was Jesus who had said, " Let us go over to the other side of 
the lake." And when the storm came and the disciples were 
so frightened, I daresay they thought, " I wonder our Master 
did not hinder the wind from blowing to-night, now we are on 
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the sea." But many people before and since that time have 
got into trouble when they have only been obeying God. 
Do you remember how Joseph got into prison ? Was it not 
because, when his master's wife tempted him to do wrong, he 
said, '' How can I do this great wickedness, and sin against 
God ? " He would not have been put into prison if he had 
not been obedient to God. Then there were the three Hebrew 
young men, who would not bow down to the golden image 
which Nebuchadnezzar set up. They got into a great storm 
of trouble, they were put into a fiery furnace, just because 
they obeyed God. And the martyr Stephen, and John the 
Baptist, and the apostle James, of whom we read in the New 
Testament, not only got into danger, but really had their lives 
taken from them for doing what God told them. So you must 
not be surprised, my dear children, if you sometimes get into 
trouble when you are obeying the Lord Jesus. But — 

3. y^esus always helps us through any trouble that we get 
in through obedience to Him. He did not let the disciples 
sink, did He ? No. Did God leave Joseph to die in prison ? 
No. He brought him out, and made him a great man. What 
became of the three Hebrew youths ? When the king looked 
in at them in the furnace, whom did he see walking with them ? 
He saw Jesus, and He took such care of them that we read 
that not even a hair of their head was singed by the fire. 
" Ah,*' but you will say, " He let the Jews stone Stephen until 
he died, and the wicked King Herod kill both John the 
Baptist and the apostle James." Yes, so He did; but He 
helped them through all their sufiering, and though their bodies 
died, we know that they themselves were taken home to heaven. 
Before Stephen was stoned, he saw the heavens opened and 
Jesus waiting to help him and to receive his spirit And so 
with all who have died for obeying Jesus. He has never left 
them to bear their trouble alone, and He has always helped 
them through it ; and we read in the seventh chapter of the 
book of the Revelation that they are now " before the throne 
of God, and serve Him day and night in His temple" (ver. 15). 
Then, dear boys and girls, never be afraid to obey Jesus. If 
you get into trouble for it. He will be with you, just as He 
was with the disciples on the lake, to help you and to take 
care of you. 

And then, last of all, yesus wiU do a great deal for us, even 
if we have but very little faith. What h faith f It is trust. 
When you trust anyone, you have faith in him. When you go 
to your father or your mother and ask them to do something 
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for you that you cannot do for yourself, you show that you 
\iVft faith in them, that you trust them. Had the disciples 
any faith in Jesus when they were in the storm ? O yes ; 
they had some. They felt that He could help them, or they 
would not have run to Him as they did. But if they had 
trusted Him more they would have said, "Our Master will 
take care of us, though He is asleep," and they would not 
have been frightened, and they would not have waked Him 
with the cry, " Master, carest Thou not that we perish ? " But 
Jesus saved them because they had some trust in Him, although 
it was only a little. Jesus takes notice of the least good that 
there is in us, and, if we ask Him, will make it grow to more., 
Perhaps some of you feel that you have only a very little faith 
in Jesus, and this troubles you. Well, Jesus sees that little 
faidi, and if it leads you to pray to Him and ask Him to help 
you, He will listen to your prayer, and will help you. For, you 
know, if you really pray to Jesus, you have some faith in Him. 
You never ask a person to help you if you do not think they 
are able and willing to help you. And that is trusting them — 
that is having faith in them. Sometimes, although you are 
young, you may be full of trouble, as the disciples were in the 
storm, and then, if you come and tell all yoUr trouble. He will 
not turn you away without helping you, but He will say to 
your heart what He said to the winds and the waves, " Peace, 
be stilL" And then your heart will be calm and peaceful, just 
as the sea was when Jesus spoke to it. 
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XVIL 
JESUS GIVES SIGHT. 

' And behold, two blind men sitting by the wayside, when they heard that 
Jesus passed by, cried out, saying, Have mercy on us, O Lord, Thou 
Son of David. And the multitude rebuked them, because they should 
hold their peace : but they cried the more, saying, Have mercy on 
us, O Lord, Thou Son of David. And Jesus stoc^ still, and called 
them, and said. What will ye that I shall do unto you ? They say 
unto Him, Lord, that our eyes may be opened. So Jesus had com- 
passion on them, and touched their eyes : and immediately their eyes 
received sight, and they followed Him." — Matt. xx. 30 — 34. 

FIRST, Let us talk about these two men. There are three 
things concerning them about which I want to talk 
to you. 

I. They were blind, I wonder whether they had always 
been blind, or whether their blindness had come to them 
after their birth. There are many ways, you know, in which 
people lose their sight Sometimes men become blind through 
an accident when they are earning their daily bread. Have 
you never heard of men being blinded through an explosion 
of gunpowder when they have laid it under the rocks to blast 
them? And boys, when they play with gunpowder, some- 
times let a spark fall on it, and it explodes and bums them, 
and often blinds them. These men might have lost their 
sight by some accident — although not by gunpowder, because 
it had not then been found out how to make it Then 
people sometimes become blind through sickness. I know 
a little girl who has been blind ever since she had a fever. 
These men might have become blind in this way. There is 
one very sad way in which people sometimes become blind, 
and that is by asking Gk)d to strike them blind. Did you 
ever hear people when they were swearing say, " May Gkxi 
strike me blind if it is not as I say " ? Do they mean what 
they say? O no. But sometimes God takes them at their 
word and makes them blind. I have heard of such cases. 
It is very sad, is it not, that men should be so sinful and 
bring upon themselves such sad punishment ? I hope these 
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blind men had not done so; I do not think they had. I 
think it is very likely they had been born blind — had never 
seen the sun or the blue sky, or the green grass, or the faces 
of their parents and brothers and sisters. What a very great 
afHiction it is, is it not, to le unable to see all these beautiful 
things, or even to know what they are like ? Which do you 
think is better, to be bom blind or to lose one's sight after- 
wards ? I think it is better to be bom blind. I think such 
people are happier because they really do not know what they 
lose in not having sight But although they do not know how 
very nice it is to be able to see, they are always very anxious to 
try every means to get their sight. These blind men were. If 
they could not see, they were determined that other people 
should see them. They came and sat by the side of the 
road, where everybody who passed by could see them, and 
where, perhaps, they hoped Jesus would see them and help 
them. And they were not only determined that people should 
see them, but that they should hear them. Although they 
were blindy they were not dumb^ and they let the people 
know it, for they cried out at the top of their voices. There 
was once a traveller in the land where these blind men lived, 
and one evening when he was retuming home late he met a 
blind man in the dark carrying a candle. He stopped him 
and said, " Why do you carry a candle ? a candle is of no use 
to you : you can see no better with a candle than without. I 
never in all my life saw so strange a thing as a blind man 
carrying a candle." The blind man said, " I will tell you how 
this candle is very useful to me. Although I cannot see the 
light of the candle, other people who have sight can. And 
when they see the candle they know that I am here. My 
candle makes them take notice of me, and when they see 
by its light that I am blind, they take care not to run 
against me, they tell me where the cUtch is, and wam nie not 
to go too much to the right or to the left, where there is 
danger." Did you ever think before how useful a candle 
might be to a blind man? I never did. But I think now 
that this blind man was very wise. Now, these blind men 
who sat by the wayside intended to let Jesus know that they 
were there : although they could not see the kind face of 
Jesus, they used their voices, as the other blind man did his 
candle, to make people look at them— especially to lead Jesus 
to look at them. They used their tongues in order to get 
eyes. 

2. They were not only blindy but poor. Some people who 
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are blind are not poor. There is a very clever and great 
man in England who is a member of Parliament^ and one of 
its best speakers. He has to be led into his seat in the 
House of Commons, and as he sits there he feels that among 
all the hundreds of people around him there is not one 
blind man except himself. Is it not a great trial to him to 
be blind? It is, I am sure. But is he as badly off as 
these blind men of Jericho? No, for he is blind and rich^ 
and they were blind and poor. It is very sad to be blind 
and rich, but it is much worse to be blind and poor. 

3. They were not only blind and poar^ but they were 
beggars, Luke tells us that one of these men sat at the 
wayside, begging (chap. xviiL 35), and I think we may con- 
clude that his companion was a beggar also. There are 
many people that are poor who are not so poor as to be 
obliged to beg, and there are some people who beg money 
who are not poor. Once I begged four hundred pounds 
from different people. Yet I did not do it because I was 
poor. I am not rich, but I am not so poor and helpless as 
to be obliged to beg money for myself. I think that people 
who can work have very seldom need to beg. But when I 
begged, I begged money to build a house in which people 
might worship God. But these poor men begged for money 
to buy themselves food and clothes. They were not to be 
blamed for being beggars, were they? No, for they were 
poor, and they could not work for their living. In these 
days, and in this country, blind people are taught to do 
many things. They make baskets and mats and other 
things, and often they do them better and more quickly 
than people who can see, and earn a very good living. But 
these poor blind men had not been so taught, and altogether 
their case was a very sad one, — ^they were blind^ they were 
poor^ and they were beggars. 

II. We must talk about the person to wham they spoke. They 
cried out to yesus. They spoke to the right person. There 
are many persons who live in the same street in which you 
live, but if you were sick you would not ask everybody to 
help you. If there is a doctor living in the street, you would 
send to him or to some other doctor whom you knew, and you 
would ask him to come and help you. You would feel Uiat 
he was the right person. Now, there were many people living 
in Jericho at this time, but the blind men did not go to them 
to be cured There was a great multitude with Jesus when 
He passed by the wayside where these men sat : did they ask 
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any of them to give them their sight? No, they knew it was 
not everybody who could help them ; they knew that no other 
person in all the land could do it but Jesus ; they knew that 
it had been foretold in Isaiah that when Christ came He 
should open the eyes of the blind (chap. xxxv. 5), and they knew 
that Jesus had opened the eyes of other blind men ; and there- 
fore they knew that He was able to open theirs. It was this 
that made them cry out so earnestly, " Thou Son of David, 
have mercy upon us." 

III. They asked the right person at the right time. It is a great 
thing to do things at the right time. If you have ever been 
to the seaside you know that for six hours every day the tide 
keeps going out — that is, every wave gets farther and farther 
from the laiid, and the water in the harbours gets less and 
less deep every minute. And then the tide begins to rise 
again, and the water in the harbours gets deeper and deeper. 
Now, if you were the captain of a ship, and wanted to come 
into the harbour or to go out of it, you must watch for 
the time when the tide was high, and then you could spread 
your sails and your vessel would float out into the open 
sea. But there is something else you must watch as well 
as the tide, if you have a sailing vessel, and that is the 
wind: you must be all ready to start when the wind and the 
tide are both favourable, and then you will soon be out upon 
the ocean. There is a saying that " time and tide wait for no 
man " — the tide goes on, and time goes on, and if you want 
to go to sea, you must wait for the tide, the tide will not wait 
for you. If the Qupen intended to pass by your house and 
you wanted to see her, you must be sure to be in your place 
at the time, because she would not be long in passing, and she 
might never come that way again. You would perhaps never 
have another opportunity of seeing her, and you would say to 
yourself, " It must be now or never." This is just what these 
blind men felt They thought, "Jesus may never come to 
Jericho again ; if we do not ask Him this time, we may never 
have another opportunity. Now is the time, now or perhaps 
never." When a life-boat comes out to a vessel that is sinking 
in the sea, the poor sailors who are clinging to the rigging feel 
that now or never they must leap on board. Now or never they 
must take hold of the rope that is thrown to them, for the boat 
may not be able to come out to them again, or if she comes, 
they may have lost their, hold and have gone down into the 
stormy water. How eagerly they stretchy out their hands to 
reach the rope — how hard they struggle to get into the life-boat, 
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because they know they may never have another opportunity ! 
What was it that made these blind men cry out so loudly, 
and cry over and over again, *^ Have mercy on us, O Lord, 
Thou Son of David " ? Was it not because they felt that if 
they did not get their sight tiaWy they might be blind all their 
days? 

IV. T7i^ would not leave off crying to ^esus until He noticed 
them. You see the people told them to be quiet Was not 
this very unkind ? I think it was. They did not feel sorry 
for these poor men, they did not wish them to get their sight 
There are some boys who are getting on very well at school 
who, when they see another boy trying to catch them up, become 
quite jealous, and instead of helping him on, hinder him all 
they can. Will it keep them back if another boy gets on ? 
No, it is only selfishness that makes them behave so. Two 
clever boys are better than one. If you have two good feet 
to walk upon, does it do you any harm if a poor cripple 
who has never been able to walk gets strong and is able to 
walk too ? No, it ought to do you a great deal of good — it 
ought to make you a great deal happier to know that he is 
cured. If you did not wish him to get well, you would have 
a very unfeeling heart, you would be much more like Satan 
than like God. Yet this was what the multitude who followed 
Jesus did. They could all see, yet they did not like these 
poor men to cry and shout out for Jesus to give them eyesight 
too. They were so cruel as to say, " Hold your peace, be 
quiet : what are you making such a noise about ? " But did 
the blind men mind them ? Not in the l^st The more they 
told them to be quiet, the more they cried out to Jesus ; and 
they never left off until Jesus spoke to them and asked them 
what they wanted. 

V. Let me now speak to you about the power of these merCs 
prayers upon the Lord Jesus. They made Jesus stand stilL 
You have read in the Old Testament how the sun once stood 
still at the prayer of Joshua. And we have seen how the winds 
and the waves became still at the command of Jesus. But 
here we see Jesus, who m^de the sun and placed it in the 
heavens — ^Jesus, who made the sea and all that is therein — the 
Lord of all men and angels — standing still at the cry of two poor 
blind beggars. How very unlike He was to the selfish multi- 
tude ! He did not tell them to hold their peace, but stood still 
to hear what they had to say. And did they get what they 
asked for ? Yes. Jesus touched their eyes, and immediately 
they received sight, and they showed that they could see, because 
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"they followed Jesus in the way." There are four things I 
want you to learn from these poor blind men. 

1. Whatever your trouble may be, yesus is the right person to 
whom to go for help. You are not blind, you are not beggars, 
perhaps you are not very poor, but you are all in want of help. 

''ou want help to be good and kind at home, and at school ; 
you want to be helped to learn your lessons ; especially you 
want help to understand the Bible. We may have eyes to 
read it, but unless we understand it, it will not do us any good. 
Did you ever read David's prayer, " Open Thou mine eyes, 
that I may behold wondrous things out of Thy law " ? Was 
David blind, then, that he asked God to open his eyes ? No, 
he meant that he wanted to understand and love the Bible. 
And we all need to have the eyes of our mind opened as much 
as David did, and Jesus is the only person who can do it 
He is the best person to go to for whatever we want ; it is 
right to ask help from others when they can help us, but we 
should always ask Jesus as well. And there are many things 
that nobody can do for us but Jesus. Could any other person 
have given these blind men their sight? No. Can anyone 
but Jesus give you a new heart — make you good and holy, 
like Himself? No. Then come and ask Him. You need 
not think He will not listen to you. You see how He stood 
still at the cry of these poor blind men, and gave them what 
they asked for. And He will be sure to listen to your prayers, 
and will give you what you ask for, if it is good for you. 

2. Now is the time to go to Jesus, Jesus does not now walk 
about the streets as He did when the blind men cried to Him, 
and you may think that any time will do to pray to Him. 
But the Bible says. Now is the time. If you put it off you 
will want to pray less and less, until by-and-by you may have 
no desire to pray to Jesus. I have read of a young girl whose 
minister used often to try and persuade her to pray to Jesus ; 
and she used to say that she was young, and there was plenty 
of time, and she would begin to pray when she was older. 
And she became suddenly very ill, and she knew that she must 
die And then the minister came to her and asked her to 
pray. But then she said, " Oh, I cannot pray now ; it is too 
late^ too lateJ^ And she died with those sad words upon her 
lips, " Too late, too late'^ Do not do as this poor girl did, dear 
children ; learn to pray now, 

3. Never leave off praying because somebody tells you to do so. 
If these men had held their peace when the people told 
them to do so, would they have received their sight? No, 
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I think not People who do not pray themselves often try to 
hinder others from doing so. But let no one, however much 
you may love them, persuade you to leave off praying. It is 
because they do not know what prayer can do that they try to 
hinder you. In a certain part of America there was one year a 
great scarcity of rain. The people were afiraid they should get 
no com, for it could not grow, you know, without rain. But they 
were people who went .to Jesus when tiiey were in trouble, and 
so they met to pray for rain. It was a very clear day, and an 
Indian who was there thought it was very foolish of the white 
people to pray for rain when there were no clouds in the sky. 
But very soon the clouds came, and the rain fell in abundance. 
Then the Indian was very much surprised at the power of 
prayer. And he did not laugh at the praying people any more, 
but began to pray himself, and became a Christian. If you 
keep praying it is very likely that people who now laugh at 
you, when they see what good comes through your prayers, 
will leam to pray too. 

4. Make the same use of your eyes as the blind men did. 
When they had received their sight, how did they use it? 
They " followed Jesus in the way." But you will say, " How 
can we do that? Jesus is not in the world now; we cannot 
follow Him, as the blind men of Jericho did, through the 
streets and along the roads." No, you cannot do that; but 
you can follow Him in a better way. ^t follow people when 
we try to do as they do, or as they did. Sometimes you are 
told to follow a good example, are you not ? Yes. And if 
you read a book which tells you all that a man said and did, 
you can then try and imitate him, can you not ? How can 
we get to know what Jesus said and did so as to try and 
imitate Him? By reading the Bible. And we must use 
our eyes to read the Bible ; and so you see we can use them 
to follow Jesus, although not in just the same way as these 
men did. You cannot make a better use of your eyes than 
to use them to read what Jesus has said and done, and so 
leam to follow Him. Jesus has given you sight, — ^then do 
you not think you ought to use it for Him ? When copies 
of the Bible were first taken to an island of the South Seas 
called Mangaia, the people were very glad. One old man, 
when he got his Bible, lifted it up before all the people and 
said, " My brethren and sisters, this is my resolve : the dust 
shall never cover my Bible, the moth shall never eat it, the 
mildew shall never rot it My light ! my joy ! " You see how 
this South Sea Islander meant to use his eyes. He meant 
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to use them to learn from his Bible to follow Jesus. Surely 
English children will follow his good example, and then they, 
too, will learn to follow Christ ' 

The blind man in his darkness, 

Beside the highway sat, 
He heard the tramping footsteps 

Throng to the city gate. 
They told him Christ of Nazareth 

That hour was passing by : 
And "Jesus, have Thou mercy," 

Was then the blind man's cry. 

* And when the people chid him, 

Still louder cried he, 
" O Jesus, Son of David, 

Have mercy upon me." 
O joy ! He stands and calls him | 

O gush of great delight ! 
His pitying words have given 
The blessed gift of sight. 

We too have sat in darkness, 

Lost in our sin and care, 
With blind eyes turned to heaven, 

That saw no Saviour there : 
If Jesus had not made us 

His own by love and grace, 
Here in His church to serve Him, 

And see at last His face. 

Then let us rise and follow, 

Since Christ has called us in. 
And cast away the garments 

Of slothfulness and sin. 
Till from our dim dark vision 

Each scale be rent away, 
And we behold His glory. 

And see the perfect day.* 

Mrs. C. F, Alexander, 

♦ From 77u Book of Praise for Children^ edited by the Rev. W. G. 
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XVIII. 

A BAD EXCHANGE. 

** And Jacob 'sod pottage : and Esau came fix)m the field, and lie was 
faint : and Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, with that same 
red pottage, for I am faint. . . . And Jacob said. Sell me this day 
thy birthright. And Esau said, Behold, I am at the point to die : 
and what profit shall this birthright do me? . . . And Jacob said. 
Swear to me this day; and he sware unto him: and he sold his 
birthright unto Jacob. Then Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage 
of lentiles ; and he did eat and drink, and rose up, and went his 
way : thus Esau despised his birthright." — Gen. xjcv. 29 — 34. 

IN some of the rivers and harbours on our coast there lie 
at anchor old vessels that have spent a long lifetime on 
the ocean. Some of them have been round the world, and 
most of them have been in battle. Blood has been shed upon 
their decks, and they have narrowly escaped sinking, but they 
have come through all, and their flags have braved for many 
long years " the battle and the breeze." But now these ships 
are used for quite a different purpose. They are called light- 
ships, and are used as beacons. What is a beacon, and what 
is it for ? A beacon is a signal, and is generally to give 
notice of danger. You have heard of the lighthouses that are 
built on the rocky coasts and islands. A lighthouse is a 
beacon; it gives the sailor notice where the coast is dangerous, 
and warns him to be careful not to come too near. Now, 
these lightships are floating lighthouses. Very bright lights 
are kept biuning at their mast-head all through Uie night, 
and thus the sailors who come that way are warned that there 
is danger near that place. 

Now, many things that we read about in the Bible are meant 
to be to us what the lighthouse and the lightship are to the 
sailor — they are to show us where there is danger. Do you 
think that everything that even the good men did of whom 
we read in the Bible was right? No, you know it vrais 
not Even Noah, who was a very good man, did once a very 
wrong thing : he drank too much wine. God caused that 
to be written down to be a beacon light, to tell us that it 
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is dangerous to drink wine and other strong drink ; and for 
some people it is dangerous even to touch it or look at it. And 
we read of several wrong things that David did, and of two 
very great sins that he committed, and they also are meant 
to be warnings to us to be watchful against all temptation. 
Do you think God was pleased with everything that Jacob 
and Esau did? No, I am sure God was displeased with 
what both of them did on the day which our text speaks of; 
and though both these brothers have left the world more than 
four thousand years, the bad deeds of both are written down 
here to be beacon-lights or warnings to everybody who r ads 
the story. God makes the sins of both good and bad men 
into warnings for you and me. I suppose you boys some- 
times go skating. You know when some one has broken 
the ice and fallen into the water, a board is put up at the 
spot with something written upon it. What word is written 
there ? Danger I And if you are wise you take care to keep 
a good way from that part of the pond Now, I think that 
both Jacob and Esau stand here before us like danger-posts 
on the ice, telling us that if we do as they did we shall meet 
with punishment and sorrow. I think we shall find that they 
were both to blame, and that they both hurt themselves and 
each other by what they did. 

I. Let us talk about yacoh. I think he wronged himself 
and his brother too. Suppose somebody had promised your 
brother a gold watch, and you very much wanted to have it 
yourself, and so, when he came in very hungry one day, you 
said to him, " Well, you shall have my dinner if you will give 
me the gold watch that has been promised you." Would not 
that be very selfish on your part? Yes. Y'^-^r dinner is of 
very little value in comparison with a nice watch, and if your 
brother were not very hungry indeed, he would not think of 
giving it away for something to eat It would be wicked of 
you to tempt him to do so foolish a thing. 

Now, Esau was Jacob's elder brother, and because he was so 
he was entitled to be the head of the family when his father 
died, and he would have twice as much as Jacob of all his 
father's property — of his sheep and camels, and silver and gold, 
and whatever else he had. This was called his birthright^ and it 
was this right, which belonged to Esau because he was the eldest 
son, that Jacob determined to try to get from him. Esau 
had been out in the fields for many hours, and had come 
home very hungry ; and pottage, which is soup made of a kind 
of bean, is very nice indeed, and would be a very great tempta- 
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tion to a hungry man. And when Esau smelt the savoury 
dinner, he said to Jacob, " Feed me, I pray thee, with this 
same red pottage." And so Jacob thought this was a good 
opportunity to get what he had no doubt been wanting for a 
long time, and he said, " I will give you the pottage if you will 
give me your birthright" He must have been thinking about 
it for a long time, and only waiting for a good opportunity to 
tempt his brother. Was not this like Satan ? Do you not re- 
member how he waited for a good opportunity to tempt Eve, 
until he found her alone one day ? And when Satan tempted 
Jesus, in the wilderness, you know that he waited until Jesus 
was hungry, and then came and tried to persuade Him to make 
the stones into bread for Himself. Tempters do not always find 
their way into our hearts by the same door. In a large house you 
can find several doors by which to enter the house ; and some- 
times, you know, thieves get in at the windows. So it is with 
tempters. They do not mind by what door they get into our 
hearts, so that they get there. Sometimes they enter by the eye, 
and sometimes by the ear ; and here you see Jacob tempted his 
brother through his appetite. He caught him very hungry, 
and then persuaded him to sell his birthright for a basin of 
soup that was not worth sixpence. If ybu ever go fishing you 
know that you can catch the fish much more easily when they are 
hungry. You have only to put a fresh bait on the hook, and 
the poor little fish will take hold of it directly. This was how 
Jacob caught his hungry brother, and did him a very great 
wrong. But do you not see that Jacob wronged himself as 
well as Esau ? First by envying his brother because he would 
one day be greater, than himself, and then by playing him such 
a mean and selfish trick, he made himself a servant of Satan. 
Whenever we do a wicked action we make ourselves servants 
of the most wicked being in all the universe, and of one who 
hates us, and is always trying to do us harm. But he can 
never do us any real harm except when he gets us to commit 
sin, and then Jesus tells us we make ourselves his slaves 
(John viiL 34). This is how Jacob wronged himself when he 
wronged his brother. . 

II. Zet us now see how Esau sinned. He sinned against 
himself because — 

I. He let his appetite injure his character. Suppose one 
day you were himgry and were passing by a baker's window. 
And suppose another boy were to say to you, " Put your hand 
through the window and help yourself to a bun." If you did 
so you would be a great loser. You might get the bun, but 
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you would have lost your character as an honest boy. You 
would allow your appetite to rob you of your good name. 
And this is what Esau did. He could have had plenty of 
good things to eat if he had only waited a little longer. But 
because he would not wait, he lost his good name — he 
despised his birthright, that is, he was ungrateful to Gk)d for 
making him the eldest son, and giving him such a great 
honour. 

2. He thought only of the present time, and not of the future, 
I have heard of the sons of some rich men who expect to have 
a large fortune when they are twenty-one. But before they 
reach that age they are very wasteful and extravagant, and 
they borrow perhaps a hundred pounds of a money-lender, 
and say to him, " I will give you a hundred and fifty for it 
when I get my fortune." And so they go on, until, when their 
fortune comes, it all goes to pay the money-lenders, and they 
are left quite poor. This comes of thinking only of the pre- 
sent, and nothing about the future : by so doing they wrong 
themselves very much. This is what Esau did. He thought 
only about to-day's dinner, and nothing about the good things 
that God would give him by-and-by. And so you see he 
robbed himself of what God had given him. Some other time 
you will see how Esau did harm to Jacob too, when he sold 
him his birthright ; but we will pass by that for the present, for 
I want to ask you-— 

IIL Which was most to hlatne^ Esau or Jacob ? Both did 
wrong, as we have seen, but which did the greater wrong? 
I think that Jacob was the most to blame. I think he did the 
greater wrong. Suppose a boy persuades another boy to go 
and rob an orchard, or do any other wicked action which he 
would not have thought of doing if he had not been tempted, 
which is the worst, the boy who does the wrong thing, or he who 
put into it his mind to do it? The boy who persuaded the other 
to do it committed the first sin, and I think he commits the 
greater sin. You know who was the first tempter in our world. 
It was Satan. Whom did he first tempt ? Eve. And which 
was the greater sinner. Eve for yielding to the temptation, or 
Satan for tempting her ? They were both sinners, but I think 
Satan was the worst. So I think Jacob was more to blame 
than his brother. Esau no doubt did very wrong in giving 
his birthright, but he did it without thinking. But Jacob did 
not tempt him without having made a plan about it first, and 
this shows him to have been very unkind and very cunning. 
It is bad to commit sin thoughtlessly, in a moment, but it is 

8 
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worse to be thinking about it and planning it for a long time 
before, as Jacob did. 

Some men, you know, are fond of hunting wild animals. 
Many men get their living in this way in the desert places ol 
Africa, and in some parts of America. And they have one 
very sure plan of catching them. When it gets towards even- 
ing, and the day has been very hot, the lions, and the stags, 
and the buffaloes, and all the animals of- the desert, begin to 
feel thirsty, and they look about for some spring or river 
where they may drink. The cunning hunter knows this, and 
he goes down to the water and hides himself behind a rock, or 
in the long grass with his gun in his hand, and waits until some 
tired, thirsty creature comes to the water and puts down his 
head to drink. And then bang ! goes the huntePs gun, and the 
poor animal drops down at his feet. 

Now, does not this seem very much the way in which Jacob 
served Esau ? He got the pottage ready and waited until the 
time when his hungry brother came in, and then in a moment 
he got his. brother to make a hasty promise for which he was 
very sorry afterwards. Now let us see what we can learn from 
this history. 

1. That sometimes the very people who ought to help each other 
to do right, help each other to do wrong. Here is one brother 
tempting another. How very sad a sight ! Dear boys and 
girls, is this what God gave you to each other for? O na 
He gives brothers and sisters to each other that they may help 
each other to love and serve Him, and so make each other 
happier and better. What would you think if yoi; saw a boy 
come up behind his brother and trip him up so that he fell and 
got bruised ? You would cry shame on him, I hope. But how 
much worse to be the means of hurting his soul by making him 
sin ! And always remember that the one who tempts another 
to sin is himself the greatest sinner. But although this is so, 

2. God will not let us make that an excuse for sinning. 
Jacob sinned the most and the firsts but Esau sinned too. And 
God did not excuse him because he had been tempted Adam 
and Eve were tempted by Satan, but God drove them out of 
Eden for their sia It was of no use for Eve to say, " The 
serpent tempted me, and I did eat ; " she had to suffer for her 
sin. And so must we, dear children ; for if we ask God for 
strength, we can resist the strongest temptation even from those 
nearest and dearest to us. 

3. How foolish it is to let go our future happiness for some 
little gratification in the present/ Does it not seem to you that 
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Esau was very foolish ? He was indeed He gave away all 
the honour and riches that would have come to him by-and-by 
for a dish of soup ! But take care, boys and girls, that you 
do not do something quite as bad, or even worse. I wonder 
whether any of you ever play truant If you do, you are doing 
what Esau did — you are giving up a future good for a little 
pleasure in the present. When you grow a man you will want 
all the knowledge that you can get at school now, and every 
half-hour you spend at play when you ought to be at work will 
make you worse off by-and-by. You have plenty of spare 
time to play when lessons are over without stealing school- 
hours for it, and when you lose your lesson for a game of 
marbles, believe me you make a bad bargain. But this is not 
the worst thing that some boys and girls, and men and women, 
do. Perhaps you have been thinking, " Well, my father is a 
poor man, and he has nothing to leave me when he dies ; I 
have no birthright" But the very poorest of you may have 
a much better birthright than Esau had I Why did Jesus come 
into this world and live the life of a poor man and die a shame- 
ful death upon the cross ? Was it not to give us a right to a 
home with Him among His holy angels and among all the 
good people who have ever lived ? And is not this a better 
birthright than Esau's? Yes, ever so much better. Esau 
could only have enjoyed his for a few years at the most, but 
the Bible calls that which we may have " an inheritance that 
fadeth not away " (i Peter i. 4). But we may lose it. We shall 
lose it if we choose sinful pleasures now rather than the happi- 
ness of being the servants of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
— ^if we listen to those who would tempt us to do what we 
know is wrong instead of following the advice of our conscience 
and the teaching of our Bibles. Some of you have read the 
" Pilgrim's Progress." Do you remember the little story about 
two children, Passion and Patience ? Passion wanted all her 
good things now, but Patience was willing to wait. And the 
things that Passion got were things that she soon got tired of; 
but those that were given to Patience after her long waiting 
were things that made her glad for ever. That story is meant 
to be a picture of those who choose sinful pleasures now, 
instead of looking forward to the good things that Jesus will 
give in the future to all who trust Him and try to serve Him. 
Which shall we be, dear children. Passion or Patience 1 We will 
ask God to give us His Holy Spirit that we may not be Passion^ 
but Patience — ^that we may not be like Esau, who made a very 
bad exchange when he gave up his birthright for a good dinner. 
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A HARD BED AND A PLEASANT DREAM. 

*' And he (Jacob) lighted upon a certain place, and tarried there all night, 
because the sun was set ; and he took of the stones of that place, and 
pmt them for his pillows, and lay down in that place to sleep. And he 
dreamed, and bdiold a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven: and behold the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it,'' etc., etc. — Gen. iDEviii. f i — 22. 

MANY things lead a youth to leave his home. He may 
be big enough to earn his own living, and may want 
to do so without being dependent any longer upon his father 
and mother. Was this the reason Jacob left his home ? No. 
Sometimes a lad has a bad father and mother, and he leaves 
his home because they are very unkind to him, and goes away 
to sea or into a foreign land to try and make a better home for 
himself. Did Jacob leave home because he had a bad father ? 
No. Or because his mother had been unkind to him ? No ; 
his mother had done a very wrong thing in leading him to 
deceive his father, but she loved Jacob very dearly. He was 
her favourite son. Some boys go away from home because 
their parents are so poor that they cannot keep them. Did 
Jacob go away because his father was a poor man ? No ; Isaac 
was very rich. There were three things which led Jacob to 
leave his home and go to his uncle Laban, who lived a long 
way off. He had, you know, tempted Esau to sell his birth- 
right to him for a dish of pottage; and though Esau had 
promised it to him, yet he did not forget how hard Jacob had 
been upon him when he was very hungry. I do not think 
Esau ever quite forgave him. But Jacob had done worse than 
that I need not tell you how he had listened to the persua- 
sions of his mother in order to get from his father the blessing 
which belonged to Esau. You all know how he dressed 
himself in Esau's clothes, and went into his old father's tent 
and pretended that he was Esau, and so stole his father's 
blessing. We are not surprised to find that Esau was very 
angry with his brother. And he spoke out his angry feelings. 
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and said, "When mv father is dead, Fll kill Jacob." He said 
this out loud, and his mother heard him. Then she felt that 
Jacob must go away, or she would have one son the murderer 
of the other. She said to Jacob, " Go away to my brother in 
Haran, and Esau's anger will go away in time, and then I will 
send for you to come back again." And so Jacob set out on 
his long journey, through a country where there were no towns 
or villages, nor even a lonely house here and there. And he 
walked and walked until he was many miles away from home, 
and he was very tired, and then the night came on, and he lay 
down on the ground, and put a large stone under his head for 
a pillow, and though his bed was so hard, and his pillow too, 
he was so weary that he was soon fast asleep. 

I. Now that we have him asleepy we will see what he saw 
while he was dreaming^ Dreams are very strange things, and 
it is very difficult to understand much about them. But our 
dreams are generally made out of things that have happened 
to us in our past life, — very often we dream about something 
we have been saying or doing before we went to bed. Have 
you ever noticed what there is upon the last carriage in a rail- 
way train when it goes out of the station at night ? There are 
two large red lamps, and their light shines back upon the rails 
over which the train has just passed. When I have been on 
the deck of a ship at sea in the dark night, and have looked 
upon what is called the wake of the ship, or the path she has 
made through the water, I have seen it all quite plainly because 
a light has been shed upon it This light has come from the 
captain's cabin, it has shone through the windows and out 
upon the way by which the ship has come through the sea. 
She makes a mark upon the waves, which continues for a little 
time after she has passed through, and which shows very 
plainly in the light that is shed upon it It seems to me that 
dreams are something like that light, or like the lamps on the 
end of a train, — they often show us by what road we have 
travelled during the day — ^that is, what has filled our thoughts, 
or what has occupied our hands during the day. Have you 
not sometimes dreamt that you were at school ? or when you 
have been out for a day's holiday, has not what you saw come 
again to you in your dream at night ? Sometimes our dreams 
go back to things that happened long ago, and we think we 
see people whom we knew then ; but whether we dream of 
what we did yesterday or of what happened in past years, our 
dreams, you will see, are made out of our past life. I read once 
of a man who had committed a murder. He did it so secretly 
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that no one found it out; but a long time afterwards he dreamed 
about it, and talked about it in his sleep, and someone heard 
what he said, and God made that the means of his guilt being 
discovered. Now, Jacob's dream was not like our common 
every-day dreams— God sent it to him for a special purpose ; but 
it was made up in part of what he had done just before he went 
to sleep, and the persons whom he saw in it were those about 
whom he had often heard, although I don't suppose he had 
even seen them. Who were the persons whom Jacob saw in 
his dream ? Angels. Had he ever heard his father talk about 
the angels, do you think? Yes, I think he must have often 
heard the story of the three angels who came to see his grand- 
father Abraham, and for whom he made a dinner under a tree. 
And whom did Jacob hear speaking ? He heard the voice of 
God speaking to him. He had pften heard of God, and knew 
how He had called Abraham to be His servant, and how He 
had promised him a son — ^that son who was Jacob's own father, 
Isaac. And Isaac must have told him how God's voice once 
came to Abraham, and told him to offer up his son as a sacri- 
fice, and how he was bound and laid upon the altar, and Isaac 
himself had heard God speak, when He said, *' Lay not thine 
hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything unto him : for now 
I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
only son from me," Then what do we read that Jacob did 
just before he slept ? He took a stone and put it under his 
head, in order to make his head a little higher than the rest of 
his body. I think this came into his dream, and that this 
stone seemed to him to grow higher and higher, until it was 
like a mountain with many ridges or steps upon it ; and it was 
this high place that is called in our Bibles a ladder, upon which 
the angels went up and down. For the word does not mean 
the thing that we call a ladder, such as bricklayers use to get 
on to the top of a house with ; but a high place — or a mountain 
— at the bottom of which Jacob's head lay, and the top of 
which was so high that it was altogether out of his sight 

II. Now we must talk about those whom Jacob saw upon this 
mountain. He saw "angels of God." We have never seen 
any angels, but when you come to think about it, we might 
almost have guessed there were such beings, even if the Bible 
had not told us so. What a great number of living creatures 
there are who are less than we are — I mean of less understand- 
ing and importance in the world 1 An elephant is not so great 
in this sense as a little child; and from the elephant we go 
down and down until we come to hundreds and thousands of 
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little creatures which are too small for us to see, unless we use 
a microscope. Yet these little creatures are all about us in 
the world, although we cannot see them. And as there are so 
many living creatures less than we are, we might have thought 
that God would make some greater than we are too. And the 
Bible is like a glass : it does not show us the angels, but it tells 
us for certain that they are all round about us, and it tells us 
also of many things that they do. What were they doing when 
Jacob saw them? They were going up and down between 
heaven and earth. What do you think God meant to teach 
Jacob by this? He meant to tell him that though he had done 
so very wrong, heaven was not shut against him — that although 
He must punish him for his sin, God was still willing to be his 
friend, and His servants, the holy angels, were willing to take 
care of him. Suppose you had done some very wicked thing 
such as Jacob did — had told your father a lie, and had made your 
brother so angry with you that you were obliged to run away 
from home. How sad and lonely you would feel when the 
door was shut upon you, and you felt that you were out in the 
wide world without a bed to sleep on or a fireside to sit by ! 
How nice it would be i^ as you were wandering up and down 
the streets, you met an old friend of your father^s, and he said 
to you, "Well, my lad, I know what you have done, but 
although you have shut your own home against you, my house 
is open to you ; I will help you to do better for the time to 
come, and will be a friend to you for the sake of your father " ! 
How it would cheer you to hear such words, and how com- 
forted you would feel ! And this was very much the way in 
which God spoke to Jacob. He said, " I am the Lord God of 
Abraham thy father, and the God of Isaac, . . . and behold, 
I am with thee, and will keep thee in all places whither thou 
goest, and will bring thee again into this land ; for I will not 
leave thee, until I have done that which I have spoken to thee 
of.*' How these words must have comforted Jacob as he lay 
all alone upon the ground, and knew that his own sin had shut 
him out from his comfortable home ! He had shut the door 
of his old home, and he had not yet found a new one, and he 
did not know whether his uncle would receive him. But now 
he knew that God had not given him up, though he had been 
so wicked, and that the angels would be his friends even if 
he found no earthly friend. 

III. Notice how yacob felt, and what he said when he awoke 
from his dream. He said, " Surely the Lord was in this place, 
and I knew it not And he was afraid, and he said, How 
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dreadful is this place 1 This is none other than the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven " (verses i6, 17). Although 
the dream had been such a pleasant one, and God had spoken 
so kindly to Jacob, yet he felt afraid. We read in many places 
in the Bible about angels coming to visit people — ^many of them 
much better people than Jacob — and yet we generally read 
that they felt afraid at first How is this? If we were all as 
good as the angels — if we had never done anything wrong, 
should we feel afraid to see an angel, or even to hear God 
speak to us ? No. Do you think the angels are afraid when 
they meet each other, or when God speaks to them? No. 
Do you know where it says in the Bible for the first time that 
a man was afraid when he heard the voice of God? Look in 
the third chapter of Genesis, and at the tenth verse. It tells 
us there that when God called to Adam, he said, '^ I heard 
Thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid." Had Adam ever 
been afraid of God's voice before? Never. He was afiraid 
now because he had sinned; and ever since then men and 
women have feared when they have heard God speak, or have 
seen His holy angels. The women who went to the tomb of 
Jesus very early in the morning were good women, were they 
not ? And yet we f ead in the sixteenth chapter of Mark, that 
when they saw an angel like a young man sitting at the door 
of the tomb, they were " affrighted^ Angels are so bright, and 
beautiful, and glorious, that people feel how much greater and 
better they are than even the best man or woman that ever 
lived, and this makes them afraid But it was the thought 
that God was there that made Jacob most afraid He calls 
the place dreadful ; he means that he felt it was very solemn 
to think that God had really spoken to him, even although He 
had spoken so kindly. It was a very good thing, I think, for 
Jacob to feel so ; he had never before, I am aS-aid, thought 
much about God, or felt that His eye was always upon him. 
If he had done so he would have saved himself from much 
sin and sorrow, and would not have found himself an outcast 
from his father's house. But from this time Jacob began to 
pray, and we read in the last two verses that he said he would 
from this time serve the God who had been the friend of his 
father and grandfather, and who had spoken such kind words 
to him in his sorrow and loneliness. Let us, too, learn some- 
thing from Jacob's dream. 

I. However far we may he from our earthly friends^ we 
are always near to our Heavenly Friend and Father. Most of 
you boys and girls are now at home with your parents, but 
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some day you may have to leave them and go far away from 
home. And then you will sometimes feel very lonely. When 
I was a boy about thirteen, I had to leave England and go to 
the West Indies. I cannot tell you how lonely and sad I 
sometimes felt when I was entirely among strangers. I used 
to get out of sight sometimes, and cry very much when I 
thought about my mother. If ever it falls to your lot to be 
separated from your home and friends, remember that heaven 
is always open to you, God, your heavenly Father, can always 
hear your voice, and if you speak to Him in prayer, He will 
speak back again by His Word and by His Holy Spirit, and 
make you glad in your heart. And even if you have done 
anything which is very wrong, don't let it hinder you from 
speaking to God. All the time you don't tell God about it 
you will be growing worse and worse ; but when you confess it 
to Him, He will pardon you and help you to grow better. Do 
you not remember how miserable the young man was whom 
we generally call " the prodigal son " ? But as soon as he came 
back to his father, and said, " Father, I have sinned," he was 
welcomed home and made glad again. And this is a picture 
of what God will do with every man and woman and child 
who come and tell Him of their sin, and ask Him to help 
them. Therefore, dear children, never let sin keep you from 
God, but always drive you to Him. 

2. Take a lesson from the angels. What did Jacob see them 
doing? Ascending and descending. Going up and down. 
They were all busy. Some were going up to heaven to tell 
God that they had finished the errand He had sent them 
upon, and some were coming down to earth to do some work 
that God had given them to do. They were none of them 
idle. Learn to be busy, then, dear boys and girls, not lazy 
children, who never work nor play with all their hearts. Do 
not mind what work you have to do, so that it is honest work. 
The angels don't mind. Whatever God tells them to do, they 
do it at once and cheerfully, without loitering. Some boys 
and girls don't like dirty work, or hard work. Some do their 
work, but they do it carelessly and unwillingly. But they who 
do cheerfully, and as well as they possibly can, everything that 
God gives them to do through their parents, or masters and 
mistresses, are, in this respect, like the holy and glorious 
angels, who are always going up and down between heaven and 
earth on errands of mercy to men and women and little 
children. 
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XX. 
PRAYING IN TROUBLE. 

'* And Jacob said, O God of my father Abraham, and God of my father 
Isaac, the Lord which saidst unto me, Return unto thy country, and 
to thy kindred, and I will deal well with thee : I am not worthy of 
the least of all the mercies, and of all the truth, which Thou nast 
showed unto Thy servant ; for with my staff I passed over this Jordan, 
and now I have become two bands. Deliver me, I pray Thee, from 
the hand of my brother, from the hand of Esau ; for I fear him, lest 
he will come and smite me, and the mother with the children." — 
Gen. xxxii. 9 — 11. 

MANY of you know on what occasion Jacob offered the 
prayer which makes our text More than twenty years 
before he had behaved very badly to his brother Esau, and 
Esau had been so angry that he had threatened to kill him, and 
so Jacob had been obliged to run away from home. In the 
last sermon we talked about the wonderful dream that Jacob 
had when he was fleeing from Esau's anger, and we read also 
God's promise that some day he should come home again. 
And you remember, too, that Jacob then made a resolution to 
serve God in the future and to leave off his sinful habit of 
deception. That was more than twenty long years ago. Jacob 
has been with his uncle Laban all that time, and although he 
has worked very hard indeed, he has not worked for nothing. 
When he crossed over the river Jordan before, he had nothing 
but a stick which he carried in his hand, and he was quite 
alone. But now he is a rich man — he is coming home with 
servants, and flocks of sheep, and droves of cattle ; and he has, 
beside, two wives and ten children. His coming home is very 
different from his going away, is it not ? But one thing makes 
him afraid. He hears that Esau is coming to meet him with 
four hundred men. Try to fancy how you would feel if^ after 
twenty years, you were going to meet a brother from whom you 
parted in anger, — and a brother, remember, whom you had 
deceived and injured very much. And Jacob knew that Esau 
was not coming alone, but was bringing with him four hundred 
of his friends and servants. He could not tell but that Esau 
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even now would fulfil his threat and kill him, and not only kill 
him, but his wives and children. I want you specially to notice 
some things in Jacob's prayer. 

L His gratitude to God. Do you know what I mean by 
gratitude ? There once lived a very good man — a bishop — 
who when a boy had been very poor indeed. But little by 
little he became greater and richer, until the king made him a 
bishop. One day he was riding on horseback accompanied by 
several of his servants, when he suddenly stopped his horse, 
got off, and walked into a field close by. There he kneeled 
down and gave thanks to God for all His mercies to him since 
he was a little boy without shoes. Of course his servants were 
very much surprised. They knew their master often prayed 
to God, but it seemed to them a strange time and place in 
which to pray. Then he told them why he did it He said, 
" When I was a boy I often used to go with bare feet over that 
bleak field, and I used to be almost frozen with the cold. One 
day I saw a cow lying in the field, and I knew she had made 
the ground a little warm just in that place where she was lying. 
So I made hsx get up, and I went and stood there, that I might 
get a little warmth for my half-frozen feet It is that very spot 
upon which I have just been kneeling, and when I saw it I 
could not help going to the place and thanking God for all His 
mercies to me since." What was the feeling that filled that 
good man's heart just then ? It was gratitude^ was it not ? 
Yes, a feeling of thankfulness for any lundness that we have 
received is gratitude. Now, Jacob, too, had received a great 
many good gifts from God in these twenty years. When he 
left his home he had nothing to take care of but his stick, and 
now, as I told you just now, he had as many sheep as an 
Australian farmer, besides oxen, and camels, and asses. And 
when he thinks of it, he is filled with gratitude. What does 
he say ? " / am not worthy of the least of all the mercies which 
Thou hast showed unto Thy servantyfor with my staff I passed 
over this Jordan, and now I have become two bands,^* But 
there is another feeling in Jacob's prayer, which is not so 
pleasant, and that is — 

II. His fear of Esau, And was there not reason for his 
fear ? Esau was a strong man and used to hunting ; he thought 
very little of killing a lion or a bear, and as he was not a 
servant of God, he might not think much of the sin of killing 
his brother. Jacob knew, too, that all his servants would not 
be able to defend him against Esau's four hundred men, who 
were all fighting men and fierce hunters like himself. But I 
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do not think these things made him most afraid. It was the 
thought that he had wronged his brother that made him fear 
most Be sure of this, dear children : nothing will take away 
our courage so much as sin. Sin will make people afraid when 
there is really nothing to fear. I have heard of a girl who 
used to steal sugar and other nice things from her mistress's 
cupboard. In the room where the cupboard was there 
hung the likeness of a gentleman. The girl used to feel when 
she went to the cupboard as if he were looking at her, and she 
felt afraid. What do you think she did ? She cut out the 
eyes in the picture ; and through that, of course, her theft was 
found out You will laugh at her, and say, " What a foolish 
girl, to be afraid of a picture ! " Yes, it was foolish; but would 
she have felt fear if she had not been committing a sin ? No. 
And never forget that sin always brings fear. It was the 
thought of his sin, even although it had been committed so 
many years ago, that made Jacob most afraid to meet Esau. 
Notice — 

III. That JacoVs prayer shows his faith in God, Jacob 
came to God m his trouble because God had helped him in 
other troubles. During the twenty years that Jacob had been 
his uncle's servant, he had had many troubles. His uncle 
Laban had been a very hard master, and had deceived Jacob 
as Jacob had before deceived Esaa But in all his troubles 
God had been with him according to His promise and had 
helped and comforted him. So you see Jacob had good reason 
to hope that God would help him now. If your father has 
often helped you when you had a difficult lesson, what will you 
do the next time you have one that you can't get on with by 
yourself? You will go to him again. What do the little girls 
do when they are learning to sew, and they get their work all 
wrong ? They go to their mother ; they know that she can 
help them, because she has done so a great many times before. 
If you have ever been very ill, and some doctor has been very 
kind and very clever, and by God's blessing, has made you well 
again, shall you not send for the same doctor if you are ever 
ill again ? Yes, because you have faith in him, you believe 
that he is kind, and you believe that he is also very clever, and 
that he will do his very best for you. And so Jacob felt about 
God ; he said to himself, " God has helped me before, and so I 
can trust Him now." When anyone has prayed to God in the 
past and their prayers have been answered, they pray to Him 
again and again, believing that He will help them again. In 
one of David's prayers he says, " Because Thou hast been 
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my help, therefore in the shadow of Thy wings mil I rejoice ^ 
(Psalm IxiiL 7). He means that he feels sure that God will 
help him, because He has done so, and this makes him feel as 
safe as a little bird does when she nestles down under her 
mother's wings. But Jacob had something else to make him 
sure that God would help Him. When God gave him that 
wonderful dream, He promised him that some day He would 
let him come safe home again ; and God had spoken to him 
just before he left his uncle, and had told him that now was 
the time that he was to come home. And Jacob reminds 
God of what He had said in the first part of his prayer : 
'' O God of my father IsaaCy the Lord which saidst unto tne^ 
Return unto thy country y and to thy kindred^ and I will deal 
well with thee,** When you are promised anything, you always 
think about what kind of a person it is that makes the promise. 
If you have a schoolfellow who is not truthful, and he promises 
to give you something, I suppose you don't feel at all sure that 
you will get it, do you ? No, because you know his word is not 
to be -trusted. But if a good man or a good boy promises you 
anything, you think very much about it, and you say, '' I am 
sure to get it ; he always keeps his promise." But even then 
something might happen which would prevent his giving you 
what he had promised. He might die, and then he could not 
fulfil his promise. Now, Jacob knew that God never says any- 
thing that He does not mean, and that when He said '* Return 
to thy own country and I will be with thee," He would keep 
His promise. For nothing, you know, can ever happen to 
prevent God from doing all that He has promised. He 
can never die or be unable in any way to do all He has said 
He will do. I do not wonder that Jacob had confidence in 
God, do you ? And you know that God did keep His promise, 
and that when Esau met Jacob, all his angry feelings were 
gone, and he put his arms round his neck and kissed him. 
But, dear children, I have chosen Jacob's prayer for a text 
because I want you to learn to pray as Jacob did, and to have 
the feelings towards God that he had. 

I. I want you to be grateful to God. Have you an3rthing to 
be grateful to God for? Ought you to have any feelings such 
as Jacob had ? Or have you any reason to feel like the good 
bishop of whom I told you just now ? I am sure you have. 
God has not given you great riches, but He has given you a 
much greater gift — He has given you His Son, Jesus Christ 
our Saviour. 

A few years ago there was a war in America. It lasted long, 
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and many, very many soldiers were needed, far many irere 
kiUed. One day an order came to the father of a large lamihr 
that he was to* go to the war. He felt very sad, not on his 
own account, but because he did not know what would become 
of his children if he shoidd get kiUed. But there was a young 
num living in the same town who had no litde childroi, and 
he went to the fiaither, and said, ** Let me go to the war instead 
of you ; it will not matter if I get killed ; I have no children 
nor anybody who will be sorry." The father at first said No; 
but then he thought again of his litde children, and the young 
man pressed him very much, and at last he let him ga In 
one <^ the great battles the young man got kiUed. The £afaer 
heard of his death, and he travelled many miles to find his 
grave. When he found the place, he had a tombstone (daced 
upon it with these four words, ^ He died for meJ* Are you 
not sure that this fether and his children must have always 
felt grateful to that young man — that whenever they thought 
of him they must have felt their hearts full of love imd 
thankfulness? 

And this is what you can all say about Jesus Christ — ^ He 
died for me** We are told in the second chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, at the ninth verse, that "He tasted death 
for every man," and you know that means everybody — men 
and women and children. Oh, boys and girls, here is somethii^ 
to be grateful for — ^that Jesus Christ died that you might have 
your sins all pardoned, that you might be made good by His 
Holy Spirit, and have everlasting life with Him in heaven! 
Say to yourselves every day, " Jesus Christ died for m^" and 
this will help you to fed grateful to Him. 

2. IVhem you feel that you have something iigainst you which 
is too strong for you^ you must seeh Gods help, Jacob knew 
that he could not overcome Esau by himself and so he 
asked help from God. Have you no Esaus to overcome? 
There is one which is too strong for some of you. What a 
terrible Esau is a bad temper! How hard it is to get the 
mastery over it ! You may make up your mind, again and 
again, that you will not &11 into a passion any more, but you 
will never conquer it until you get help from God. A bad 
temper is a most terrible enemy, and one which we ought all 
to wish to overcome. Did you ever see your frice in a glass 
when you were in a passion? One day a tiger came out of his 
jungle in India to see if he could get something to eat He 
was very hungry indeed, and he crept along to a tent iriiere 
two little chil^en lay frist'ade^ He was just going to take 
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one of them for his dinner when he caught sight of his own 
face in a large looking-glass. He did not know it was his 
own, and it looked so fierce and ugly that he growled at it 
Then it seemed to him as if it growled back in return, so he 
roared out, and of course he opened his great mouth and 
shewed all his teeth. The tiger in the looking-glass did the 
same, and this made him so angry that he dashed at it, broke 
the glass all to pieces, and was so frightened that he ran away 
back to the jungle and left the little children unhurt. 

Now, whenever you are very angry, just go and look at your- 
self in a glass ; you don't know how bad you look at such times, 
and I am sure it will make you feel it is a terrible thing to be 
a slave to such a master, and I hope will lead you to ask God 
to help you against such a terrible enemy. 

3. When God promises to give us anything^ He expects us 
to ask Him for it, God had promised to lake Jacob home 
in safety. But Jacob did not say, " I need not remind 
God of His promise — I need not pray." He went and told 
God of his fear, and asked God to fulfil His promise. And 
that is what we must do. Sometimes your mother makes some 
nice cakes for your tea. She puts them on the table, and you 
know she means them for you. But she does not put one on 
your plate until you ask for one. And God expects us to ask 
for even the good things He knows we want, and that He has 
promised to give. 

A gentleman who had several children was going to take a 
journey to London. He said to them, " I will bring you each 
a present, if you will each tell me what you would like best." 
They very soon thought of something, you may be sure. One 
of them, named Charlotte, said she should like a box of colours. 
" Very well," said the father ; " you must each of you remind 
me of what you want on the evening before I go." The even- 
ing came, and all the other boys and girls reminded their father 
of what they wished for. But Charlotte thought, **0h, I know 
father has not forgotten ; I need not remind him." So she bade 
him good-nighf, and said nothing about her colour-box. In a 
few days the father came home, and all the children gathered 
eagerly round the table when he began to unpack the presents. 
One after another received his or her gift, until the box was 
empty. But there was none for poor Charlotte. " Oh, father," 
she said, " where is my gift ? " " My child," he said, " you 
did not remind me of it, as I told you." ** But," she said, 
" father, I thought you would be sure to remember it." " I 
did not forget, my child, but you did not comply with my 
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desire," was the father's answer. Poor Charlotte shed many 
tears ; but was it not her own fault ? Her father was not unkind^ 
but he wished to teach his children what I want now to teach 
you : that we must ask God to give us even ivhat He has promised 
— that He wishes us to remind Him of His promises as Jacob did. 
We know that God cannot forget ; but He says we are to ask 
and then we shall receive. He can look into our hearts and 
see what we want, and He knows all our needSj but He will 
not give us these things unless we ask HioL 
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XXL 

A LITTLE MAN. 

'' And Jesns entered and passed through Jericho. And, behold, there was 
a man named Zacchseus, which was the chief among the Publicans, 
and he was rich. And he sought to see Jesus who He was ; and could 
not for the press, because he was little of stature. And he ran before, 
and climbed up into a sycomore tree to see Him : for He was to pass 
that way. And when Jesus came to the place^ He looked up, and saw 
him, and said unto him, Zacchseus, make haste, and come down ; for 
to-day I must abide at thy house. And he made haste and came down, 
and received him joyfully,'* etc. — ^Luke xix. i — ii. 

THE city in which this man lived was a city near which, 
and in which, many wonderful things had happened. If 
you were to see a man put his foot into the river Thames, or 
any other river that you know, and if, directly he did this, the 
water was to divide and stand up like a wall on both sides, would 
you not think that was a wonderful thing ? This, you know, 
had happened to the river Jordan, near Jericho, when the 
Israelites were to pass through. And this was not the only 
time the river had been so divided. If you look in the second 
chapter of the second book of Kings, you will read how it 
parted to let the prophets Elijah and Elisha pass through, on 
the day when Elijah was taken up into heaven in a chariot of 
fire. And it divided again for Elisha after he had seen his 
master taken away. This was also close to Jericho. But there 
was another thing which made Jericho a memorable city. 
You all know that it was the first city given to the children of 
Israel when they came to the end of their long wilderness 
journey. And you remember, too, that they did not have to 
fight for it, but that, after marching round it for seven days, 
the walls fell down flat, and they entered into the city. It was 
in this city, or rather in one which had been built on the same 
place, that the little man lived about whom I am going to talk 
to you. 

I. There are four things which you have noticed in reading 
about him. He was little^ he was a publican^ he was chief of 
the publicans, and he was rich. 

9 
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1. He was a little man. He could not help that, could he ? 
No, he was not to be praised, nor yet to be blamed, because 
he was a little man ; it was a matter with which he had nothing 
to do. If you were to see a large tree under which a hundred 
children might shelter themselves from a shower, and another 
tree which would only cover two or three, would you despise 
or blame the little tree for being small ? No, you would not 
be so silly, because you know the tree did not make itself. If 
you admire the large tree, you ought not to despise or blame 
the other. But I have known boys and girls make game even 
of imn who have been very short — ^whom it has pleased God to 
make much smaller than most men. I have seen them run 
after them in the streets and call them names. Such conduct 
is both foolish and wicked : it is foolish because the man did 
not make himself; and it is wicked because it is mocking at 
God's work, and is also most unkind to the person himself. I 
do not know whether Zacchseus was such a very little man that 
we should have noticed him in the street — ^perhaps not ; but 
he was shorter than most men, I suppose. 

2. But though ZacchcRus was a little man in one sense^ he 
was great in another. He " was chief among the publicans.'* 
I suppose most of you know that the men who are called 
publicans in the Bible were men who were employed by the 
Roman Emperor, who then ruled over the Jews, to collect the 
taxes from the people. Now, Zacchseus was the head man 
amongst them at Jericho. I suppose that he did not collect 
the money himself, but that other publicans did that, and 
brought it to him, and he paid it over to the Romans. And 
as he had been made chief, I suppose that he was more clever 
than most of them. Little men often are more clever than big 
ones, and so it is with boys and girls. Very likely you have a 
schoolfellow who is little for his age, and yet he does his stmis 
better than some boys almost twice his size. Some years ago 
there was a little soldier in France, whom his comrades used 
to call "the little corporal." He was much less than most of 
tl^em, but he was very clever ; he came to be general of all the 
French array, and then Emperor of all the French people. 
Then he was chief among five hundred thousand soldiers — 
chief of forty millions of people. That man was the first 
Emperor Napoleon. He was a cruel, selfish man, but he was 
very clever. A very good man who wrote some of the hymns 
we sing sometimes — Dr. Watts — was a very little man, but he 
was very clever ; he wrote hundreds of hymns, some for grown 
people and some for children, and many of them are very 
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beautiful indeed. So, you see, many people are little in body 
and great in mind, and sometimes great in goodness too. 

3. ZacchcRus was richy though he was little. Very often small 
trees have a great deal of fruit on them. Sometimes a small 
tree in an orchard is laden with apples. A very little box may 
have a great deal of money in it, while a large one may not 
have in it anything worth a sixpence. A few months ago a 
small box belonging to a nobleman was stolen from a railway 
station. If you had seen it, you would not have guessed that 
it contained jewels worth many thousand pounds. But so it 
was. In some of the mansions of England there are tiny 
babies, lying in little cots, who have large fortunes belonging 
to them, although they are such little creatures. They have 
been born rich. And so Zacchseus was rich, though he was 
little. I don't think, however, that he had been born rich, or 
had earned his riches in an honest way. I think he had got 
most of his riches by taking irom the people of Jericho more 
taxes than he ought to have taken, and then had kept a good 
deal of the money for himself. 

II. There are four things which he did, though he was little, 
I. He used his ears. Sometimes people can use their ears 
to very good purpose. A few years ago there was a sad trouble 
in India. The Hindoo soldiers rose up against their English 
officers, and the other English people living in India, and 
murdered many of them in a dreadful manner. In the city of 
Lucknow were many English and Scotch people, and they shut 
the city gate, and put soldiers on the walls, and hoped to 
defend themselves against the Hindoos. The Hindoo army 
surrounded the city, and no food could be brought in ; they 
fired upon the soldiers and killed many, and the poor English 
people feared that they should be starved to death, or that the 
dreadful Sepoys, as the Hindoo soldiers were called, would 
some day burst open the gates and murder them. They hoped 
every day that an English army would come and deliver them. 
But they waited long, and no deliverers came. More and 
more soldiers were wounded and killed, and many children 
and women died too. At last they gave up all hope of being 
saved. One morning a Scotchwoman was seen stooping down 
and laying her ear close to the ground. What did she do that 
for? You do not know, perhaps, that by doing so you may 
hear sounds a long way off. Presently the woman jumped up 
quickly, and said, *' Help is coming ; I can hear Scotch music ; 
an army is coming to help us." The other people said she 
was mistaken, but she said she knew she was right It was the 
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sound of the bagpipes that she heard, and she knew the sound 
well because she had heard it ever since she was a child. By- 
andby the soldiers began to hope it might be true, and they 
were filled with fresh courage, and resolved to try and hold out 
a little longer. And they did so, and in a few hours it was 
proved that the Scotchwoman was right, — several regiments 
of Scotch soldiers came up and rescued the poor prisoners. 
Now, this woman could not fight, she was not a soldier, but she 
could help them by making good use of her ears. She helped 
to save the lives of all the people in Lucknow by putting fresh 
courage into their hearts. How did Zacchaeus know anything 
about Jesus? By making good use of his ears. He heard 
people in Jericho talking about Him, of what a wonderful 
Person He was, of the sick people He had cured, and the blind 
and lame He had restored, and the kind words that He spoke. 
He heard them say that He was coming through Jericho, and 
he made up his mind to try and have a look at Him. And 
using his ears was the first step to his getting a great blessing 
from Jesus, as we shall soon see. 

2. Making good use of his ears led him to make good use of 
his feet When he knew that Jesus was to pass that way, " he 
ran on before." Our feet often tell what is in our mind 
When I see a boy running before a fire-engine, I know by his 
feet what is in his mind. He is going to see the fire — he is 
making haste to get a good place before the crowd comes. 
Sometimes the Queen passes by Trafalgar Square. And an 
hour or two before, you may see numbers of boys running up 
that way. The direction of their feet tells you what is in their 
mind. They are thinking about the great bronze lions, and 
are intending to get on the back of one in order to see the 
greatest queen in the world. So when Zacchaeus by using his 
ears had found out about Jesus, and knew which way He was 
coming, he made good use of his feet to carry him to the 
place 5 and if you had been in Jericho that day, and had seen 
the little man running, you would have found out what was in 
his mind by the way he took to have a good look at the 
greatest King, the Lord of all the earth and of heaven. 

3. He made good use of his hands. He climbed up a tree. 
Is climbing more difficult than running? Yes, but when you 
have run a good way to see a sight, and especially if it is a 
sight that you may never see again, you say, " Well, it is worth 
climbing to see ; now I am here I won't be disappointed if I 
can help it ; 111 get as high as I can." 

Now, Zacchaeus was very much in earnest ; he desired very 
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much to have a good look at Jesus. He had never seen any- 
one who could made blind men see and lame people walk, or 
cleanse a leper, or raise a dead man to life by just speaking to 
him ! So he did not mind, although he was a man, climbing 
up a tree to get a sight of Him. If you had been there, don't 
you think you would have climbed too ? Wouldn't you have 
tried to go up before Zacchaeus, and if you could not have got 
to the top before him, would you not have gone as high as you 
could? Yes, I am sure you would. And this would have 
shown that you were in earnest And this little man showed 
by his climbing that he was very much in earnest too — ^that he 
was determined to see Jesus, the King of kings. 

4. He made good use of his eyes. When Jesus came along 
the road, Zacchseus looked at him. Your eyes are the most 
wonderful and beautiful part of yoiu: face. Your eyes often 
speak when your tongue does not. You can see when a little 
child is pleased by looking into its eyes. And so you can see 
when its temper is ruffled There is great power in our eyes. 
I have read of a man who saved his life by that power. He 
was going up a river in India with a friend, and they got out 
to rest on the banks of the river* There were bushes all round, 
and they had not lain long on the grass before a great tiger 
walked out and stood ready to spring at them. One man 
jumped up and ran, but the other was so terrified that he could 
not move ; and if he had done so, you may be sure the tiger 
would have soon been after him. But he turned and looked 
at him full in the face. The creature drew back and seemed 
afraid to spring upon him. The man did not take his eye off 
him ; and presently, with a tremendous roar, he bounded off, 
snapped up a poor little dog that was near, ran back to his den 
in the woods, and was seen no more. And I have heard of a 
lion-hunter in Africa who saved himself from a lion in the same 
way. Both these men saved their lives by using their eyes, did 
they not? Yes, and that was a very good use to make of them. 
But Zacchaeus used his eyes for a better purpose still. He 
looked at Jesus, and from that look came salvation to himself 
and his house. From that time Zacchaeus became Christ's 
disciple, and therefore a much better maa 

IIL Now we come to what J^esus. said to Zacchceus^ what 
ZacchcBus said to JesuSy and what some of the Jews said about 
them both. 

I. What yesus said to Zacchceus, "Make haste, Zacchseus, 
and come down, for to-day I must abide at thy house." If, as 
I supposed just now, you went to some place to see the Queen 
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pass by, and you were sitting up at some window, or had 
climbed up on a wall, would you not be surprised if she 
looked up at you, called you by name, and said, ^ Come down, 
for I am coming to your house to-day "? How would you fe^ 
do you think ? All the Queen's lords and ladies would turn 
round and look at you, and they would be saying, '' Who is 
that the Queen is speaking to?" Would it not be a great 
honour to be thus noticed by the Queen ? 2^acchaeus had got 
a good seat in the tree and was looking very hard at Jesus, 
when Jesus stood still and looked upi Then all the people 
who were following Jesus stopped and looked up too, and saw 
the little man in the tree. I daresay Zacchseus thought that 
Jesus was looking at something else in the tree. But when 
he heard Jesus call him by name and tell him that He was 
going to stay at his house, how startled he must have been ! 
He must have been in doubt whether he was dreaming or 
whether he was awake. But he soon found that there was 
no mistake ; he was full of joy at the thought of having this 
wonderful Person in his home, and he made haste to come 
down and receive Him. And had he not reason to be glad ? 
This great King and Saviour ctf men invited Himself into the 
house of this little publican. Was it not an honour to have 
Him in the house — a much greater honour than to have a 
visit from a king or queen, or even itova a glorious angel? 
When Jesus got into the house. He said much more to 
Zacchseus which is not written down. We do not know exactly 
what He said, but we know that Zacchseus listened very ear- 
nestly, that he felt he had not lived a good and honest life, 
and that he made up his mind to be a different man — ^a servant 
of Jesus Christ — ^from that day. How do we know this ? By 
noticing — 

2. What ZaccJutus said to yiesus, ^^ Behold^ Lardy the half 
of my goods I give to the poor ^ and if I have taken anything from 
any man by false accusation^ I restore him fourfold. I told yon 
that Zacchseus had not got rich honestly, that he had ofben 
been very hard upon the poor people of Jericho^ and had 
often made them pay taxes which they did not owe. But now 
he was quite changed. What had changed him? The love 
of Jesus. Have you ever seen a piece of hard sealing-wax? 
It is as hard as wood : you can make no impression upon it 
But what will make it soft ? If you hold it to the fire it will 
soon become so soft that you can press a seal upon it and 
leave a print of it Zacchseus had been a very hard man — he 
had be^ without feeling towards the people from whom he 
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had taken money so unjustly ; but coming to know Jesus had 
melted him — had so changed him that he made up his mind 
to give half of his riches away, and, if any man came to him 
and told him that he had taken too much tax-money, to give 
him back four times as much as he had wronged him of. How 
glad many people in Jericho must have been to get back their 
money — how many poor widows and little children Zacchaeus 
must have made glad out of his riches ! But some people had 
not been pleased to see Jesus go to his house. Notice — 

3. IVhat they said about him andyesus. They "murmured, 
sayinp;, That He was gone to be guest with a man that is a 
sinner." I suppose they meant that Zacchaeus was a great 
sinner. Was that true? Yes. And it seemed strange to 
them that Jesus should go there. But Jesus tells them why 
He went He says, " The Son of Man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost" He meant that Zacchaeus had 
been lost^ but that He the Saviour had found and saved him. 
What did Jesus mean by saying that Zacchaeus had been lost ? 
Did he mean that people could not find him ? No ; everybody 
could see him up in the tree. If you were to go out into a 
great wood and get out of the path and not know the way 
home, but go along some road which led into danger, you 
would be lost in the wood. Zacchaeus was lost because he 
was not going in the road to happiness and heaven, but was 
living in sin, and therefore in a way which would bring him to 
sorrow. Everybody is lost who is not a disciple of Jesus, who 
does not pray to Him and try to serv« Him. You are lost, 
dear children, if you are not His disciples, if you do not pray 
to Him to make you good. But y<m can be saved by being 
made good. Jesus says He came on purpose to save lost 
people, and He will save yoti if you ask Him. But you must 
do as this little man did : you must use ^omx ears to hear about 
Jesus, joMjfeet to carry you to places where you can be taught 
about Him, your hands and eyes to turn over the pages of the 
Bible and read His words. And Jesus will be as willing to be 
your friend as He was to be the friend of Zacchaeus, and He 
will make you as good and as glad as He made him. And 
some day He will send an angel to bring you to His house, to 
heaven, where you will see the little publican whom He saved 
in Jericho, and millions of other people who were lost, but 
who are now saved and happy for ever. 
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XXIL 
A SHORT BED. 

** For die bed is dioiter than that a man can stretch himsdf on it : and 
the covering nanower than that he can wrap himself in it." — Tsaiah 
zxviiL 2a 

IF any of you boys were to make a pair of boots for yourself 
and when you put them on you found that they were too 
small, would they not be very uncomfortable to wear? Would 
jou be able to run about and enjoy yourself in them? No; 
you could not walk in them without paiiL But perhaps you 
might say, '^ Well, as I made them myself I will wear theoL'' 
Would that make them any more comfortable? No, I think 
it would make your discon^ort all the greater; you would fed 
that it was your own feult that your feet were so pinched and 
aching. Or if any girl were to make herself a new dress and 
promise herself great pleasure in wearing it, and if she thought 
when it was finished it looked very nicey would it not be a 
great disappointment to her if, when she put it on, she found 
it was much too short for her to wear comfortably? And 
would not her vexation and grief be increased by the thought 
that she had herself made the dress, and that it was her own 
&ult that it was too small? How would you like to sleep 
in a bed in which you had to roll yourself up like a ball — 
a bed which was so much too short for you that you could 
not stretch your legs in it at all? Would it not be very 
painful to sleep in such a bed? Or would it not be very 
uncomfortable if the blankets and coverings of the bed woe 
so narrow that they would not cover you up and keep you 
warm? In the cold winter nights, ^en the ice is on the 
windows and the hail is rattling on the roo^ would it not be 
very uncomfortable to have such narrow bedclothes that idiai 
you covered up one part of your body the other part was left 
all cold and bsure ? Yes, it would indeed. 

Now, you see Isaiah in our text speaks about a bed that is 
too short for a man to stretch himself in, and a covering 'vdiich 
is too narrow for him to wrap himself up in. Does he mean a 
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real bed and a real covering? No, he does not He is using 
these words as a kind of picture of something else. The 
Jewish people had been behaving very wickedly, they had 
turned away from God and His laws, and they thought they 
could get on very well without serving Him. But Isaiah tells 
them they had made a mistake — ^that their ways of sin would 
bring them to great misery, and that all the pleasure they 
promised themselves would only be like a bed that was too 
short, or like a covering or like clothes that were too small 
to cover a man. Now, I want to show you that it is very 
possible for you, too, to make such a bed for yourself, and 
that if you do not ask the Lord Jesus Christ to make you 
good, you certainly will make such a bed, and that it must 
bring you very much sorrow. 

I. A lie is a bed too short and a covering too narrow. When 
a little child is first bom he has very little frocks, and they 
seem to fit him very well; indeed, they are more than big 
enough to cover hinL But suppose he had no other clothes 
to wear when he was a boy of ten, would he not be in a sad 
case ? He could not get into them at all, could he ? No ; ' 
they would be too short and too narrow — ^too small, in fact, in 
every way. When you were a baby you could sleep in a little 
cot or cradle. Could you sleep in it now ? No ; if you could 
get in it at all your limbs would be all doubled up, you would 
not be able to sleep, for you would be so uncomfortable. Now, 
a lie is just like that When a boy or girl tells a lie, it seems 
to be all right at first, it seems to get them out of some dis- 
grace or bring them some pleasure, and they think they have 
made for themselves a comfortable bed out of it, or a covering 
that will wrap them up. But as the days go on they find 
they are mistakeiL Their lie is almost sure to be found out, 
and even if it is not, that which is gained by lying can give 
no satisfaction to anyone ; it gives them no more rest or com- 
fort than a bed too little or clothes that are too small 

You have read in the book of Kings about the servant of 
Elisha the prophet You remember that Naaman, the great 
Assyrian general, was cured of his leprosy through Elisha, and 
that he was so glad and grateful that he wanted to give Elisha 
a very handsome present But Elisha was not fond of money, 
he did not want to have presents because God used him to 
do good, so he refused to receive Naaman's gifts. But Gehazi 
his servant was standing by, and he thought, *• Oh, if I could 
only get some of those nice things for myself I " But how to 
do it, that was the question. He thought a little, and then 
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he made up a lie to tell Naaman, who had now started on his 
journey home. He ran after him and told him that Elisha 
had sent to ask for some money and some clothes for two 
poor men who had just come to his house. And Naaman 
was very ready to give him even more than he asked; he 
sent his servants back with Gehazi with two bags of silver 
and two beautiful suits of clothes. And do you not think, 
when Gehazi had put them safely away in his own house, that 
he thought he had done a good thing for himself, and that he 
could buy many comforts and pleasures for himself out of 
those bags of money ? Perhaps he thought he could now leave 
off being Elisha's servant, and be his own master. But he 
soon had to tell another lie. When his master asked him 
where he had been, he said, " Thy servant went no whither." 
And then you know Elisha told him that God had said that 
he should be a leper for all the days of his life. So you see 
what Gehazi got by lying. He got two bags of money and 
two suits of clothes, but he got also Naaman's dreadful leprosy ! 
He seemed to be a gainer at first, but how soon he found that 
the bed upon which he had hoped to rest was far too short 
to give him any comfort — that his lies, after all his plans, 
brought him only misery ! 

II. Trying to do harm to others in order to get some good for 
yourself is a bed too short. A very cruel Roman Catholic 
bishop once advised a king of France to make a cage to put 
in — what do you think? Birds? No. Wild beasts, like 
those at the Zoological Gardens ? No. He advised him to 
have a cage made to put men in who had offended him. 
And this was how it was made. It was so low that the poor 
prisoner could never stand upright in it, and so short that 
he could never lie down. He must always sit crouched up 
in one position. The bishop thought the king would be 
very much pleased with him for planning such a cruel thing. 
And so he was; and the cage was made. But very soon 
afterwards the bishop himself displeased the king, and how 
do you think the king punished him ? He put him into the 
very cage which he haxl planned for other people. 

Now, be sure, dear boys and girls, if ever you make a plan 
to injure other people in order to get good to yourself, you 
will find that it will do you no good, but much harm. Your 
wicked plan will be like clothes that are too small to cover 
you firom the cold, or like a bed upon which you can never 
rest Have you ever read in the book of Esther about a man 
named Haman? He was a great man in the court of 
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Ahasuerus, King of Persia. But he was not satisfied with 
being great in the favour of the king : he wanted everybody 
in the city to pay him great honour too. And because 
Mordecai, a Jew, did not bow to him every time they met, 
he made up his mind that Mordecai should be hanged. So 
he built a gallows in his own house, and laid a plan by which 
he thought he could bring about the death of Mordecai. But 
if you have read the story, you know who was the first person 
hanged upon that gallows. It was Haman himself. And 
after him his ten sons. Oh, be sure, my dear children, that if 
you ever make a wicked plan to injure anybody, and think 
that you will get some good to yourself out of it, you will 
find it will be like a bed that is too short to lie upon, and 
like a covering in which you cannot wrap yourself to keep 
out the cold ! You will be like the wicked bishop — you will 
find yourself shut up in the cage that you intended for some- 
body else ; and, like Haman, the punishment you planned for 
another will come upon you. I will tell you what will bring 
you happiness and comfort, what will be to your mind what 
a soft bed is. to your body. Follow our Saviour's rule, "As 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them" 
(Luke vi 31). 

III. A wicked life makes a very short bed and very fuzrraw 
covering on which to die. Perhaps you will say, " But I have 
such a bad heart, it is so easy to do wrong, and so hard to be 
good." I know it is. But listen to what I am going to say. 
Suppose you have a bad eye, an eye which is a little red and 
painful from your having taken cold. You go to the doctor, 
and he says, " You must not rub your eye, or you will make 
it worse." Then suppose you go home and rub your eye with 
your hand every day for a week. It will be much more red 
and much more painful tha^ it was at first, and if you went 
on acting so disobediently, you would very likely lose the 
sight of your eye altogether. And whose fault would that 
be ? Your own, would it not ? Yes, if you had listened to 
what the doctor told you, you would never have had such a 
bad eye. You could not help its being bad at first, but it 
was all your own fault that it got so much worse. 

Now, so it is with your hearts. We all have bad hearts, 
hearts into which there often come thoughts and feelings 
which are bad. But God can make out hearts better, and 
He will do so if we listen to His words and try to do what 
He tells us. He is a doctor for our hearts, and He says, 
"A new heart will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
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within you" (Ezek. xxxvL 26). But if, instead of listening 
to the kind words of your heart-doctor, you go on sinning 
every da^, your heart will grow much worse, ^ou will learn 
to love sm better than goodness, and every wicked act that 
you do will make it harder to break away from sin, and at the 
end of your life you will have nothing to look back upon but 
days and months and years of sin. And do you think that 
will make a comfortable bed to die on? No, you know it will 
not, and I know it will not I have seen many people l3dng 
upon their dying beds, and it is a sad sight indeed to see an 
old man or an old woman about to die who have not served 
and loved God. Think how unhappy you will be when you 
are upon your dying bed, dear chUdren, if you feel that all 
your life has been wasted, that you have not listened to the 
loving voice of your Father in heaven and become His child. 
You will be afraid to die, you will be afraid to think of meet- 
ing Jesus, of whose love you have thought so lightly. A life 
of sin makes a sad bed to die on. And you will have the 
sorrow of knowing that all your pain of mind is your own 
fault, that you might have been as peaceful and as comfort- 
able in dying as we are when we lie down ta sleep In a nice, 
warm, comfortable bed. Do you think it is a fearful thing 
to die? It is a solemn thing for everybody, but those who 
have had their sins pardoned by God through Jesus Christ 
are not afraid to die. The apostle Paul was not afraid to 
die. After he had served his Saviour for many years, and 
preached about His love to many people in different cities 
in Europe and Asia, he was put into prison in Rome. He 
knew that he should most likely soon die ; but how ? Would 
he die in a comfortable bed, with all his friends watching 
round him ? Oh no, he knew he should not He expected 
that some morning, very soon, a party of Roman soldiers 
would come into his cell and lead him away outside the city 
walls, and there would stand a man with a bright sharp axe 
in his hand, and Paul would have to lay his grey head upon 
a block, and the executioner would cut off his head. That 
was all the bed Paul expected to have for his body to die on. 
But he was not afrdid ; his spirit, that which was himself was 
at rest in the knowledge that Christ would care for him and 
receive him to Himself. How do we know his feelings ? He 
wrote a letter to a young friend of his, which now makes a 
part of our Bible. If you look in the fourth chapter of the 
second epistle to Timothy, you will read at the sixth verse 
how Paul felt. He says, " For I am now ready to be offered^ 
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and the time of my departure is at hand, I have fought a good 
fights I have finished my course^ I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness^ which 
the Lord, the righteous J^udge^ shall give me at that day^ and 
not to me only^ but unto all them also that love His appearing,^' 
You see, though Paul had no bed for his body to lie on when 
he came to die, he was quite ready, and quite happy. His 
spirit had a bed to rest on, and that was the thought that he 
should again see His Lord and Saviour whom he had seen on 
the day when he was riding into Damascus, and whom he had 
tried to serve ever since. And though we are none of us so 
good as that great apostle, yet we may be saved by the same 
Saviour, and we may so love and serve Him that we, too, shall 
have a bed of comfort for our souls when we die, wherever 
our bodies may be. How painful it must be for the body to 
be burnt to death, must it not? Yet you know that many 
servants of God have been burnt for loving and serving Him, 
and have yet been very joyful even in the flames. A bed of 
fire must be a very painful bed for the body, must it not? 
Yet when one of our English martyrs was burning, and his 
friends asked him how he felt, he said, " I feel as if I were on 
a bed of roses." He was so glad to think that he should soon 
be with Jesus, that all his pain of body was as nothing. 

Now, dear boys and girls, learn so to live that when you 
come to die you may not have that short bed of which Isaiah 
speaks — a life of sin and of disobedience to your Heavenly 
Father — but a bed of joy and hope like that of Paul, and like 
that which every disciple of the Lord Jesus will have. 
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XXIIL 
FIRE IN THE MOUTH. 

*' Behold, how great a matter a litrle fire kindleth ! And the tongae is a 
fire, a world of iniquity : so is ihc tongue among our members, that it 
defileth tbe whole body, and setteth on fire the course of nature ; and 
it is set on fire of hell." — James iiL 5, 6. 

YOU have all seen a train going at full speed, and it may 
be that you have not thought of the most important 
thing in that train. What would you say was the most 
important? Would you say that the wheels were the most 
imporsinc part of the train? Would you say that the steam 
was the moit important ? Or the fire ? Which would you say ? 
The wheels? No. The wheels are very necessary, but the wheels 
would not go round if they were not made to go round by some 
other thing in the train. The steam ? No. The steam is very 
important, and the engine-driver could not get on without it ; 
but the steam would noc be there if it were not for some other 
thing in the train. What is that? The fire. Yes. The fire is 
the greatest thing in the train. For you all know that without 
fire there could be no steam, and without steam the wheels 
would not run round, and if the wheels did not run round the 
train would not and could not ga Then the most important 
thing in an express train is the firef Yes. So I want to show 
you that the tongue is the most important thing in your body, 
and though it is a very little part of it, a litde member, yet it is 
the greatest of all the members of the body, and because the 
tongue is a fire in the mouth it makes you greater than all other 
creatures that you see in the world. 

A horse has got a very large tongue, but he has not got any fire 
in his tongue. His tongue is not a fire. A cat has got a 
tongue, which you can see at home, and she can make a voy 
good use of her tongue to keep herself nice and clean ; but she 
has not got any fire in her mouth. A Newfoimdland dog has 
got a bigger tongue than a cat, but he has not got any fire in 
his tongue. He tries sometimes to get fire out of his tongue, 
but he can't Did you ever hear a big dog bark veiy much 
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and very loudly ? Yes. He is trying to strike fire out of his 
mouth, but he cannot do it What do I mean by fire in the 
mouth? I mean the being able to talk, do I not? Yes. 
I have seen a picture of a very big dog and a very little child. 
The little child is looking very hard at the dog, and the dog is 
looking very hard at the child. Then, all at once, the child 
says to the dog, "Can't you talk? can't you talk?" The big 
dog looks at the child, but cannot say whether he can talk or 
whether he cannot talk ; though he looks in the picture as if he 
would like to talk to his little playfellow. Now, can you tell 
me the greatest difference between the little child and the big 
dog ? Yes. What is it ? The dog cannot talk, but the little 
child can. Which has got the tongue of fire — ^the little child 
or the big dog? The little child. Now, this is what I wanted 
to show you : that the little child, because he can ask the dog 
whether he can speak, is greater than all the dogs and horses 
and lions and tigers in the world. Speech is a flame, and the 
tongue you have in your mouth is fire, and when you speak 
you send out flames which will set other children on fire to do 
them good, or set them on fire to do them harm. 

Now, can you tell me what is the greatest thing you have 
in your body? Your tongue, is it not? Yes. Why is your 
tongue better than the tongue of a tiger and lion, or a cat, 
or a dog ? Because it is a fire. And why is your tongue a 
fire ? Because it can speak. Then you will see that you have 
fire in your mouth because you can speak. 

Now let us go on and see why the apostle James in our text 
calls the tongue a fire. Fire is a very good thing in some 
places, and used for some purposes, is it not? Yes. How 
nice it is to gather all round a bright fire on a cold winter's 
evening, when the snow is beating against the windows and the 
wind is howling round the house ! What should we do then 
without a fire in the grate ? But how terrible it would be to 
be awakened out of sleep some night with the cry of " Fire ! 
fire ! " and to find our room full of smoke, and to see flames 
coming up through the floor ! This, you know, has happened 
to many people, and often they have been unable to escape 
and have been burnt to death. So you see fire may give us 
much comfort and joy, or it may bring us much pain and 
sorrow. And so it is with our tongues. The text speaks of a 
tongue that is put to a bad use, a tongue set on fire of hell \ 
but all tongues are not like that, as you know very well Let 
us talk, however — 

1. Of the mischief that may he done by a wicked use of the 
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tongue. How do you think the North American Indians make 
a fire when they have no matches? They take two very dry 
sticks and rub them together for a long time. Presently the 
sticks get hot, and by-and-by they begin to blaze. Sometimes 
these Indians quarrel with each other, and then they take one 
of these burning sticks and come along in the dark to the tents 
of their enemy, and throw in the blazing wood, and set their 
poor brother Indian's house on fire. Now, is not that a bad 
use to put fire to? Yes, it is. It would have been better not 
to kindle the fire at all than to have used it to do harm. 

Now, there is fire in your tongue, too, and the flames that • 
come fi'om it may hurt your brothers and sisters more than if 
you took a flaming stick and threw it into their beds. When 
you look at two dry sticks, it does not seem as if any harm could 
come to any one out of them, does it? No. And when a boy 
is silent we should hardly think he could ever put forth such 
bad fire as we hear come from his mouth when he is in a 
passion, when he sends forth angry and wicked words that are 
like burning flames, which his brothers and sisters or school- 
fellows hear, and which often make angry passions bum up in 
their hearts, and lead them in their turn to say angry and sinfiil 
words. The first words of our text are, " Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth." One little flame that comes from 
the fire in your mouth may make many flames — very big flames. 
Have you ever seen a ship on fire ? No. I have seen a very 
large ship on fire, and have watched it bum firom the rigging to 
the deck, and fi'om the deck till the flames licked the water, 
and there was nothing left but the keeL What would make 
enough flame to set such a large ship on fire? A single match 
which a little child could strike would be quite enough. I 
daresay a good many of you have seen a house on fire ; you 
have seen, the flames licking the walls and curling like fiery 
serpents through the windows, and mnning along the roof, and 
twisting in and out as if they were alive ; and presently the 
roof has fallen in with a crash, and the walls have tumbled 
down, and there has been nothing but a heap of mins where 
the day before there was a strong, firm house. Have you ever 
heard of the prairies of North America? They are great 
plains covered with grass — not short grass such as grows in our 
meadows, but grass as tall as a boy or even a man. Some 
prairies are from fifty to a hundred miles wide. Hundreds of 
wild animals rove about in them and feed upon the grass. 
But in the long hot summers the grass gets very dry, and a 
single spark fi-om a traveller's pipe is enough to set a blade of 
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it on fire. And then the next blade of grass catches fire, and 
then another, and another; and it goes on spreading until 
sometimes for miles round nothing is to be seen but a sea of 
flame. And the poor buffaloes and other animals run before it 
in terror, and sometimes the wind fans it and it spreads so 
rapidly that the poor creatures are overtaken and burnt to 
death. If we saw this sight, and knew that it came from a 
tiny spark at first, should we not say, '* Behold, how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth ! " You see any boy or girl could 
turn a plain of fifty miles into a fiery sea by lighting one single 
blade of grass. And a single word can do as much mischief 
to your own soul and to those of other people as that spark of 
fire does to the prairies and their inhabitants. If you say Yes 
when you ought to say No^ when you tell a lie of only that one 
word, you may be lighting a flame that will spoil all your own 
life, and make everybody who loves you unhappy for many 
years. Because you know that one sin always leads to another, 
unless it is repented of and forgiven. Do you remember who 
told the first He that was ever told in this world? It was Satan 
when he deceived Eve in the garden of Eden. You remember 
that he said, '' Ye shall not surely die," while he knew all the 
time that if she disobeyed God's command she would die. 

Now, that one lie has been like a spark of fire in the prairies : 
the mischief that it did has gone on spreading and spreading 
from that day until this, although it was spoken thousands of years 
aga Everybody who has lived in the world has felt the flame 
thiat has come from that bad fire of helL For you know there 
was no sin or sorrow in the world before Eve believed Satan's lie. 

Then, again, have you ever noticed how fire separates things, 
and makes what was all nicely joined together into nothing but 
little pieces of black ashes? If you were to throw a nice picture 
on the fire, the flame would lay hold of the frame and turn it 
piece by piece into nothing but dust And it would bum up 
the pictiure little by little until there was nothing left of it but 
ashes too. Fire can separate even granite rock. A few yekrs 
ago there was a great fire in the city of Boston, and the heat 
was so great and the flames so hot that they even separated 
the blocks of granite rock of which some of the large houses 
were built, — not one block from the other merely, but separated 
the little particles of granite from one another until the very 
pieces of rock were turned to ashes. And how often the fire 
from the mouth separates people from each other, whose hearts 
ought to be joined as fast to one another as the little particles 
that make the solid rock ! There are children who have said 
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hasty words which have separated them from their fathers and 
mothers and brothers and sisters. Fire from the mouth has 
divided whole families who were once living in love and peace. 
One angry word has followed another until the passion has 
been so hot as to bum up all the love that once held them 
together, and now they have left each other and are scattered 
over the world. Take care, dear children, of angry words. You 
may have many good friends now, but if bad &:e comes out of 
your mouth in angry, hasty words, they may separate you from 
your best friends, and you may live a friendless life and die a 
lonely death. But now let us talk about something pleasanter — 

II. Of the good that may be done by a right use of the tongue. 
Fire, as we said just now, is a great blessing in its right place 
and used for a good purpose. And so is the fire of the mouth. 
All tongues are not " set on fire of helL" Some are set on fire 
of heaven. Fire sometimes changes things for the better. It 
seems to turn old things into new ones. If you were to take a 
rusty iron bar to a smith, and he were to put it into his fire, it 
would get red-hot and come out looking quite new. You would 
hardly believe that it was the same. A great lump of black 
coal is not pretty to look at, is it ? But let the fire take hold of 
it, and presently it is all red, and bright, and shining. And so 
good and loving words have- power to change men's characters. 
The fire that came from the mouth of Jesus Christ was heavenly 
fire ; the words that He spoke have changed millions of wicked 
people into good ones. No man can count the number who 
by listening to His words have been changed from being bad 
into being better, and from being better into being quite sinless 
and holy. We read in the book of the Revelation that those 
who stand around (jod's throne in heaven make "a great 
multitude, which no man can number" (chap. vii. 9), and all 
these people have been made beautiful in their characters by 
listening to the words of Jesus. But you will say, " Ah, but 
Jesus was God as well as man, and that is why His words 
could do people so much good." That is very true, but I can 
tell you of some of His servants whose words have changed 
people because their tongues were set on fire of heaven. 

In the city of Philippi, eighteen hundred years ago, there 
lived a very cruel, hard-hearted man, who was the keeper of 
the gaol I daresay you have all read how, when Paul and 
Silas were given into his charge for preaching about Jesus, he 
was so cruel that he put them into the inner prison, the worst 
place he could find, and made their feet fast in the stocks. I 
think if we had known that gaoler then we should have said he 
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was as unlovely in his* character as a lump of hard black coal 
is to our sight. But an earthquake came on that night, you 
know, and he was very much frightened, and if it had not been 
for Paul he would have killed himself. And when he came 
in to Paul and Silas, and said, "Sirs, what must I do to be 
saved ? " " they spoke unto him the word of the Lord," that is, 
they told him of Jesus and His love, and of what fee had done 
and would do to help sinful men. And the gaoler became 
quite a new man. He who had been hard and cruel became 
gentle and loving ; he took the two preachers into his house 
and washed their backs, which were all sore from the beating 
they had received, and he made them a nice supper, and was 
now as anxious to show them kindness as before he had been 
to add to their sufferings. What had changed him'? The 
words of Paul and Silas. How was it that they could speak 
such wise and good words ? The Holy Spirit had taught them. 
Do you remember when the Holy Spirit came down upon 
the Christians on the day of Pentecost, that over the head of 
every one there appeared a little tongue, or flame, of fire? 
What did they mean? They were to show that these Christians 
were taught by the Holy Spirit, who is often compared to,jire, 
how to speak words about the Saviour and about heaven that 
would change people*s lives and turn them from sin to holiness. 
Peter preached a sermon just after, and three thousand people 
became Christians all at once. And the tongue of everybody 
who is a disciple of Jesus is set on fire of heaven, because every 
disciple, however young he is, is taught by the Holy Spirit. 
Jesus has said that God will give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him ; so each one of us, you see, may have tongues set on 
fire of heaven which will be a blessing to other people. 

There are other ways in which a tongue which speaks good 
words is like fire. When we have been on a long journey, or 
have been working all day in the cold and rain, how pleasant 
it is to come home and see the cheerful blaze of the fire 1 It 
seems glad to see us as it dances up and down in the grate. 
And as we sit beside it, our weariness goes away and we feel 
cheerful again. I know some people whose words are like 
that They have been made glad themselves by the Holy 
Spirit, and so their words are so cheerful and loving that, like 
fire, they warm the heart of everybody to whom they talk. 
Let us, dear children, all ask our Heavenly Father for that 
best and greatest gift — that Holy Spirit which will set our 
tongues on fire of heaven, and so make us a blessing and a 
joy to all around us. 
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XXIV. 
BETTER THAN A SHEEP. 

" And He (Jesus) said unto them. What man shall there be amone 700, 
that shall have one sheep, and if it &U into a pit on the s a b ba th day, 
will he not lay hold on it, and lift it oat ? How much then is a man 
better than a sheep?" — ^Matt. ziL ii, 12. 

" And He spake this parable unto them, saying. What man of yon, having 
an hundred sheep, if he loss one of them, doth not leave the ninety 
and nine m the wilderness and go after that which is lost, until he 6nd 
it ? And when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoiong. 
And when he cometh home, he calleth together his ftiends and neigh- 
hours, saying unto them. Rejoice with me ; for I have found my sheep 
which was lost. I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
^▼er one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just 
persons, which need no repentance." — ^LuKS zv. 3 — ^7. 

JESUS spoke these words at two different times to people 
who found &ult with him — ^6rst, for healing a man on the 
sabbath day, and, secondly, for going amongst the poor 
and sinful people to teach them about God. And yet it was 
the very business of those who found &ult with Him to teach 
the people themselves. If you knew a man who called him- 
self a doctor, although he never tried to heal the sick and was 
always saying hard things against another doctor who was 
always at work among the sick and the poor, would you not 
call him a wicked feult-finder? I am sure you would. Where 
ought a doctor to be at work ? Ought he not to be among 
the sick? Yes. Now, Jesus was a doctor for the soul, and 
the Pharisees called diemselves teachers or soul-doctors toou 
But they never tried to make the publicans and other wicked 
people any better, and whenever they saw Jesus doing so they 
found fault with Him and said, '^This man is a friend of 
publicans and sinners." They had just been sajring this when 
Jesus spoke the parable about the lost sheep. And it was the 
very same kind of people who found fault with Him at another 
time because they saw that He was going to heal the withered 
hand of a poor man on the sabbath day. It was then that 
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He asked them the question from which I am going especially 
to speak to you, How much is a man better than a sheep f I 
want to show you — 

I. That a sheep is worth something and is very useful. Jesus 
says a man is better than a sheep, and by this He means that 
a sheep is good for something. If you have two books and 
you say that this one is better than that^ you do not mean that 
the first book is not good^ do you? No. Neither did the 
Saviour mean that the sheep was not good and useful when 
He said a man was better. AH the people in Palestine, where 
Jesus asked this question, knew that a sheep was good at least 
for three things. First, he was good for food. People in 
eastern countries do not always cut a sheep up into joints, as 
we do, when they are going to cook him for dinner. After 
they have taken off the skin, they cook him whole. They 
dig a hole in the ground and make it hot by placing hot ashes 
in it, and then they put the whole sheep in and cover it up 
until it is done. And people who have travelled in Judea and 
other countries of the east tell us that a sheep baked in this 
very strange oven is much nicer than it is when cooked as we 
have it And a whole sheep^ you know, would make a good 
dinner for a great number of people. Then a creature who 
would give a meal to perhaps a hundred people is good for 
something, is it not ? Yes. Have you ever tasted mutton ? 
Yes. And do you not think it is very good for dinner when 
you are hungry ? Yes. Then a sheep is good to feed people 
when they are hungry. A sheep not only gives wsfood^ but 
he gives us clothes. Many of your warm winter dresses are 
made of his wool, and the leather of your boots may be made 
of his skin. So we have to thank the sheep for helping to 
keep us warm and dry in the wintry weather as well as for 
giving us food. Then his horns are useful. Now, you will say 
a sheep has not got any hom& Most of the sheep in England 
have none, but Eastern sheep have horns,, and horn is useful 
for knife-handles and many other things. So that we see that 
a sheep is good for much. But, — 

11. How much are you better than a sheep ? There are many 
things in which you are better. 

I. You can use Gods Word— the Bible. Every child can 
read or can hear what the Bible says about God and heaven. 
They can know what God wishes them to do and to be ; they 
can understand where they may go after they leave this world ; 
they can picture to themselves what it is to live with the angels 
and all good people in heaven. They can read about God's 
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making the world so many thousand years ago, and enjoy most 
of all reading of the wonderful things and the loving words 
that Jesus did and said when He was on the earth. Now, if 
you were to read the Bible to a sheep, would it do him any 
good ? If you were to talk to him about it, would he under- 
stand you? No. Which would the sheep rather have — a 
nice story out of the Bible, or a field of fresh green grass? 
A field of grass, would he not? Yes. In this, then, you 
see that you are much better than a sheep : you can take the 
thoughts of the great God into your mind, which the sheep 
cannot do. 

2. You are better than a sheep, because you are to be praised or 
blamed for what you do. When you see a sheep in the field 
eating grass, you do not praise him for it, do you ? No, nor 
do you blame him for that or for anything else that he does. 
Why not ? Because it is his nature to do what he does, and 
he does not know anything about right and wrong. Can you 
tell me the name of a king who once ate grass in the field like 
a sheep ? It was Nebuchadnezzar. How came he to do such 
a strange thing ? God had taken away his reason because he 
had been very proud, and it is a sin for us to be proud But 
God never punishes a sheep for anything he does. A sheep 
can neither be praised nor punished for his actions, because he 
knows nothing about right and wrong. 

3. You are better than a sheep, because you can grow better 
than you are now. If a sheep were to live for a hundred years, 
could he ever become better than he is ? No. If he cannot 
understand anything about right and wrong, how can he grow 
any better ? But every one of us can grow better than we are 
and worse than we are. We can grow more and more truthful 
and loving, or more and more deceitful and ill-tempered. We 
can go on getting better and better until we become as holy as 
an angel of God, and we can go on getting worse and worse 
until we are only fit to live with Satan and his angels. Then 
you see, dear children, here are three things at least in which 
you and I, and every man and woman and child, are much 
better than a sheep. 

III. Because we are so much better than sheep ^esus Christ 
came to seek and save us. We are not only much better than 
sheep, but we can be much more unhappy than sheep. When 
a sheep loses himself in the highlands of Scotland, and is over- 
taken in a snow-storm, he feels cold and suffers pains of body 
and perhaps dies, but he cannot suffer from pain of mind, as 
we can. 
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1. When you do wrongs you feel unhappy, much more 
unhappy than a poor sheep ever can. Your conscience tells 
you that you have sinned, and you want some one who can 
forgive you and take away that pain. We can suffer more in 
this world, then, than a sheep can, and this is one reason why 
Jesus came, like a good shepherd, to seek us, and to show us 
how we may be forgiven for all our sin. 

2. We can suffer more when we are dying than a sheep can. 
When people have lived sinful lives they are generally very 
unhappy when they come to die. They not only have paim of 
body, but they have pain of mind| because they feel that they 
have not served God, and they are afraid to meet Him in 
another world. Do you think a sheep is afraid of God when 
he comes to die ? No; the poor sheep suffers pain in his body 
when he i& killed, but he has no fear of his Maker, as sinful 
men have. Now, Jesus knew that we should be afraid to die 
if we did not get oiu: sins pardoned ; He knew how very, very 
unhappy we should be at the thought of seeing His Father ; 
and so He came from heaven to earth to tell us that His 
Father would pardon our sin if we trusted in Him and got 
strength from Him to turn away from it 

3. We can suffer after death, which a sheep cannot. Jesus 
Himself has told us of the sufferings of that rich man who was 
wicked. He tells us that '^ in hell he lifted up his eyes, being 
in torment " (Luke xvL 23). This is a very solemn thought, 
dear boys and girls, that we can be very unhappy and suffer 
very much after we are dead. And because Jesus knew this, 
and because He wished to spare us all this suffering. He came 
down here, and not only lived, but died for us. The parable 
tells us of a shepherd who took a great deal of trouble to find 
a sheep that was lost, but he did not do for the sheep what 
Jesus did for us. I never heard of a shepherd who died to 
save a sheep, did you ? No. But Jesus says, ** I lay down 
my life for tie sheep" (John x. 15). And you know how 
Jesus laid it down — even in dying the painful and shameful 
death of the cross. Must not Jesus have thought us worth 
very much when He did so much and suffered so much to 
save us from sin, and so to save us from sorrow and pain for 
ever? 

IV. Because we are so much better than sheep God and His 
angels are glad over every one that repents of sin. What is it to 
repent ? It is to turn away from sin. It is to take Jestis for 
our Saviour and so to be helped by Him to overcome sin. 
And every time any one in the world does that, God and His 
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angels are made very glad Did any of you children ever get 
lost when you were very little, and did not know your way 
home ? I knew a mother whose little girl strayed away from 
home and was lost for many hours. I cannot tell you how 
anxious that poor mother was, nor can I picture to you her 
joy .when her little girl was brought home. Why was she so 
glad? Because her child that had been lost mzs found. And 
do you remember how glad the father in the parable was when 
his son came back who had left his home and gone into a hi 
country? He said, "Bring forth the best robe, and put it on 
him ; and put a ring on his hand and shoes on his feet : and 
bring hither the fatted calf and kill it ; and let us eat, and be 
merry : far this my son wets dead, and is aliife again, he was iost^ 
and is founds And our Lord and Saviour means this parable 
and the one in our text to be pictures to us of the gladness 
that not only the angels feel, but that God Himself feels, 
when we become His disciples. They rejoice because they 
want us to be happy, and they know that being good is the 
only way to be happy. If you had been away from home, and 
your fadier and mother knew that you were very ill and likely 
to die, and then they got news that you were getting better 
and were on your way home, would there not be rejoicing 
in the house? Yes, yoiu: father and mother would rejoice, 
your brothers and sisters would rejoice — there would be joy 
in the presence of your brothers and sisters. So Jesus tells us 
here that there is joy in the presence of the angels of God, that 
our Father in heaven rejoices in the presence of the angels 
when He sees that we have begun to be ciured of sin and have 
set out on oiu: journey home to heaven. God is the Father of 
every one of us, dear children, and He wants every one of us 
to come to Him and be made fit for an eternal and blessed 
life with Him and with His angels. And although He has so 
many children with Him in that bright and beautiful home. He 
is not willing that any one should fail to reach it \ He wants 
everybody to forsake sin, and so to be saved. If you have a 
good mother, she is not content to have ten good children and 
one bad one, is she ? Oh no. She wants them all to be good 
and so to be happy. And God is much better to His children 
than the best mother that ever lived, and He is made glad 
when only one boy or girl or man or woman tiuns towards 
Him and begins to pray, and so begins a new and holy life. 
And the angels are glad too. You have noticed, I daresay, 
amongst your brothers and sisters and schoolfellows, that the 
best of them — ^those who are most good and happy — are 
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always most anxious to make you happy, and are always most 
willing for you to share with them in any good thing that they 
have. If they have only an apple or a cake, they give you 
half; if they have a nice book, they are quite willing to lend it 
to you to read ; if they have a holiday, they enjoy it twice as 
much if you have one too. It is always so. The better people 
are^ the more they want to see other people happy. This is 
why the angels care so much about us. They are quite holy, 
they never have even a sinful thought ; and because they are 
so good, they want very much to see every one of us as good 
and as blessed as they are. 

I think now I have made it very plain to you that we are 
much better than poor sheep \ and now I want you to learn 
this lesson from all that we have been talking about — That 
if you are so much better than a sheep^ you ought not to live 
like a sheep. How does a sheep spend his life? He does 
nothing but eat and drink, and lie upon the grass, and sleep. 
Do you blame him for doing nothing else ? No. While he 
is eating and sleeping he is getting ready for us to eat him. 
Did God make him to do anything else? No. That is the 
end of his life — to eat and to be eaten. He cannot do 
any better. But is that what you and I were made for — to 
spend our lives in eating and sleeping? No. If that is all 
we do with our lives, we shall have a worse life than a sheep, 
for he is of some use, and we shall not be. But, if you think 
a little, you will see that a great many people do live like 
sheep, and are not so good and useful as a sheep. They 
cannot be food and clothes for others when they are dead, 
and they only do harm to people while they live. More than 
half the people in England live only to get food and to eat it, 
and to get dothes and to wear them, and to go to sleep every 
night They never try to be good, they never speak to God 
their Father, they never think about being made fit to live 
with Him in heaven, or about trying to obey Him while they 
are on the earth. Do not all such people live like sheep ? If 
you live like that, you live like sheep, and you are worse than 
a sheep because you ought to be so much better. A sheep 
was only made to eat and to be eaten ; but you are, made 
to love and serve God, to be made holy and happy, and 
to make God your Father and the holy angels glad by 
serving Him on the earth, and then going home to Uve with 
them and with Him for ever. Never forget that it was to 
seek and to save such as you that Jesus the good Shepherd left 
His bright and heavenly home. 
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Shepherds seek their wandering sheep 
O er the mountains bleak and coUL | 

Jestts such a watch doth keep 
0*er the lost ones of His fold ; 

Seeking them o'er moor and fen : 

Christ receiveth sinful men. 

Christ receiveth sinful men, — 
Even me with all my sin ; 

Opened^ to me h«iven again, 
With Him I may enter in. 

Death hath no more sting nor pain^-* 

Christ receiveth sinful men. 
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XXV. 
THE WAY HOME. 

''Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with so great a dond of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with patience the race that is set before 
Tis, looking unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of our faith." — Heb. 
zii. I, 2. 

THESE words speak about a race, and about a cloud of 
witnesses. What is meant here by witnesses f It means 
those who are looking on at something that is being done. 
And when the writer of this verse speaks of a c/oud of witnesses, 
he means a very large number. Every year there is a great 
boat-race on the river Thames. People come from all parts of 
London to see it, They are the witnesses, or the lookers-on. 
And as they stand close together on the banks, we might very 
well compare them to clouds, and say, " The rowers in the race 
have a cloud of witnesses looking at them." And when there 
is a great horse-race, thousands of people go to see the horses 
run. On the race-course there is a large wooden building with 
seats one above another, where hundreds of people sit to see 
the race. When they are closely packed together in the grand 
stand, as it is called, they may very well be compared to a 
cloud. They are so close and so high up that they look like 
a cloud- Then the text speaks of a rcue set before us. The 
apostle speaks as though everybody had to run in a race, does 
he not ? Yes, that is just what he means. He calls our life in 
this world a race, because we have to try hard to do right, just 
as a racer has to try hard if he wants to win the prize. And he 
says we are compassed about with a great cloud of witnesses — 
that there are many people looking at us as we run. He wishes 
to show us that all the good people who have lived in the 
world, and are now in heaven, at'e like the people who look on 
in a race. They are looking now upon us who are in the 
world, to see if we are running to gain the prize of eternal life. 
We will talk first about the witnesses^ and then about the 
runners. 
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I. Those who are now witnesses have ail been runners. In 
the chapter before these verses, you will see who is meant by 
the witnesses — men and women and children who had faith in 
God, and who, because they trusted in Him and loved Him, 
tried to serve Him. That is what is meant by running the race 
for heaven. Many of them are here mentioned by name — there 
is Abel, and Noah, and Abraham, and many others — some of 
whom we are told in the end of the chapter suffered imprison- 
ment and dreadful deaths, or were driven out of their homes 
into the deserts or the mountains, rather than give up their 
faith in God. So that all these witnesses who are now in 
heaven once lived in this world- There are many men and 
women in this country who are now living in grand and 
beautiful houses who were bom in little cottages. So the 
good men and women and children who are now living in 
God's beautiful world where there is no need of the sun or of 
the moon, because God's brightness makes it light, were not 
born there. They did not first begin to live in heaven. They 
lived first on this earth, where you and I live to-day. They 
were not bom good any more than we were. They became 
good in this world by the help of God, and by trying hard 
themselves too. Look in the seventh chapter of the book of 
the Revelation, and see what a large number there is. In the 
ninth verse John says, ^^ After this I beheld, and, loy a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, and 
before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and with palms in 
their hands ; and cried with a loud imu, saying, ScUvation to 
our God, which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamby 
The numbers that make the cloud of witnesses are so many 
that no man could count them ; but of all that great number, 
every one was bom upon the earth, and they have all been 
runners. Abel was the first man who got to heaven. He had 
a very short run, and he got in first because his brother killed 
him. His brother did not think when he killed him that he 
was going to send him to such a beautiful place. When any- 
body wins a race, you know the people all shout I think the 
angels all gave a shout when Abel came in. They were glad 
to think that he had been so true and noble — that God had got 
a new child, a man out of this world Moses had a much 
longer run. He had a forty years' mn in Egypt, most of the 
time in the palace of Pharaoh's daughter. Then he had to 
run forty years as a shepherd in the land of Midian, and forty 
years in the wilderness. Altogether^ you see, Moses had to 
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run one hundred and twenty years before he came in a winner. 
Because Moses had such a long run, and ran so well, Grod let 
him come back to his old home again, to this world, two thou- 
sand years afterwards, when he came and talked with Jesus on 
the Mount of Transfiguration, about His death for us all 
Can you tell me of any one who had a longer run than Moses ? 
Yes ; Enoch lived three hundred and sixty-five years, and came 
in a winner without dying. For of him it is said, that ^' he was 
translated, that he should not see death." And who had the 
longest run of any man of whom we know? Methuselah, 
Enoch's son. Of him we read in the book of Genesis that 
**his days were nine hundred sixty and nineyears.^^ That was 
indeed a long run. But you know some in heaven who had a 
very short run in this world. Some of you have little brother^ 
and sisters who could hardly be said to have run the race at 
all : God took them home to heaven when they were only a few 
years, or perhaps only a few months old. But even these little 
ones were here long enough to know that earth was a place of 
pain and sickness, and to know how much better it is for them 
to be in heaven, where there is no pain, nor sorrow, nor dying. 
But whether these witnesses had a long race or a short one, 
they all had to run a little while in this world ; and if they were 
old enough to understand, they tried to be good and to serve 
God here, or they would not be in heaveti now. 

II. TTiese witnesses who have been runners want you to win 
the race too. If your brother were in a race, and you had won 
a prize, and you were now looking on while he ran, would you 
not want him to win too ? When you have had an examina^ 
tion at school, and have got a prize, and there is to be another 
examination in which yoiu: sister is going to compete, don't 
you hope she will take one too? Yes, I am siure you do. 
You want them to win because you love them, because you al 
belong to one family. Now, the good who have gone from 
earth to heaven, and those who are now trying to serve God 
on the earth, belong to the same family. The apostle Paul tells 
us that all disciples of Jesus Christ, whether in heaven or in 
earth, make but one family. The youngest of us who, by 
turning from sin and trying to overcome it, have begun to run 
the race for the prize of eternal life, are said to belong to 
heaven even now, to belong to the heavenly Jerusalem, to the 
city of the living God, to the spirits of just men made perfect 
(Eph. iii. 15, Heb xiL 22) — that is, to all the good and great 
who have ever lived. We are counted as part of the family to 
which Enoch, and Abraham, and Moses, and Paul belong; and, 
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best of all, we belong to Jesus Christ Himself, who once lived 
in this world as a runner in order to be able to help us to run 
now. And they all want us to win too. 

III. Every runner must mind three things .' — 
I. They must not carry heavy weights. The text says to us, 
" Lay aside every weight,^ If you have ever seen a boat-race, 
you have noticed, I daresay, that the boat was a very light one, 
and seemed to glide over the water like a feather. And you 
have noticed that the rowers have very litde clothes on : notlung 
loose hangs about them that might get in their way ; their arms 
and chests are only covered with a light rowing-shirt. If each 
man in the boat had two or three iron weights tied round his 
waist, do you think the boat would glide over the water so 
quickly ? No, indeed \ the boat and the men would all sink to- 
gether. Each man makes himself as light as he can. Before a 
horse-race, the m^n who ride the horses are weighed, and the 
lighter they are the better, because the horses of course can get 
along all the faster. A man who was very fat and heavy would 
not be allowed to ride in the race : he would be too much 
weight for the horse to carry. Sometimes when we go out for a 
school-treat the boys and girls run races for a prize. If you 
were going to run, and you started with a pocketful of stones, 
and sUter you had gone about ten yards you found yourself 
passed, first by one and then by another, what would you do ? 
I know what I should do. I should make myself lighter. How 
could you do that ? Lay aside the stones. I think I see you 
dropping one stone after another all the way along the 
course, and every time you drop a stone you get a litde more 
ahead — you gain a little upon your companions. And when 
you have left all the stones behind you push on, and presently 
find yourself in the midst of the best runners. Now you are 
straining every limb, and those who are watching — the cloud of 
witnesses — see the boy that was last catching up him that was 
first, and they clap you and say to one another, " He will win, 
he will win." Now you are foot to foot with the boy who took 
the lead and has kept it all the way, you are putting him upon 
his mettle, and he begins to find that, after all, he may lose. 
Then you have left him a foot behind, and you say to yourself 
'' Now for it, now or never,'' and in another minute you, v^o 
were last, have won the race. Now, tell me why you won ? 
Because you threw away the stones. You laid aside every 
weight, and then your feet carried you over the ground with 
the greatest ease. Were those stones of any use to you ? Were 
they worth anything? Did you lose anything by throwing 
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them away? No ; they were worth nothing, they only hindered 
you. It was much better to throw them away than to keep 
them in your pocket The weights that we are to throw away 
in our race of life are sins which, like so many heavy stones, 
will prevent us from winning the race, from entering heaven. 
When you begin to try and obey the Saviour, you find that you 
have many sinful habits, which, like stones in your dress, pull 
you back and weigh you down, and you cannot be as good as 
you would like to be. Now, you cannot cast them away all at 
once, but you can little by little. Jesus will Himself help 
you to cast aside these weights. You will find that each day 
you ask Him to help you, it will not be so hard to be good. 
Sometimes people who have found it very hard to be good at 
first, by the help of Jesus cast away first one sinful habit and 
then another, and get quite ahead of most people who are 
Christians. Every day we must try and overcome some sin 
which prevents us from running as fast as we might dp to the 
city of God. When a ship at sea is very heavily laden — when 
she is full of all kinds of merchandise that she is bringing from 
one country to another — she is very low in the water. I have 
seen a vessel in the Atlantic whose deck came so near to the 
level of the sea that it seemed as if a little child might step 
from the water into the ship. And if there comes a heavy 
storm, the waves dash quite over the deck and come on with 
an angry roar that seems to say, " I will sink you and tear you 
to pieces." Then the captain says, "We must lighten the 
ship. We must throw into the sea all that nice spice, and 
all those chests of tea, and those bales of silk. We must 
either cast them overboard or we shall all go to the bottom." 
And then, if you were on board, you would see the sailors 
throwing over every weight that hindered the vessel from win- 
ning the battle with the winds and the water, and as they did 
so, you would see that it is with a ship as it was with you and 
the stones — every weight that was cast away would lift her a 
little more out of the water, until presently she would be able 
to ride on the top of the waves that before seemed as if they 
must sink her. And so it is in running the race here spoken 
of, — we cannot get on unless we throw sin overboard. There is 
one weight which we are specially told to throw away, and it is 
the very one that we shall find it hardest to get rid of. What 
is that ? " The sin which so easily besets us." You all know 
what a violin is. Do you know how many strings it has? 
Four. Are they all of the same thickness? No: the first 
string is the thinnest If you were to play the violin every day 
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for a year^ and to play on all the strings, which do you think 
would be most likely to break first ? The thin one. Yes. 
Did you ever have a bow and arrows? Yes, I daresay you 
have. And when you shot the arrow, where did you place it, 
in the middle of the string, or at the side ? In the middle. 
And when you had used Uie bow a good while, where would 
the string be most worn ? In the middle, would it not ? Yes, 
it would break there first So it b with you. There is one 
part of your character that is weaker than the rest, there is one 
way in which you are more likely to go wrong than in others. 
When any boy finds out that he has a good many faults, he 
finds that there is one fault of which he is guilty more than 
any other. It may be that he is given to say things that are 
untrue, or he may be very easily angry, or he may be very 
much inclined to be idle, — ^whatever sinful habit is the hardest 
to throw away, that is his besetting sin : it is like the weak part 
of the bow-stnng, which is the most easily broken. And this 
is the sin which we must try the most to lay aside. 

2. They must run with patience. It is of no use to begin a 
race and leave off in the middle, is it ? No ; we might as well 
never set out at all If you are going to try for a prize at the 
next school examination, you must not work half through the 
lessons and then give it up. After you have done half, it 
would be a great pity not to persevere and go on to the end. 
But to do that, you must have patience. Some young people 
make up their minds to be disciples of Jesus, to set out on the 
race towards heaven; but they get tired of trying : they feel it is 
nice to be good, but they have not patience enough to try 
every day and all the day. But whatever we begin to do, it 
will be of little use unless we go on with patience. If a boy 
begins to learn arithmetic, and leaves off when he can only do 
an addition sum, will he ever be fit for an office ? Na Or if 
a girl wants to learn to sew nicely, will it be of any use if she 
only sets a few stitches ? No. Whatever we begin to do, if we 
are to get any good by it, we must have patience to go on with 
it And so in running this race. We shall never win unless 
we try day after day, until the last day of our lives, to cast 
away sin and so to become fit for the society of heaven. 

3. We must run ^^ looking unto J^esus.** This is the most 
important thing of all, for we cannot do the other two unless 
we do this. We cannot throw away the weight of sin, we can- 
not run with patience, unless we look to Jesus. If you wanted 
to be a y&ry good swimmer you would have to learn by seeing 
others swiuL Would it not be a good way to learn if you 
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could know how Captain Webb swam across the English 
Channel? Would it not be a good plan if you could see him 
swim and read some of his directions, seeing he has shown 
himself to be such a great swimmer and able to swim farther 
than anybody else? Then you know you could see how he 
did ity and try to imitate him. A king of Hungary was one 
day out in the country with some of his friends, and there 
came down a heavy fall of snow. It got so deep, and it was 
so hard to walk, that the king's friends said they must lie down 
in the snow, they were too tired to go any farther. But the 
king knew that if they did lie down they would go to sleep and 
perish with the cold. So he said, " I will go first and make a 
path with my f(^et, and then you can put your feet where mine 
have been, and it will not be so hard for you." And so they 
did, and so they got home. You see the king had more courage 
and more strength than they had, and because they walked 
looking unto him, they were saved. Jesus is here called the 
Author and Finisher of our faith — which means that He has run 
the race first Himself, and so has made a path for us. Jesus 
lived here and ran His race without sinning once. No one 
has ever done that but Himself. And so He is the best 
example that we can look at ; He it is whom we must try to 
follow. And if we do look. He will help us. He will make the 
path easier for us. If you want to run so as to win, you must 
look to Him by reading what He did when He was here — how 
He obeyed His parents, how He resisted Satan, how He prayed 
for His murderers. You must look to Him by speaking to 
Him and asking Him to help you to run. You must look to 
Him when you have fallen in the race ; when you have done 
wrong you must ask Him to forgive you. I know, because I 
have tried, that without Him we can do nothing good, we 
cannot run the race. All the winners in heaven have won thei) 
prize by " looking unto Jesus," and none can ever do it without 
His example and His help. 
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GOLDEN APPLES. 
*'A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictores of silTer."— - 

PrOV. Tf.Y. II. 

IN this verse, my dear young friends, there is a comparison 
between two different objects, and an exceedingly beautiful 
one it is. You have seen baskets made of silver — ^for it is 
generally agreed by learned men that the words " pictures of 
silver" would be better translated "baskets of silver" — you 
have seen baskets of silver, curiously formed into network or 
open-work, showing a great number of fair and elegant shapes, 
and, when rubbed up bright, looking most splendid and superb. 
And you have seen these baskets full of gold-coloured apples, 
like some of our fine golden pippins when fully ripe; and 
when the gay rich colour of the fruit was doubled and set oflF 
by the shining brightness of the silver that surrounded it, how 
exquisitely beautiful it appeared 1 Could anjrthing have been 
more lovely or more charming ? . 

Now, Solomon says that a word fitly spoken is just as charm- 
ing and lovely. And this word that he speaks of is a very 
striking example of what he says of it If you will take the 
trouble to look at the margin of your Bibles — 'that is, on the 
unprinted edge of the page opposite to this verse — ^you will 
find it there called "a word upon his wheels." Most of 
you have seen several yoke of oxen pulling a big log on the 
ground. Oh, how heavy it was ! What a tremendous pull 
they had of it ! What a terrible amount of friction they had 
to overcome ! But suppose the same log had been chained up 
on wheels, as you have sometimes seen it done, how much 
more easily the oxen would have pulled it ; how it would have 
glided along without any trouble ! Now, a word fitly spoken 
is like a word on wheefe, not forced or dragged heavily, but 
going easily to its place, rolling on with the greatest smooth- 
ness possible, like the spinning wheels of a carriage. 

And when words move so smoothly, they move with mighty 
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power ; they make the truth pleasant and attractive, thereby 
giving it a sharper point and edge. " How forcible are right 
words ! '' exclaimed Job ; and I doubt not we have all felt it 
We feel it every time we read over the words of Jesus. How 
wonderfully He fitted His words to the circumstances that 
surrounded Him, to the state of the people, and to the best 
way of doing good ! Sitting on the mountain side, and looking 
down over the plain, covered with gorgeous flowers in full 
bloom, He said, " Consider the lilies, how they grow : they toil 
not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these." When 
talking with the woman of Samaria by the side of the well, He 
told her about the Living Water ; and when He saw the multi- 
tudes, who came seeking Him because of the loaves with which 
He had fed them. He pointed them to the Bread of Life that 
came down from heaven. Now, we all ought to seek the gift 
of speaking fit words ; and we ought to exercise it for the sake 
of the great good they do. And to encourage you to cultivate 
this power, let me show you some of the benefits which words 
fitly spoken sometimes produce. 

I. They sometimes deliver men from the bondage of evil habits. 
Like unlucky birds getting into a trap, men are often ensnared 
by the great fowler, the Devil. And oh 1 with how many 
cords and chains he binds them fast ! How hard he tries to 
keep them under his fearful power ; and in how many cases 
he does keep them to all eternity ! Now, just as a man would 
pass along by the trap, lift it up, and let the birds go free, so 
does a word fitly spoken often set those free who are taken 
captive by Satan. 

There once lived in Yorkshire a good pious man, who made 
his living by hauling goods from one part of the country to 
another. He had in his employ a number of drivers; and 
one of them was about to start with his team one day to carry 
a load to Manchester. Coming early in the morning to the 
waggon-yard to see this man off, he was surprised to find him 
swearing at his horses in the most dreadful manner. He had 
unhappOy lost his temper, and was rapping out oaths and 
curses that were enough to make the blood turn cold in one's 
veins. In ia quiet but firm way the man reproved the driver, 
and said to him, " Tom, it is very wrong and wicked to take 
God*s name in vain ; but, if you must swear, wait till you get 
beyond the turnpike gate, on the open moor, where no one 
can hear you but God and yourself." Tom seemed to be very 
much ashamed of his wicked conduct, and started on his tiip. 
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As he went along the road, he could not but think how 
foolishly he had acted in giving way to his anger, and how just 
was the rebuke he had received from his master. At lei^th 
he passed the turnpike gate ; he got on the open moor ; the 
desolate plain stretched out on every side, not a house in 
sight, and not a soul to be seen on the road. There he was 
alone, and in perfect silence ; and, as his feelings every moment 
grew more solemn and deep, the words of his master rung in 
his ear, " Now swear, where no one can hear you but God and 
yourself." He became strongly impressed with the idea that 
God had heard him, and that His all-seeing eye was then look- 
ing down into his heart ; and he could not rest until there, as 
he drove along the lonely road, he had lifted up an earnest 
prayer for God*s forgiving mercy. He came back from Man> 
Chester a greatly altered man. His master soon noticed his 
serious countenance and quiet ways ; and, on asking him what 
was the matter, Tom told him that he could not get rid of 
what he said to him about swearing on the open moor, and 
that he hoped he never would swear again. Oh, what a pity 
such fit words could not be spoken to all profane swearers, 
that they might all break off their wicked and ungodly habit ! 
Try, my young friends, to learn some fit words, and see how 
much of it you can stop in those of your companions that 
imhappily practise it 

A Christian lady, living in a large city, was passing a liquor- 
saloon just as the keeper was pushing a young man out into 
the street He was very pale, and his worn face and wild, 
staring eyes showed that he was far on the road to ruin, as, 
with loud curses, he shook his fists and threatened vengeance 
on the man who had used him so ill He was so blinded with 
passion that he did not see the lady until she laid her hand 
upon his arm, and in a kind, gentle voice asked what was the 
matter. The young man started as though- a thunderbolt had 
struck him, and turning quickly round, trembled from head to 
foot He looked at the lady for a moment, and then said, 
with a sigh of relief, " I thought it was my mother's voice, — ^it 
sounded strangely like it ; but her voice has been hushed in 
death these many years." "You had a kind mother, then, 
who loved you ? " said the lady. " Oh, yes ! " sobbed out the 
young man, under a violent reaction of his feelings. " I had 
a good mother, and she loved me. But since she died, all the 
world has been against me, and I am lost, lost for ever!** 
" No, not lost for ever," quickly replied the lady, in her sweet, 
firm voice. " God is merciful, and His pitying love can reach 
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the chief of sinners ; ** and the fitly-spoken words swept over 
chords which for long, long years had been untouched in the 
young man's heart, and wakened a multitude of tender feelings, 
which had been buried deep beneath the rubbish of sin and 
crime. More words were spoken, and the lady passed on her 
way. The young man followed, saw where she went in, and 
wrote down the name on the door-plate in his memorandum- 
book. He then walked away with an earnest look on his white 
face, and with more earnest thoughts in his aching heart 

Some years after a stranger called at the lady's house, and 
sent up his card. Not knowing the name, and wondering who 
it could be, she went down to the parlour, and found there a 
fine-looking, well-dressed man, who rose with great politeness 
to meet her. " Pardon me, madam, for intruding on you," 
said the stranger, in a trembling voice; ''but I have come 
many miles to thank you for the great service you rendered 
me a few years ago." The lady was puzzled, and asked for an 
explanation. " I have changed so much," said the man, " that 
you have forgotten me ; but though I only saw you once, I am 
sure I should recognise you anywhere, especially your voice, — 
it is so much like my mother's." These words at once brought 
before the lady the young man of the drinking-saloon ; and 
they both burst into tears, and wept in mingled sadness and 
joy. • When the first gush of their feelings was over, he sat 
down, and told the lady how those few gentle words she spoke 
to him had been the means of saving him from a drunkard's 
^ave. " Your earnest assurance, * Not lost for ever,' followed 
me wherever I went, and seemed to be the voice of my mother 
rpeaking to me from the tomb. I resolved to repent of my 
sins, and to live as Jesus and my mother would have me ; and, 
by the grace of God, I have been enabled to do so." 

Oh, how happy that lady must have been ! What joy filled 
her heart, that she had been bold enough to speak to that 
drunken stranger in the street ! And were the gentle and 
low voices of women — an excellent thing in them — oftener to 
utter such words of hope, how many more might be saved from 
the drunkard's awful end ! Let us remember, then, my young 
friends, how much a good word fitly spoken may do ; and let 
us try hard to learn the art of speaking it. 

II. A word fitly spoken sometimes awakens the careless. Our 
thoughts may be busy from day to day about the world, our- 
selves, and ever3rthing else except the salvation of our souls, 
when something we hear may sink down within us, and turn 
them into an entirely different channel A Christian minister 
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some years ago was returning home from a neighbouring village 
where he had been preaching, when he was asked by a man in 
the road to direct him to a certain place. The request was 
complied with ; and, when the stranger had thanked him for 
his kindness, the minister assured him he was welcome, and 
then uttered these words : " And take care, my friend, that 
you are in the right way at last" The man was greatly struck 
by these words. He seemed confused and bewildered. The 
question often arose in his mind : What could the gentleman 
mean? What did he intend by the " right way " ? What did 
he refer to by saying " at last " ? And this expression of the 
minister so guided and shaped his thoughts, that he came to 
realize the two great ways that all men must travel — ^the broad 
one that leads to destruction, and the narrow one that leads to 
life everlasting ; and the result was, that he chose the narrow 
one to journey in during the remainder of his life. 

In course of time the minister was invited to preach in a 
distant town ; and after the service he was requested to visit a 
member of the church who was thought to be dying. As soon 
as he entered the room, the dying man fixed his eyes on him 
with a peculiarly expressive look, and said, " I know you, sir, 
I know you ! " " Know me ! " answered the minister, " why, 
how can that be ? I am a perfect stranger in this place." " I 
know you, sir," the man said again. " Do you not remember 
some years ago a person asking you the way to such a place, 
and you returning with him and putting him in the right road ; 
and when you were parting with him, you said : * Take care, 
my friend, that you are in the right way at last ' ? " " No, I do 
not," replied the minister ; for the whole matter had escaped 
his memory. "I have not forgotten it,** said the man, "nor 
shall I ever forget it. ' The right way at last ' ! Oh, sir, am I 
in that way now ? I can't live long ; I am dying. Oh, tell me, 
sir, if I am in the right way ! " After asking him some ques- 
tions as to his faith in Jesus Christ, the minister was able to 
assure him that he was in the right way ; and when he had 
commended him to God*s safe keeping in prayer, he left him 
greatly comforted. How little did that minister think, when 
he was showing the way to that stranger, that he was at the 
same time directing his steps to the heavenly city ! And yet it 
was a word thus fitly spoken. God blessed it to that very end. 

III. Such words sometimes reach those who have long avoided 
the subject of religion.. This was the case with an upright and 
highly esteemed gentleman, who resided in one of the south- 
western counties of Virginia, He tried for a long time to be 
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an infidel — to think that the Bible was not God's word, and 
that all religion was a dream ; but with all the efforts he made 
his mind could not rest easy. Although an exceedingly hos- 
pitable man, yet he did not like to be visited by ministers. 
One reason was, he was afraid they would talk to him about 
religion ; and another reason was, he did not wish to ask them 
to have family worship. By the providence of God, however, 
a venerable minister of the same region of country happened 
on one occasion to be at his house. Though he felt that duty 
and politeness required that he should invite him to conduct 
family worship, yet he could not bring himself to make the 
request ; and, to avoid it, he kept up the conversation till mid- 
night, when his pious wife arose, quietly handed the minister 
the Bible, and family worship was observed The next morn- 
ing, to avoid a similar scene, the gentleman rose up early, 
mounted his horse, and rode away, not intending to return 
till after he thought the minister had left But, not timing 
himself right, on his way back he met him just in the road. 
The minister, in bidding him farewell, took the opportunity, 
which the gentleman so much dreaded, of speaking to him 
a few words about the welfare of his soul, concluding what 
he said with these words : " Remember, sir, you are mortal." 
They then separated ; but the word that fitted the gentleman's 
case had been spoken. He could not forget it ; it led him to 
think about the world to come ; and all the more, as God was 
pleased not long after to bring ill health upon him. On another 
occasion, when the same minister came to see him on what 
turned out to be his dying-bed, he gave evidence of having 
profited by the good word he had spoken, and of being prepared 
to meet with God 

How often it is the case that, from the careless and opposing 
ways of our fellow-men, we may think they are far from the 
kingdom of God, and yet they may really be very near to it. 
It may only require a Rt word to bring them into it Let us 
try, then, always to have such a word ready to speak to them. 

IV, A word fitly spoken sometimes recovers the most wicked and 
hardened. In the New Testament there is mention made of a 
man who was regarded by his fellow-men as very bad. His 
business was that of a publican, and you know that when the 
Pharisees wanted to object to Jesus and run Him down, they 
said: " He eateth with publicans and sinners." One day, when 
Jesus was going along the road, surrounded by an immense 
crowd of people, this man was among them. He never dreamed 
that the Saviour knew anything about him, but the Saviour did 
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know all about him, was thinking of him at that very time, and 
had a fit word ready to speak to him. When He came up to 
where he was, He said to him : *' Zacchaeus, make haste and 
come down, for to-day I must abide at thy house j " and that 
day that word brought salvation to him and to his house. 
Wicked as he was, yet the word of Jesus could make him 
repent. 

And so it was with a wretched man who was a murderer, 
and who was lying in prison waiting the day when he was to 
be hanged for his crime. In this condition he became sick. 
The doctor who came to see him was a Christian man, and 
sought to do good to his poor soul, as well as his body. He 
.also asked a number of pious friends to call upon him and 
talk with him ; and they all tried their utmost to make him 
feel his sinfulness and his need of Jesus Christ as a Saviour. 
Nothing, however, made the slightest impression on his mind ; 
be seemed to be as hard as a rock. At length a good old man 
of the neighbourhood went to his cell, and, going in, sat right 
down beside the prisoner. He looked at him with an eye full 
of tenderness, and then said to him in his kindest tones: 
" John, wasn't it wonderful goodness in the Almighty that He 
should have loved us so much as to send His well-beloved Son 
into the world to save such poor sinners as you and I ? " That 
was the word fitly spoken to the hardened murderer. It sank 
deep; it touched and melted his heart, and it ended in his 
fleeing to Christ for the pardon of his sins. Before he was led 
out to the gallows, he told his kind physician about it " Why, 
doctor," was his way of expressing it, " that word * you and I ' 
killed me — ^it killed me dead The idea that that good old 
man should put himself on the same level with me, a wicked 
murderer, neither fit to live nor fit to die — ^it was more than I 
could stand, I couldn't get over it" 

Cases like these ought to encourage us, my young friends, 
to think up words that will fit the state and circumstances of 
people around us, and be ready to speak them when God in 
His providence gives us the opportunity. No one can tell 
what good we might do — ^what a blessed harvest of souls we 
might gather into the heavenly gamer. 

Now, my dear young friends, let me exhort every one of you 
to think over this matter. Let me advise you to commit this 
verse to memory, and study out its meaning : " Apples of gold 
in baskets of silver," — ^you can easily imagine what a pretty 
sight they would be ! How pleasing to the eye, how inviting 
to the taste I Surely such beautiful apples would be twice as 
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sweet as any others ! Remember, just as sweet, just as pleasant, 
just as winning, is a fitly spoken word ; and try to learn such 
words to speak to all around you. Don't think that little boys 
and girls cannot speak them as well as grown people. A poor 
woman once lost her husband, and her grief was exceedingly 
distressing, lest she and her family should come to want. 
While she was pouring out her fears and complaints, her little 
boy crept up to her side, and said : "Isn't our heavenly Father 
stiU living, mother?" The poor widow felt rebuked, but was 
at the same time greatly comforted, by the fit words of her 
little son. How fitly the young Samuel carried God's message 
to Eli, the high priest of Israel ! and fitly the little captive 
maid advised her mistress in regard to the leprosy of Naaman, 
the great and distinguished general of Syria I Yes, my young 
friends, fit words firom youthful lips will be all the more for- 
cible. Only fill your minds with the blessed truths of God's 
Word, and pray for the Holy Spirit to jgive you the tongue of 
the learned, that you may speak a word in season to him that 
is weary ; and many a fit word will God enable you to utter 
for the help and comfort of those around you. 
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XXVII. 
THE SINFULNESS OF SIN. 

''That sin by the commandment might become exceeding sinful."^ 

Romans vii. 13. 

SIN, my young friends, is one of the smallest of words, but 
one of the greatest and most terrible of things. I wish to 
show you, as far as possible, the exceeding sinfulness of sin, that 
you may every one hate it, forsake it, and resolve by the grace 
of God to have no more to do with it for ever. 

You may think the apostle Paul has a singular way of speak- 
ing here. When he tries to set forth the meaning of sin, it 
seems as if all he could do is to give it the same name, 
^to call it by the same word. Now, you are aware that the 
course which is usually taken to explain the meaning of words 
is to explain the same idea in other words. For example, you 
take your dictionary, and turn to the word abandon. If you 
found that it said that to abandon means to abandon, you 
would think it very strange \ you would be just where you were 
before you looked. But you get some satisfaction when it tells 
you that it means to leave, to forsake, to give up. We do not 
say that laziness is lazy, that goodness is good, that cowardice 
is cowardly. We try to exhibit in other and different words 
what these things mean. And yet Paul, when he tells us how 
sin appears, and what it really is, seems as if he could discover 
no other word to express its awful nature. He can call it by 
no more proper, no harder, no worse name than its own. Sin 
is sinful ; it is exceeding sinful. 

If, in reading over the Bible, we take pains to notice the 
things to which it likens sin, we must conclude that there is 
nothing worse or more dreadful Why, it compares it to blind- 
ness, to darkness, to deep spots of scarlet and crimson, to filth; 
it compares it to chains of slavery, to wounds and putrefying 
sores, to incurable disease ; it compares it to the gall of bitter- 
ness, to poison, to the sting of an adder, to the burning of fire, 
to death itself. It gathers up and collects together all that is 
frightful, painful, and miserable, to give to our minds some 
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idea of its real character. And we obtain the proper idea of 
sin all the more clearly when we place it beside the command- 
ments of God's holy law. Put a piece of coal beside a bright 
diamond, and it will seem all the blacker. Bring a dirty 
and neglected child close to one who is nicely washed, and 
bnished, and dressed in clean clothes, and it makes the differ- 
ence the greater. Look up at the dark clouds some stormy day, 
when the sun breaks out for a moment between them, and 
they appear the darker and more dismal. So God would have 
us look at sin in close comparison with His holy law ; and, 
whenever we observe it in this way, we shall see how exceeding 
sinful it is, and how, though it is always active and working, it 
only works to bring forth death and destruction to all in whom 
it dwells. Now, since the apostle declares that sin is exceeding 
sinful, let me give you some explanations of what this expression 
means. ' 

I. The first is, that it is Deceitful, Paul speaks of this in 
the second verse before the text : " Sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, deceived me." It makes a great many fair 
pr(Hnises, but always breaks them. It holds out many pleasant 
and glittering joys ; but, when the poor deluded victim reaches 
the place of their appearance, the bright scene has all vanished 
away, and left notlung behind but sorrow and pain. How 
grand and precious those thirty pieces of silver once appeared 
in the eyes of Judas I — ^but, when the dreadful deed had been 
committed, he threw them down before the chief priests and 
elders, as if he could not bear the sight of them. In ancient 
times a heathen artist employed his ingenuity in making a 
drinking-cup of gold. It was beautifully formed, of the finest 
proportions, adorned in the best taste, and shone with the 
greatest brilliancy. He then made the form of a serpent, 
and fixed it in the bottom of the cup. There, coiled just as 
if it were about to spring, a pair of gleaming eyes in its head, 
its mouth open, and its fangs raised to strike, it lay beneath 
the sparkling wine. The man, who lifted the cup to take off 
the delicious draught it contained, never suspected what lay 
below, until, getting to the bottom, that horrid head suddenly 
appeared before his eyes. In like manner, when the cup of 
sin is nearly drained, and its last pleasure about to be enjoyed, 
sharp pangs of misery will quickly rise, and the terrors of 
judgment be ready to spring upon the cheated souL Oh, be 
assured, my young friends, 

" Each pleasure has its poison too, 
And every sweet a snare." 
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There once sailed from the city of New Orleans a large and 
noble steamer, laden with cotton, and having a great number 
of passengers on board. While they were taking in the cargo, 
a portion of it became slightly moistened by a shower of rain 
that fell This circumstance, however, was not noticed ; the 
cotton was stowed away in the hold, and the hatches fastened 
down. During the first part of the voyage all went well, but, 
far out towards the middle of the Atlantic ocean, all on board 
were one day alarmed by the fearful cry of " Fire ! " and in a 
few moments the noble ship was completely enveloped in 
flames. The damp and closely-packed cotton had become 
heated ; it smouldered away, and got into a more dangerous 
state every day, until at last it burst out into a broad sheet of 
flame, and nothing could be done to stop it The passengers 
and crew were compelled to take to the boats ; but some were 
suffocated and consumed in the fire, and many more were 
drowned in the sea. Now, the heated cotton, smouldering in 
the hull of that vessel, is like sin in the heart of a man. All 
the while it is working away according to its own nature, but 
no one perceives it or knows anything about it The man 
himself may wear a smiling face ; he may in appearance be 
making the voyage of life smoothly ; he may seem to be happy. 
His family and friends may see nothing wrong about him; 
he may see nothing wrong about himself. But the evil spirit 
within may be growing stronger and stronger, and spreading 
wider and wider, until, in an unexpected moment, it breaks 
out into some awful deed of wickedness, which in former days 
would have made him start back with horror. Beware, then, 
of this fatal cheat " Take heed," as the apostle says in another 
place, " lest any of you be hardened by the deceitfulness of 
sin." It may smile bewitchingly before your eyes; it may 
promise the most grateful sweetness to your taste. But, oh ! 
put no trust in it ; at the last it will bite like a serpent and 
sting like an adder. 

II. The second explanation is, that it makes Unclean. It 
puts a soil upon us, — not like that which comes from the dust 
of the streets or the muddy roads, but one which all the soap 
and snow-water in the world cannot wash away. It defiles 
and pollutes the whole soul — ^all the thoughts of the mind, all 
the affections of the heart, all the purposes and plans that are 
ever formed. Look at that wretched man who, in ancient 
times, was afilicted with the leprosy. A bright spot appeared 
somewhere on his skin, and he was immediately obliged to 
leave his wife, his children, his home, his business, and to go 
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to the priest to be examined He was shut up for some days, 
and then, if the spot had spread and deepened, he was declared 
to have this loathsome disease, and driven forth from the com- 
pany of all his fellow-men, except those who were afflicted in 
the same way. And in its worst form it was indeed a horrible 
plague. The breath became offensive ; the voice grew hoarse, 
like the low barking of a dog ; the eyes were inflamed, and 
seemed ready to start from their sockets ; the ears, the cheeks, 
and the brows were dreadfully swollen ; the whole skin turned 
white and hard, and was covered with frightful ulcers ; even 
the very bones were affected, and all the joints became loose 
and weak. In this miserable condition the poor sufferer was 
obliged to live alone through all the remainder of his life. 
And this is the disease which is held up in the Scriptures as 
the type and picture of our sinful state. By looking at this 
awful disorder of the body, we may form some idea of the 
impure taint that has fastened on our souls ; we may under- 
stand something of the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 

In Virgil, the Roman poet, there is an account of an ancient 
king who was so unnaturally cruel in his punishments that he 
used to chain a dead man to a living one. It was impossible 
for the poor wretch to separate himself from his disgusting 
burden. The carcase was bound fast to his body, its hands to 
his hands, its face to his face, its lips to his lips ; it lay down 
and rose up whenever he did; it moved about with him 
whithersoever he went, till the welcome moment when death 
came to his relief. And many suppose that it was in reference 
to this dreadful circumstance that Paul cried out in this same 
chapter : " O wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? " Whether this be so or not, sin 
is a body of death, which we all carry about with us. And 
while I do not wish, my young friends, to shock your taste by 
setting forth these hideous and repulsive scenes, yet I do wish, 
according to the teachings of God's Word, to give you some 
impression of the unclean, impure, offensive nature of sin. 
And think — if our souls are polluted with such a stain — oh ! 
think what we must be in the eyes of that God in whose sight 
the very heavens are not clean, and who charges His angels 
with folly 1 

III. The third explanation is, that it is Ruinous » Sin is a 
blaster, and he who hires with it is always paid with death. 
You remember the apostle tells us that is the wages it 
gives. Several years ago a young man went from America to • 
Mexico. The war, which broke out between the two nations 
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not long afta*, put an end to the business of all Americans 
residing there, and to his among the rest When the war 
closed, he went to Washington city, and presented to the 
Government a claim for the loss of the silver mine, which he said 
he owned in Mezica He brought a great parcel of papers to 
prove his claim, and, the Government at length allowing it, he 
was paid ^£84,000. Being young and handsome, and now 
very rich, he dashed about for a time in Washington and New 
York in great style, and then went to travel in Europe. It so 
happened that the officer to whose lot it fell to file away the 
papers in his case had lived in Mexico for fifteen years. In 
looking over the papers, he was satisfied that the whole afiEur 
was a deception, that there was no such mine at the {dace 
where this one was said to be, and that the public had been 
defrauded out of a great sum of money. He brought the 
matter to the notice of the Government ; and two difieient 
parties of gentlemen were sent to Meidco, to explore the 
country, and ascertain the truth. The persons returned and 
said the officer was right By this time the young man had 
got back firom Europe, and was called to account for the fiand. 
The case was in court more than three years ; and during all 
that period he kept up a good appearance, laughed and talked 
as usual, and was constandy seen in the streets in the company 
of his gay friends. But finally the trial reached its close, and 
the jury, after being out for twenty-three hours, brought in a 
verdict of guilty. Oh, what a change that decision made in his 
condition and hopes ! The next day he was led into court as 
a prisoner, to receive his sentence; and that was, to be 
confined in the State Prison ten years. It was an awful boor 
for him and his friends. He was inmiediately clothed widi a 
convict's dress, and taken to his solitary cell ; but no sooner 
had he entered it than he fell on the floor in the agonies of 
death. Unable to bear his shameful fate, he had provided 
himself with poison, and put an end to his own life ; thub 
fulfilling that passage of Scripture : '' He that pursueth evil, 
pursueth it to his own death." 

Let me tell of another young man who lived in Engbnd 
He had had a place in fashionable society, was related to 
persons of high rank ; but having committed forgery, in order 
to keep up a dissipated life, was tried, convicted* and sentenced 
to be hanged. While in prison, a minister went to see him, and 
urged him to repent of his sins, and trust in the blessed Jesos, 
who was able to save to the uttermost He listened with much 
Impatience, and then said : " Sir I honour your motives I 
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am not ignorant of the truths you have been stating. In my 
youth I was the companion of men high in the Church, but 
tiieir example did me no good. Though you speak of multi- 
tudes of sins, yet I perceive you are but little acquainted with 
vice. I could unfold to you depths of iniquity which would 
make you stand aghast But I am not so mean and cowardly 
as to cry for mercy, when I know it cannot be shown me. I 
cannot feel, and I will not pray." Then, pointing to the pave- 
ment on which he stood, he continued : '^ You see that stone : 
it is an image of my heart, insensible to all the impressions 
you are striving to make." Hopeless as his condition appeared, 
the minister still went to see him, and exhorted him to repent ; 
but he cried out in the most determined manner : " I told you 
it would be in vain : I am past all feeling." Oh, when sin 
thus steels the heart with desperation, and leads men to go 
deliberately on in the ways of crime and death, is it not a 
ruinous thing ? Is not the way of the transgressor hard ? It 
is said of some of the heathen that, to please their gods, they 
put themselves to death by going out on a deep river in a little 
boat, and with a vessel in their hand filling it with water. By 
degrees the boat becomes fuller and fuller, sinks to its edge, 
trembles for an instant, and then goes down with its poor 
deluded occupant. And this is just what is continually going 
on with every sinner. Every day, every month, every year, the 
soul is filling with sin, till at last it becomes completely full, 
and sinks into everlasting ruin. 

IV. The fourth explanation is, that it is Hateful. It is 
hateful, my young friends, on all the accounts we have just 
noticed, — ^because it is deceitful, because it is defiling, and 
because it is ruinous. And it is hateful in its own nature 
because it is directly opposed to the purity of the infinitely 
holy God. A great many people go back to the Fall, and 
wonder why sudi terrible and tremendous consequences should 
have come from Adam's sin. " It was only eating an apple," 
they say ; " and surely that was a very little sin." But is not 
the opposite way of judging the right way? Who knows best 
what sin is, and what it deserves — God or man ? And if God 
saw fit to punish Adam's sin with such fearful and bitter con- 
sequences, ought we not to conclude that his sin was a crime 
of great and awful size; and that every sin, that all sin, is 
exceeding sinful ? 

There are two solemn and impressive scenes presented to 
us in the Bible, which lead us to determine that sin must be 
unspeakably hateful in the sight of God. One is the Deluge, 
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the mighty floods which in the days of Noah covered the 
whole earth. Oh, see that huge watery mass overspreading 
the plains and hills, sweeping away the habitations of men, 
rising above the tops of the highest mountains, and burying 
beneath its dashing waves the entire population of the world, 
save only that single family in the ark ! What a winding-sheet 
was that to enwrap the globe 1 Why was this ? What was it 
that caused €k>d to pour out so overwhelming a destruction on 
the work of His own hands ? What can we answer but His 
intense hatred of sin ? 

Again, let us go to Calvary, and see Jesus stretched upon 
the cross, hanging in that painful condition between two vile 
malefactors, and a great multitude before Him — the soldiers, 
the people, and even the priests of €k)d's temple — ^wagging 
their heads, and making merry with His dying pangs ; and thus 
laying down His life amidst suffering, sorrow, and unspeakable 
shame. What means this ? Why should One so spotless, and 
so full of kindness, be delivered up to such an end? Why 
should the glorious Lord of life, Heaven's favourite object oi 
praise, die in circumstances so disgracefid and hard? We 
must still answer, it was God's intense hatred of sin. Even 
when His own dear Son, perfectly sinless Himself, took upon 
Him the load of others' sin. He must die under the curse. 
" As it is written. Cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree." 
The drowning waters of the deluge, and the crucifixion of 
God's beloved Son, are most certain witnesses of the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin. 

Let me ask you, then, my young friends, since sin is so 
sinful and so hateful, will you not hate it ? And will you not 
forsake it as that which will for ever separate you from God, 
and drag you down to everlasting death ? God, in His mercy 
to us poor sinners, has made arrangements to pardon our sins, 
and cleanse us from all their pollutions. It was for this pur- 
pose that Jesus died upon the cross. He died there to suffer 
the punishment we deserved, and to pay the debt we owed, on 
account of our sins. If we believe on Him, we shall go free ; 
and receiving His Spirit, we shall be made holy like Himself. 
And God, in His mercy to us poor sinners, has let down into 
this dark world a glorious light, to secure us from sin and con- 
duct us to heaven. It is not enough to let that light shine in 
the world around you ; you must let it shine within you, amidst 
the darkness of your own souls. Oh ! do as David did. "Thy 
word," said he, " have I hid in my heart, that I might not sin 
against Thee." Be led by that word to the blessed Saviour 
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Seek through faith in His name the pardon of your past sins. 
Depend upon His Spirit, and you will be kept from sin in time 
to come. Yes, only live in the Spirit, and walk in the Spirit 
and you will be wholly saved from this great curse. You will 
soon never remember it, except as a reason for sweeter and 
nobler praise to Him who loved you and washed you from 
your sins in His own blood 
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XXVIIL 
THE CLEANSING OF SIN. 

"The blood of Jesus Christ His Son deanseth us from all sin."— 

I John L 7. 

THE writer of the book of Scriptures from which this 
verse is taken, my dear children, was the apostle John. 
He was one of the twelve whom Jesus chose to be always with 
Him, , and whom He appointed to preach His gospel and 
build up His Church among men- His father's name was 
Zebedee, and he was the brother of James, another of the 
apostles. Five of the books of the New Testament were 
written by him — the Gospel of John, these three Epistles, and 
the book of Revelation. 

History informs us that he lived to an exceedingly great 

age — very near, if not altogether, a hundred years; that he 

spent the latter part of his life in the city of Ephesus, in Asia 

Minor ; and that from that place he was banished to the Isle 

of Patmos, where he saw the wonderful visions recorded in 

the book of Revelation. In his old age he became very weak, 

and was unable to walk. He could no longer go about and 

preach the gospel; but he still retained so warm a love to 

the duties of God's holy worship and the assemblies* of His 

people that he was accustomed to have himself carried to 

the church whenever they met together ; and, taking his seat 

before them, he would stretch out his hands and say to them 

with the utmost tenderness : " Little children, love one another." 

Now, it was with the same love that he wrote these letters 

contained in the Holy Scriptures. It was with the same love 

that he wrote these precious words : " The blood of Jesus 

Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin." There was nothing 

• which John longed for so much as to glorify his dear Master, 

and to save the souls of his fellow-men by leading them to 

believe in His name. And it is my earnest desire and prayer 

that, while you read these lines, the Holy Spirit may sprinkle 

the blood of Jesus Christ on your souls — that you may be 
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cleansed from all your sins. I wish now to tell you a few 
things about this cleansing of sin. 

I. The first thing is, that we are all Sinners. If we are 
not sinners, my young friends, then we do not need the 
blood of Christ ; and if we do not feel that we are sinners, 
we shall not care for it. It will be to us as a worthless thing ; 
we shall not seek to be purified by its cleansing power. 
It is of the last importance, therefore, deeply to realize the 
truth that we are all sinners. Suppose, then, we inquire. What 
is sin ? What does the Catechism say about it ? Its meaning 
is presented to us there in a most excellent way. " Sin is any 
want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the law of God." 
But let me explain it a little to those of you who may never 
have thought about it. God has set before us our duty in the 
commandments of His holy Word. Now, not doing the duty 
which God has commanded us. no matter how we fail to do 
it, is sin. To disobey your parents is sin ; but how much 
more is it sin to disobey God ! Let us try it again. God has 
marked out for us by the precepts of His law the way in 
which we ought to walk. Now, if we exactly keep in this way, 
then we are doing right, and of course we please God ; but 
if we turn aside from it, no matter whether it is to the right 
hand or the left, it is sin. Once more ; and this time I shall 
take the explanation from the Greek word, which means sin. 
God has, as it were, set up a mark for us to shoot at : when 
we hit it, it is doing right; and when we miss it, it is sin. 
One will shoot, and his arrow will fall at a great distance this 
side of the mark ; of course he misses it ; and this is what 
the Catechism means by want of conformity — a falling short. 
Another shoots, and his arrow goes away beyond the mark ; 
and this is what the Catechism means by transgression. In 
short, failing to do God's will in any way is sin, whether by 
omission or by commission, — whether by doing the things 
we ought not to do, or by leaving undone the things we 
ought to do. 

Can you doubt, then, that all men are sinners ? Why, look 
at the whole history of the world. There were our first parents, 
Adam and Eve, whom God made in His own image, whom 
He placed in the beautiful garden of Eden, and to whom He 
gave everything that could make them happy. There was 
every object to please their eye and please their taste. There 
were flowers more gay and gorgeous than, we may suppose, 
have ever since bloomed; there were fruits of the brightest 
colour and the sweetest flavour ; there were all the birds and 
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beasts, not as now so strange and shy, or so fierce stnd savage 
towards man, but living around them in peace, and constantly 
giving them pleasure ; and then, above all, God Himself their 
Heavenly Father, appeared to them in the cool of the day, 
and talked with them in the most affectionate manner. Oh, 
what a happy place it was 1 It was like a heaven upon earth. 
But why did not our first parents stay there? Ah! they 
committed sin against God. They disobeyed His connnand. 
He told them they might freely eat of all the trees of the 
garden except one, but that did not satisfy them. They 
yielded to the temptation of Satan ; and so they sinned, feU 
under. God's wrath, and were driven forth from the gaarden, 
to till the groimd, and get their bread by the sweat of their 
face. 

And all their children, from that day to this, have been 
sinners. Look at Cain, their firstborn son 1 You would have 
supposed that when there were so few men in the world — all 
belonging to the same &mily, and i|p foreigners, no strangers 
— they would have loved one another. You would have sup- 
posed that Cain would be fondly attached to Abel, since he 
was his own brother, and especially since he possessed so 
amiable 'a character. He was so good that God loved him, 
and we may be sure from that he was a kind and affectionate 
brother to Cain. And yet what do we see ? One day, when 
they were out in the field, talking quietly together, Cain picked 
up a club or a stone and killed his brother. Oh, was not that 
a dreadful sin ? And yet every one of us who gets angry with 
his brother or friend is showing the very same disposition that 
murderous Cain had Then look at the old world, which 
became so sinful and wicked that God destroyed them all 
with a flood of waters. Look at Sodom and Gomorrah, those 
cities which became so hateful to God on account of their 
sins that He sent down upon them a rain of fire and brimstone, 
and burned them up. And look at the Jews, His own chosen 
people — how He chastised them because they continually 
broke His commands, scattering them over the face of aU 
the earth. Do you want any more proofs that all men are 
sinners? I will just give you two. All men die, and that 
shows that they are all sinners, because death is the wages 
of sin. Every coffin you see, every open grave, every tomb- 
stone that stands in the cemetery, is a sure sign that we belong 
to a sinful race. That is one of the proofs. The other is 
the state of your own heart Let every one of you, let all 
men, look well into their own hearts, and they will see enouj^ 
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to show tliat God's Word is true ni^iefi it says: ^'Thev are 
desperately wicked" I trust, then, you will bear in mind this 
important truth, t^t ail men are sinners. 

II. The second dung I wish to tell you is, that Christ s blood 
deanses us from sin. Whenever the Bible makes mention of 
blood, the ^at idea it holds up before us is that of dealii. If 
a man's blood is shed, his life is taken away — he dies. And, 
therefore, when the Scriptures speak to us of Christ's blood, we 
are to understand His death ; when tliey tell us we are cleansed 
from sin by His blood, the important lesson we are to learn is 
that we are pardoned and saved because He died. You know, 
€k)d so hates wickedness that He punishes it He said: ''The 
soul that sinneth, it ^all die;*^ and, as we had sinned, we 
coiid look for nothing else than the suiTering of death ; and 
by t^is I do not mean so mudi the death of the body as 
everlasting death. Now, when Jesus saw us in this unhappy 
condition, in danger of going down to hell and suffering ever- 
lasting death, He came and took our place, and died for us. 
And God was pleased to accept of His death instead of ours. 
He pardons our sins and admits us again into His blessed 
famify and kingdom, because the Saviour shed His blood 
when ours was required to be shed. 

We are told of a king who in ancient times reigned in 
one of the countries of Greece. He gave his people a set of 
laws, which jfixed some exceedingly severe punishments for 
disobedience Among other things, it was made a rule that 
the man who broke a certain law should have both of his eyes 
put out It happened some time after that this law was violated 
by the king's own son. The king was a righteous man, and 
endeavoured to set an example of justice and goodness before 
his people. He could not allow his laws to be lightly dis- 
obeyed; and yet the heart of the father was filled with 
deep sorrow for the son. What, then, did he do? When 
one of his son's eyes had been put out, he took his place, 
and commanded one of his own eyes to be put out; and at 
tiie same time that he showed pi^ towards his son he sus- 
tained and honoured the requirements of his law. This also 
may show us what Jesus did. He could not allow His law to 
be thought meanly of and despised, by doing away with its 
punishment and making it a dead letter ; but He also pitied 
us wretched sinners, who were condemned to suffer the 
punishment So He settled the difficulty by coming and 
^idurin^ the punishment Himself, and letting us go free. 
This is the way Jesus saves us by His death ; this is the way 
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He cleanses us from our sins with His blooA Oh, who can 
ever love this tender-hearted Saviour enough ! 

And observe, my young friends, there is one little word 
here, which ought by all means to be noticed, — ^the little word 
ulL The blood of Christ cleanses from all sin, no matter how 
rpreat or how shameful Though our sins should rise like a 
mountain, yet this precious blood can wash them all away. 
" Come now," God says to us, " and let us reason together ; 
':hough your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; 
and though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool" 
If you wish to see the power of Christ's blood to cleanse, 
look at the apostle Paul. When we first read about him, he 
was a great enemy to Jesus. He hated Him with all his 
soul, and desired nothing so much as to drive His kingdom 
completely out of the world. If there had been no other 
yay in which this could be done, he wished every one who 
3efieved in His name — man, woman, and child — to be put to 
death. He himself cast many into prison, and helped to put 
many to death ; and when poor Stephen was brought out to 
die — ^when that good and holy man was battered and crushed 
by the big stones which those brutal men threw at him — ^there 
was Paul standing and looking on, keeping the long loose 
clothing of those who had taken it off the better to throw the 
stones, and giving warm encouragement to the bloody deed. 
Was not Paul's sin, then, too great to be forgiven ? No, no ! 
And the reason is, Jesus Christ is a great Saviour, mighty to 
save; and His blood can cleanse from all sin. It was by 
that powerful blood that so wicked a man as Paul was changed 
into the great and good apostle. Look, too, at the dying thief 
Though so vile a sinner, after having led so unholy a life, and 
just after cursing and reviling the blessed Saviour as He hung 
upon the cross, yet that same blood washed away all his sins, 
and fitted him to enter that very day into the pure delights of 
the Paradise above. Bear in min(( then, that the blood of 
Jesus cleanses from all sins. 

HI. The third thmg I wish to tell you is, that Chrisfs blood 
has such power because He is God's Son. No other blood can 
take away the stain of guilt In ancient times they used to 
sacrifice lambs, and heifers, bullocks, and goats; but it was 
impossible for the blood of these animals to wash away sin. 
The real use of such sacrifices was to hold up to sinners, as if by 
a picture, " The Lamb of God " who was to come, that their 
trust might be put in Him alone. In this respect, too, the 
blood of a man would do no good ; nor^ if we could imagine 
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such a thing, the death of an angel. No blood is precious 
enough for this, except the blood of God's own Son. 

From all eternity Jesus lay in the bosom of God the Father. 
In the beginning of time He spoke the word that brought 
the whole universe into being : He said ; ** Let there be light, 
and there was light." He is the Creator 6f all things. Heaven 
is full of His glory, and all the angels delight to praise Him, 
That list of noble names contained in the Bible is given to 
Him : " The Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace." And because He 
is so high, so glorious. His life is worth more than the lives of 
millions and millions of creatures. You may get some idea 
of this from what takes place in time of war. When the 
prisoners captured on either side are exchanged, they give one 
private for another; but they give twenty privates for a briga- 
dier-general, and sixty privates for a commander-in-chief. A 
general-in chief is considered as being worth sixty men, because 
of his high rank. In like manner, Jesus was so great as the 
brightness of the Father's glory, and so dear as the Son of His 
love, that when He died on the cross for men God was willing 
to forgive the sins of all who believed on His name, no matter 
how gross and heinous their sins had been. Remember, then, 
that the blood of Christ is so powerful, because He is God's 
own Son. 

IV. The fourth thing I wish to tell you is, that we are cleansed 
by Chrisfs blood when we believe upon His name. It is the 
appointment of God's grace that the blood of Jesus will not 
be sprinkled on our souls until we accept Him as our Saviour 
and Lord. This is what the apostle means when he says in 
the former part of the verse : " If we walk in the light, as He 
is in the light," then " the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin." We can only obtain this great blessing when 
the Holy Spirit leads us to the knowledge of the truth, and 
persuades and enables us to embrace Christ, as He is offered 
to us in the gospel. Unless we take Him as our All in all, 
we have no right to expect the pardon of our sins and the 
gift of everlasting life. The missionaries who went to preach 
to the heathen in India give an account of a poor man who 
inquired of the priests what he must do to obtain the forgive- 
ness of his sins. They told him he must drive iron spikes, 
made somewhat blunt, into his shoes, and in that way walk to 
one of their sacred places, about four hundred and eighty 
miles distant. He commenced his journey, and toiled on in 
the greatest suffering from day to day. At last he came to a 
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place where a missiooary was pffrarfiing die gospd tmder a 
iaxge shad^ tree. He sU^ped to listen. It happeoed tiiatthe 
man of God was eiq)iaiiuiig these very wotds: ''Hie Uood 
of Jesus Christ deaaseth from all sul" After hearing Ujx 
awhile the heavenly truths, the man suddenly rose vs^ tfuew 
off his painful shoes, and eried out aloud : ^This is whA I 
want !" From that time he bdiered in the name of Jesos, 
and became an earnest witness that what the missionary said 
was true. Do not forget, then, that we are deansed t^ Christ's 
Uood when we walk in the li^t, or, in other words, when we 
believe in Christ's name. 

My dear young friends, idiile yet your diougfats are vsgon 
diis subject, let me remind you diat you are anners^ and iMed 
to be forgiven. Let me uxge you, for this purpose, to dqpend 
on the pedous blood of Christ alone. Come to Him, that 
He may bless you and turn you every one away from your 
iniquity. John Wesley, the founder of die Methodist Chmeh, 
was once stopped on the road by a highwayman, who intended 
to rob him. When he demanded his money, he quiedy gave 
it all up ; and just as the man was going away he said to him : 
'' Let me qpeak one word to you. The time may come when 
you may be sony for the life you are leading. Remembg 
this: 'The blood of Jesus Chiist cleanseth from all sin.'" 
Many years after, as Mr. Wesley was leaving a church where 
he had been preaching, a man approached him and asked if 
he remCTib^ed being stopped on die highway at such a time. 
He replied that he &d. " I was that robber," said the man. 
"That verse you told me to remember was the means of 
changing my whole life. I have long been attending the house 
of Goid, and I hope I am a Chrisdan." Oh, do you remember 
this verse too ! Let die Holy Spirit impress it upon your 
hearts. And come now, in the days of your youth, to the 
blessed Saviour. Don't wait tiU you become cM. Don't wait 
till you are gro^m. Jesus said, " Suffer the little childroi to 
come unto me." Come, then, while you are little. Come to 
Him just as you aie,— come now, that you may feel the power 
of His cleansing blood, be separated from all your sins^ and 
be fitted for the ^ries and joys of heaven. 
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XXIX* 

SAVING THE LOST. 

" For tlie S<m of man is come to seek and to save tluit which was lost" — 

Luke xix. la 

THESE words, my dear children, were spoken by Jesus in 
the house of 2^cchseus, the publican. This man lived in 
the town of Jericho— a place which is often mentioned in the 
Bible, and which was situated about six miles west of the river 
Jordsui, near its entrance into the Dead Sea, and about nine- 
teen or twenty miles north-east of Jerusalem. Zacchseus was s 
publican, which means that he was a collector of the taxes. The 
land of Judaea had been conquered by the Romans, and was 
at this time under their government; and the taxes, which 
were collected from the people, were paid into the public 
treasury at Rome. Zacchseus is called the chief of the publi- 
cans ; that is, he had the oversight and direction of all the tax- 
gatherers in the district of country in which Jericho stood. 
Now, you will notice, from the account given us here, that he 
became a believer in the name of Jesus Christ, and obtained 
an interest in his salvation ; and there are two things which 
make this change very remarkable. 

The first is the business in which he was engaged. The 
publicans were generally a wicked, hard-hearted class of men. 
Instead of collecting from the people the exact amount of 
taxes which the law appointed, they endeavoured to take as 
much more as they could get : and all that they took beyond 
the proper amount they kept for themselves. In this way they 
oppressed the people, were hard upon the poor, and often 
brought misery and distress upon whole families by stripping 
them of all that they possessed. Their character, you will 
observe, was not only dishonest, but also unmerciful and cruel. 
For this reason they were bitterly hated and despised ; and it 
became a common thing among the people to look upon them 
as the worst of men. The expression '' publicans and sinners " 
was in everybody's mouth. On this occasion, as soon as the 
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multitude found that Jesus went to the house of Zacchaeus, 
they all murmured, saying that He was gone to be guest with 
a man that is a sinner. And this view of his case is exceed- 
ingly encouraging to all men; it teaches us that no sinners, 
not even publicans and harlots, are beyond the reach of God's 
power to save. 

The second thing that makes the conversion of Zacchsens 
remarkable is, that he was rich. The publicans, because of 
their dishonest habits, laying their hands (xi all that they could 
get, often acquired immense wealth. And riches are naturally 
a great hindrance in the way of becoming a Christian. I do 
not intend by this that there is any sin in the mere fact of 
being rich ; on the other hand, it is one of the things of this 
world which God sometimes bestows as a blessing. When 
God told Solomon to ask what He should give him, and he 
asked the gift of great wisdom, God not only gave him wis- 
dom, but also said : '* And I will give thee ridies, and wealth, 
and honour, such as none of the kings have had that have 
been before thee, neither shall there any after thee have the 
like." But while it is no sin to be possessed of riches, yet 
they are a great temptation to do wrong. They are apt to 
make men proud and vain ; they lead them to love the world 
and the things of the world in too great a degree ; and they 
turn away their hearts from God, and heaven, and the salva- 
tion of their souls. We are told that the chief reason why the 
yoimg ruler who came to Jesus was not willing to obey His 
command and follow Him was that he was veiy rich ; and it 
was in reference to his case that Jesus spoke that saying which 
you all doubtless remember : " It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God." But Zacchaeus was saved, although he 
had great wealth ; and from this we learn that the grace of 
God is a mighty power. Whenever it is put forth to work 
among men, not even the hardest and most sinful heart can 
stand before it. 

But let us see how Zacchaeus was called to the great salva- 
tion. Jesus was passing along the road near Jericho, attended 
by a large crowd of people, all wishing to see the wonderfiil 
person who could perform such great miracles. Zacchaeus was 
moved by the same curiosity, and wished to see Him too ; but 
the crowd surrounding Jesus was so thick that he could not 
get near Him, and, being a little man, he was unable to see 
Him over the heads of the people. He therefore ran on some 
distance before, where a sycamore tree stood, climbed up 
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into its branches, and there took his seat to wait until Jesus 
should come up. Presently the Saviour came; and He 
who knew that when Peter would draw up the fish from the 
sea a certain- piece of money would be found in its mouth — 
He who knew that the two disciples would find the ass and her 
colt tied at the place where two roads crossed each other — 
knew also that Zacchaeus was sitting up among the branches 
of the tree. What must have been Zacchaeus's surprise when 
Jesus looked up and spoke to him, and called him by name, 
and told him that that day He would stay at his house ! What 
a great honour he enjoyed in entertaining the Saviour I And 
what a great blessing the Saviour bestowed upon him ! Jesus 
said to him : " This day is salvation come to this house, for- 
asmuch as he is a son of Abraham ; " and then He spoke the 
words we are now considering : '^ For the Son of man is come 
to seek and to save that which is lost.'' 

Of course our Saviour intended by this that 2^cchseus was 
Jost. But how was he lost? Why, lost because he had wan- 
dered away firom €k)d — lost from heaven, lost as a sinner. And 
Jesus told him that He came to seek and save him. But did He 
not come to seek and save us, as well as Zacchaeus ? If we 
are lost, He did ; because, as He declares, it was the lost He 
came to save. And the point of highest importance with us 
all is to feel that we are lost. Many of you, I presume, have 
heard of Whitefield, the eloquent and powerful preacher, who 
died almost a hundred years ago. He had a brother, who, 
though a professing Christian, no longer enjoyed a sense of 
God*s favour, but had fallen into a dark and gloomy state of 
mind. He was one evening talking with Lady Huntingdon, 
an exceedingly pious lady, who in that day did a great deal oif 
good throughout England. She was urging him to remember 
that God's mercy to sinners was greater than we can either 
understand or describe. "That is true," he replied; "but, 
ah I there is no mercy for me. I am lost, entirely lost ! " "I 
am glad to hear it," said Lady Huntingdon : " I am heartily 
glad that you are a lost man." He looked at her with great 
surprise. " What ! " said he, " glad that I am lost ? " " Yes, 
truly glad,'' she answered ; "for it is written, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save the lost." The tears instantly 
came into his eyes, and he exclaimed: "What a precious 
passage of Scripture is that, and with what power does it come 
to my heart 1 I thank God for that word, and I now trust my 
soul in His hands." A few minutes after he complained of 
feeling sick, and went out to get into the open air; but, almost- 
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falling to the ground, he was brought bade kito the hotne, «id 
soon after died. It seemed as if a message of God had been 
sent to prepare him ibr death ; and how happy he was to 
obtain a dear view of the salvation of Jesos bdbre He was 
called away i 

Let me now explain to you for a few moments how Jesus 
saves the lost. He does dus in tiiree ways, or ra&er by three 
means; not, you are to onderstand, sometimes by one and 
sometimes by another, but by all three together* 

I. The first means by which He saves lu is JBu mvn blood. 
This agrees inth the passage of Scripti^ we have akeady 
examined, ^ The blood of Jesus Christ His Son deanseth us 
frcnn aU sin." This priceless blood must be qirinkled upon us 
to take away the heavy burden of die curse which hangs upon 
our soiQs. Hiose of you who have read ^The Pilgrim's 
Progress " remember that, when Christian set out on his jour- 
ney to the Celestial City, he had a burden on his bade, which 
caused him a ^eat deal of distress and trouble ; but, when he 
came to that part of the road where he saw the cross, tiie 
burden all at once fdl ofif, and rolled down the hill into tlie 
sepulchre,' and he saw it no more. Im this manner are we 
delivered firom the load of sin, and filled with comfort and 
ease, by the blood that was shed upon the cross. But when 
the Bible says that the blood of Christ mast be ^rinkled on 
our souls, it does not mean that this must be done really 
and actually ; it only means that we must believe diat His 
blood was shed for our salvation. 

A converted Indian was once giving an account of the 
missionaries who came to preadi the gospel to his people. 
"One came," he said, '' wishing to teach us ; and he began by 
proving to us that there was a God. But we said to lum : 
^ Do you think we do not know that? Go back again to your 
own place.' Another came, and began to tell us : ' You must 
not steal, nor drink too much, nor lie, nor lead wicked lives ; ' 
and we answered him : ' Do you think we do not know that? 
Go and teach your own people not to do these things, for who 
are greater drunkards, or thieves, cnt liars than they?' Some 
time after this, Christian Henry came to us, and spoke these 
words: 'I come to you in the name of the Lord of heaven and 
earth. He sends me to tell you that He would gladly save 
you. For this purpose He became man, and shed His blood 
for man. All who believe in His name obtain the foigiveness 
of their sins. Even if you are the chief of sinners, yet, if vou 
pray to the Father in Jesus' name. He will hear you, and at 
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last bringf yott to Kve with Him for ever in heaven/ I thought 
a great d^ over Chziatian Henry's words ; they were quite 
different from what we had heard bdbre. And, by the grace 
of God| many were awakened by them from their sins, and 
brought to believe ia the name of Jesus.'^ There is truth in 
this account, my young friends, like a rich vein of fine gold. 
It is all in vain to teach sinful men unless you teach them of 
the blood of Christ# When tiiiis lesson is set forth, then one 
great means of salvation is made known, for Jesus came to 
save us by His blood. 

IL The second means by which He saves us is His Holy 
Spirit. Nicodemus, you remember, came to Jesus by night, 
and had a long conversation with Him about spiritual things. In 
that conversation Jesus explained to him the new birth — ^being 
bom again ; whi<^ means obtaining eternal life, or, in other 
words, obtaining true religion. Ajid he showed that the 
Holy Spirit is one of the means by wliich it is obtained, when 
He said : ** Verily, verily I say unto thee, except a man be 
bom of water, and of ti&e Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God." If you would see this declaration of the 
Saviour proved, turn to the second chapter of Acts, where the 
scenes of the Day of Pentecost are described. When the 
disciples were all gathered together— engaged, no doubt, as 
they had been for ten days past, in prayer and supplication — 
there suddenly came a great sound, as if a n^ighty wind blew 
and was rushing past ; and there was seen what appeared to 
be a mass of flaming fire shooting up into a number of tongues, 
and it sat upon each one of them. At the same time that 
this sign appeared they were baptized with the Holy Ghost. 
They then went out and preached powerfully to the people, 
and the Holy Spirit was poured out up(^n them too ; and that 
day three thousand souls were converted to God, and added 
to the Church. Oh, there is no telUng the power of the 
Holy Spirit, when He comes down to work in the hearts of 
men ! How many of you, my young friends, He could lead 
to the joys of God's salvation I 

Some years ago, a gentleman, who was a sincere Christian, 
died in one of our large cities, leaving an only son. This son 
was handsome^ well educated, and well bred, but extremely 
wicked and dissipated in his habits. Before his death his 
father exhorted him to change his course of life, but it seemed 
to have no effect. Some days after the funeral a note was 
handed him, which had been written by his father a few 
weeks before, and which requested him to go to his room 
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alone at some proper time, and read the fifteentli chapter of 
Luke ; but the request was both neglected and forgotten. At 
length, on a dark and rainy Sunday morning, about a yezx 
after, he happened to wander into his father^s room. His eye 
caught the sight of his portrait, that hung upon the wall. 
Immediately the solemn recollections of the past rushed like 
an avalanche upon his mind. His &,ther's warning and death, 
and his great and frequent sins, stood up clearly before his 
view. He remembered the note. He obeyed its request, 
and read the chapter. The truth was imprinted upon his 
heart by the Holy Spirit ; and that was the beginning q£ a 
change which ended in his becoming a follower of Christ and 
a faithful labourer in His service. The rajrs of Divine truth 
are needed to enlighten and warm the sinnei's soul; but 
without the Holy Ghost, they would never effectually do their 
work. It is thus that Jesus saves the lost by His Spirit. 

III. The third means by which He saves us is His Word. 
The truth of God, contained in the Holy Scriptures, has a 
wonderful power over the minds of men. It is not only com- 
pared to a light, because it shows us the way in the dark, bat 
it is also compared to a fire, because it melts the heart — to a 
sword, because it pierces the heart — ^and to a hammer, because 
it breaks the heart in pieces. Some of our best religious 
books were written by a godly minister named John FlaveL 
He lived in England two hundred years ago. On a certain 
Sabbath he preached from the text, " If any man love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema Maranatha." A boy 
named Luke Short, then fifteen years of age, heard the 
sermon; and not long after removed to America, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. He reached the great age of 
a hundred and sixteen years. When he was about a hundred 
years old, he was one day thinking over his long life, and his 
memory brought back, clearly and strongly, the sermon which 
he heard Mr. Flavel preach eighty-five years before. He 
could remember a considerable part of what he said ; he could 
recall his earnest manner and the effect it produced on the 
congregation ; and his heart was so much moved and im- 
pressed that, old as he was, he was led earnestly to seek 
a Saviour's love, and he found it. Truth is often like seed 
cast into the ground : it may long lie buried there ; to men it 
may seem to have perished altogether. But if God send 
down upon it the influences of His Spirit, " as showers that 
water the earth," it will spring up and grow, bringing forth not 
only the tender blade, but also the precious fruit 
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Another man, who was a brother-in-law of the great states- 
man Daniel Webster, lived eighty-four years without any love 
to God, but with a strong and passionate love for the world. 
He was rendered serious, however, by the sudden death of an 
old acquaintance. He felt that it was high time for him to 
get ready for the end, and by a wonderful effort he learned 
for the first time to read the New Testament He said to 
a friend : '' It was indeed hard work at my time of life to 
begin with the letters, and learn to read. Sometimes I 
could not make .out the sense. But I would cry to the 
Almighty to help me, and He would give me His help. In 
this way I have read the Testament through eight times, and 
here I am in the Epistle of Peter the ninth time ; and, oh," 
he added, with weeping eyes, " it is glory and praise in my 
heart ! " The change which the gospel made on his rough 
nature was very remarkable ; as he said to his brother-in-law 
on one occasion : ** I have had done for me, Daniel, what 
neither you nor all the great men in the world could do for 
me ; I have got a new heart." And when he returned to his 
home, Mr. Webster said; ** Wonderful things happen in this 
world ; and one of them is, that John Colby has become 
a Christian." Oh, how true is the saying of the Psalmist : 
** The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul ; the 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple ! " 
God's Word is indeed a mighty instrument, quick and powerful, 
like a sharp two-edged sword ; and by it also Jesus saves the 
lost. 

I have thus set before you, my dear young friends, the great 
means by which Jesus saves the souls of lost sinners : He 
saves them by His blood, by His Spirit, and by His Word, 
The same Saviour who bestowed the blessings of His redemp* 
tion on the wicked and simple publican of Jericho, — ^who has 
granted repentance and remission of sins to all who have ever 
come to His feet, — the same gracious and loving Redeemer, is 
willing to save you. If you lift up to Him your fervent prayer 
He will sprinkle you with His pardoning blood. He will 
sanctify you by His Holy Spirit, He will guide and comfort 
you by His living Word. Oh, look to Him, then, as your 
Saviour and Lord 1 Come unto Him, that He may give you 
His rest Believe in His name, and then you will never 
perish, — never be lost, — ^but rejoice for ever in the blessings of 
a glorious life. 
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THE GREATEST LOVE. 

" Greater bye hath no man than this, that a man lay down hisl life fior his 

friends."— John zy. 13. 

HOW dark this world would be, my young friends, with- 
out the light of love! What could we do without 
having someone to love, and without being loved in return ! 
Just think, if there were no such sweet place as home, no such 
joy as the joy of the fireside, no such circle as the bright circle 
of father and mother, brothers and sisters — why, what happi- 
ness would there be in life ? Suppose we were all deprived 
of the thousand advantages and comforts of society — ^had no 
» friends, no playmates, no companions, no one to cheer our 
loneliness or feel for us in our troubles — ^what would there be 
in all the world worth living for? How could we endure to 
live at all P 

Some of you, no doubt, remember the account of Alexander 
Selkirk, the Scotch sailor, who was shipwrecked on the island 
of Juan Fernandez — the same account that laid the foundation 
of the story of Robinson Crusoe, which every little boy almost 
has read. He remained on that island for sevend years, 
entirely alone. And some of you remember the touching 
verses of Cowper, in reference to his abode there >— 

''I am monarch of all I smrvey» 

My right there is none to d^ute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 

I am lord of the fowl and the bnite. 
O solitude ! where are the charms 

Tliat sages have seen in thy face ? 
Better dwell in the midst of alarms, 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

''Societ>^, friendship, and love, 
Divmelv bestowed upon man. 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again I 
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My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 
Oh, tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see." 

How trae to the life this dreadful feeling of loneliness — this 
panting desire for some one to love ! 

Heaven will be full of love. Its chief brightness and hap- 
piness will be that there we shall see the God of love, that we 
shall love Him, and be loved by Him. And, to convince us 
of this, He makes known His love to us now. He so loved 
us that He gave us His only begotten Son. And how did 
His Son Jesus display to us His love ? Why, he left heaven's 
glory and came down to earth ; was bora the Babe of Bethle- 
hem \ laboured and toiled for our good \ yea, died for us — 
suffered even the accursed death of the cross. And what did 
Jesus Himself say of this, as a proof of His love ? You may 
see it in the words which I now wish you to think about : 
" Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends." Let me call your attention to some 
particulars about this love of Jesus. 

I. The first is, that it was an Uncommon Love, It is a rare 
love which is willing to die for another. What earthly blessing 
do we prize more than life ? You remember that when Satan 
got permission to afflict Job, he went forth and swept away, 
by one blow after another, his oxen and asses, his sheep and 
camels, his servants, and, at last, his sons and daughters. 
And when he again appeared in God's presence among his 
sons, and God pointed to Job as still faithful amidst all his 
sorrows — firm as a rock in the right way — Satan answered 
with a sneer : " Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he 
give for his life." And was it not pretty near the truth ? Is 
it not about the hardest trial a man ever has to bear, to 
choose between doing wrong and giving up his life ? When 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were called before Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the king told them, in the heat of his fury, 
that the instant the music sounded they must fall down before 
the golden image, or else they should be cast into the buraing 
fiery fiunace, was it an easy thing, do you think, to make the 
choice ? No ; it is the hardest decision which men are ever 
obliged to make ; and nothing but a power mightier than 
their own can enable them to make it aright. Certain it is 
that every earthly good men will give for their lives. A few 
years ago a steamship was lost off the coast of Georgia. She 
was crowded with passengers, returning home from California. 

13 
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A great many, after spending long years of hard labour and 
self-denial, were bringing with them their stores of gold, and 
promising themselves much ease and enjoyment the rest 
of their days. But in the scene of confusion that took place 
just before the ship went down you might have seen the 
gold lying about, in bags or shining heaps, all over the deck ^ 
thrown away by the owners, in their alarm and dreadful 
anxiety to escape. Ah 1 gold was nothing to them then ; the 
only thing they thought of was their lives. 

And how terrible to many is death ! How painful even to 
dwell upon it in our thoughts 1 How naturally we shrink from 
it ! We read of Elizabeth, the strong-minded and illustrious 
queen of England, that when she came to die, after living 
seventy years, and sitting on the throne more than forty, she 
still clung to life, and cried out with passionate agony : " Oh, 
millions, millions, for an inch of time ! " 

Now, my young friends, we do not love death. It is a hard 
thing to die. It was not natural to the world, as God made 
it. It is the punishment of sin, and the fear that belongs to it 
is a part of that punishment You can form some idea, then, 
how trying it would be to be called on to die for another. 
And yet this act, so hard, so daring, so uncommon, is what 
Jesus did for us. To atone for our sins, and save us from 
eternal death. He was lifted up upon the cross ; He bowed 
His head in death ; He was wrapped in the graveclothes, 
and laid in the dark and silent tomb. Whenever you think 
of death, then, let me urge you to remember that Jesus 
died ; and that He died to show how wonderfully He loved 
us. 

II. The second particular about the love of Jesus is, that it 
was a Self 'denying Love, He loved our souls more than His 
own life. A man in India was converted by the gospel of 
Christ. One day he was met by a heathen friend, who said 
to him : ** What is the matter with you? why have you for- 
saken the customs of your forefathers ? " The man answered : 
" I will tell you. I am a great sinner. I tried the Hindoo 
worship, but it did me no good. After awhile I heard ot 
Jesus, — how He became a man, and how, after labouring 
much for the good of the world. He at last laid down His life 
for sinners. I thought. Oh, what love was this ! Now say, 
was such love as that ever shown by the heathen gods ? Did 
Doorga, Kalee, or Krishna die for sinners ? You know they 
only sought their own ease, and had no love for any one ; but 
Jetus died that we might live." What the converted heathen 
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said was true. The idea of such love as that which Jesus 
showed to sinners never entered the mind of mortal man. 

The story is told of a Russian nobleman who was travelling, 
in the winter season, in the interior of his own country. To- 
wards evening one day his carriage reached an inn, where he 
asked for fresh horses to take him to the next station. The 
innkeeper represented to him that travelling at night was ex- 
ceedingly dangerous on account of the wolves, and besought 
him to stay where he was ; but, thinking the man was looking 
only at his own interest, he ordered the horses, and went on. 
He was accompanied by his wife and only daughter. They 
were driven by a postilion, who rode on one of the front 
horses ; while on the outside was a servant who had been 
bom on the nobleman's estate, and who was warmly attached 
to his master. When they had rolled on for some time over 
the frozen snow, the moon came out. Presently the little girl 
inquired: **What is that strange sound?" **0h, nothing," 
said her father; **it is the wind blowing through the trees." 
The child shut her eyes, and remained quiet; but soon she 
said again: ** Listen, father; it is not the wind, I think." 
Far away in the distance, ringing through the cold frosty air, 
the father heard a noise of which he knew the meaning too 
well. He put down the window, and directed the servant to 
get his pistols ready, and bade the man to drive faster. Soon 
the cry of the wolves was distinctly heard. The nobleman 
then* said to the servant : " When they come up, do you single 
out one and fire, and I will single out another ; and, while the 
rest are devouring them, we will push on." The window was 
put down. Two shots were fired, and two of the wolves fell. 
The pack immediately stopped, and the carriage drove on. 
But the taste of blood only made the savage creatures the 
more furious, and soon they were up with them again. Two 
more were killed and devoured, and the carriage again over- 
taken. This time the nobleman ordered one of the lead 
horses to be loosed. The poor horse plunged frantically into 
the forest, with the wolves after him, and was soon torn to 
pieces. Then another horse was let loose, and shared the 
same fate. The carriage drove on with the two remaining 
horses, but the post-house was still at some distance ahead. 
At length the servant said to his master : ** I have served you 
since I was a child, and I love you as myself. But one thing 
can help you now. Let me save you. I only ask you to look 
after my wife and little ones." The next time the wolves 
came up the noble fellow threw himself among them. The 
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frightened horses gdloped on, and were just entering the gate 
of the post-house as the fierce aninoals had come up again and 
were about to make their last attack. The next morning, 
when they went out to the place where the faithful servant 
had made the fatal leap, they found nothing but his bones. 
These were carefully gathered up and buried ; and, to mark 
the spot the nobleman set up a wooden pillar, on which were 
written the words we are now considering : " Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends." 

Now, certainly, my young friends, this devoted servant 
could have loved his master in no higher degree. And yet 
how far his love falls below the love of Jesus ! The Saviour 
did not occupy the place of servant. He was the mighty God 
— the Creator and Ruler of the universe. And He stooped to 
die, not for those who were warmly attached to Him, but for 
enemies — for guilty sinners, who deserved to die themselves. 
Oh, can we conceive of a love like that ! A man who was 
deranged is said to have written these lines on the walls of 
the room where he was confined : — 

** Could we with ink the ocean fill, 

Were the whole earth of parchment made^ 
Were every single stick a quiU, 

And every man a scribe by trade^ 
To write the love of God above 

Would drain the ocean dry ; 
Nor could the scroll contain the whol^ 

Though stretched from sky to sky." 

What a blessed study we shall have to piursue in heaven — to 
know this love that passeth knowledge 1 
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XXXL 
THE RIGHT TIME TO SEEK. 

** Those that seek me early shall find me." — Prov. viii. 17. 

OUR Saviour gives us an account of ten virgins who went 
forth to meet the bridegroom. In ancient times, when 
a man was married, he went in the evening to the house of the 
bride, and there the ceremony was performed. When that 
was over, he led the bride to his own house, followed by a 
long procession of neighbours and friends, carrying lights in 
their hands. Now, these ten virgins took their lamps, and were 
waiting for the approach of the procession, when they intended 
to join it and go with it to the bridegroom's house. But it 
was so long coming that they all fell asleep. At midnight, 
however, the cry was made with a loud voice : " The bride- 
groom is coming ! go ye out to meet him ! " The sleeping 
virgins awoke, quickly rose up, and began to put their lamps 
in order. But, alas ! it was found that the lamps of five of them 
were just going out ; and the reason was, their oil had all been 
burnt up. They immediately made request to the others, who 
had brought more oil with them : " Give us oil enough to fill 
our lamps.** But they answered : ** We cannot, lest there be 
not enough for us and you. You must go and buy for 
yourselves." So these five virgins were obliged to go off to 
purchase oil : and while they were gone, the bridegroom came 
with all his friends, and went into his house to celebrate the 
marriage supper. When they had all entered, the door was 
shut. Some time after, the other virgins came, and sought to 
obtain entrance, but it was positively refused : on account of 
their neglect in being ready to join the procession the bride- 
groom would not consider them his fiiends, and consequently 
would not allow them to enter. They had come too late. 

Now, were they not, as our Saviour calls them, "foolish 
virgins ** ? Did they not fail to do the very thing they had gone 
out to do? When it was their great business to be prepared 
for the bridegroom's coming, were they not unprepared? 
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This parable of Jesus shows us the importance of the truth we 
are about to consider. If you wish to find the Saviour, you 
must seek Him early. If you wish to go to heaven, and shine 
among the glorified throng in God's presence, you must be in 
a fit state to answer His call at any time. Don't be like the 
foolish virgins — ^too late. Don't be found sleeping when yoa 
ought to be all ready. 

There are two questions we may ask : first. How are we to 
seek Jesus ? and, second, Why should we seek Him early ? 
Let us look at them both. 

I. The first question is, How are we to seek yesus f This in 
reality is what this verse means. It is Jesus, speaking under 
the name of Wisdom, who utters the encouraging words : 
** Those that seek me early shall find me." How, then, are 
we to seek Jesus ? I answer : In three ways. 

1. The fj^t is fy Faith^ or by believing in His name. The 
Scriptures everywhere teach us that this is the chief way of 
finding Christ and obtaining the salvation of our souls. Paul 
and Silas had been travelling in Asia Minor, preaching the 
gospel From there they sailed over to Europe, landing in 
Macedonia, the country which is now Turkey in Europe. The 
first place they came to was a city called Philippi. TTiere they 
began their work of telling, the people of Jesus Christ as the 
Saviour. But there, as in almost every other place, enemies 
arose against them, and cast them into prison. These two 
good men, who had done nothing wrong, who were trying to 
do their fellow-men the greatest good by giving them the bless- 
ings of salvation, were arrested by the officers, beaten with 
many stripes, led along the streets as if they had been mur- 
derers or thieves, and then thrown into jaiL The keeper of 
the jail seems to have been a cruel, hard-hearted man. He 
put them in the inner prison, and made their feet fJEist in the 
stocks — ^that is, between two large pieces of wood, with holes 
fitting tightly around the ankles, so that when one piece was 
locked down over the other the person fastened in them could 
not move. But that night God caused a mighty earthquake 
to take place ; the ground on which the city stood trembled, 
and rocked like waves ; the prison shook to its very founda- 
tion, and all its doors were flung wide open. The jailer awoke 
amidst all this uproar and confusion, and seeing the doors 
open, and supposing that the prisoners had got out, he was 
about to kill himself; but Paul stopped him. The whc^e 
scene so alarmed him, and his bad treatment of those hxAj 
men so troubled him, that he felt himself to be an exceedingly 
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wicked man. He came in where Paul and Silas were, trem- 
bling all over, and, falling down before them, he cried out, 
"What must I do to be saved?" And that is just the same 
as if he had said, " What must I do to find the Saviour ? " 
Now notice what Paul and Silas answered. They said, " Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved." 
Believing, then, is the chief way of finding Jesus. 

But some of you may say, as many grown people say : 
" How can I believe ? What is it to believe ? " Mr. Cecil, a 
distinguished minister of the Church of England, once taught 
his little daughter this lesson in a very forcible manner. 
Though she was quite young at the time, he wished to give her 
the idea of faith. She was playing with a few beads, with 
which she seemed to be greatly pleased. He said to her : 
" My child, you have some very pretty beads there." " Yes, 
father.*' ** And you- seem to be much pleased with them : 
but throw them behind the fire." The eyes of the little girl 
began to swim with tears ; she looked at him earnestly, as if 
she would ask why he required so cruel a sacrifice. " Well, 
my child," said her father, " do as you please ; but you know 
I never told you to do anything which I did not think would 
be for your good." She looked at him a moment longer, and 
then, with her little breast heaving with the strength of her 
feelings, she threw them all into the fire. He then said : " Let 
them lie there. You shall hear more about them again ; but I 
have nothing to say now." Some days after, he bought her a 
box full of much larger and handsomer beads ; and, coming 
home, he opened it and set it before her. She burst into tears 
again, but this time from the fulness of her delight "These 
are yours," he said, " because you believed me when I told 
you to throw your other beads behind the fire ; your obedience 
has bought you this treasure. I did all this to teach you the 
meaning of faith. You threw your beads away because you 
had faith in me that I never advised you except for your good. 
Now, put the same trust in God ; believe everything He says 
in His Word, whether you understand it or not ; have faith in 
Him that He always means your good." In like manner, my 
young friends, when God says, "Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved," just trust in Him that He 
will be as good as His word, and you will surely find Jesus as 
the Saviour of your souls. 

2. The second way in which we are to seek Jesus is by Prayer, 
Whatever we need, we must go to God and ask Him to bestow 
it upon us, for God has all things to give. Though He knows 
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what we need far better than we do ourselves, yet still it is 
His will that we should come to Him and pray for it. You 
remember, as Jesus, attended by a large crowd of people, was 
passing along the highway near Jericho, blind Bartiroeos sat 
by the wayside begging. When he heard that it was Jesus who 
was going by, he at once began to cry out : " Jesus, thou Son 
of David, have mercy upon me.'* He had often heard the 
miracles of Jesus spoken of, and felt assured that He was the 
very One to help him. When the Saviour commanded him to 
be called, he came. Now, do you not suppose that Christ knew 
perfectly well what he needed and what he wished? Does 
He not know all things, even the secret thoughts and desires 
of our hearts ? And yet the first thing He said to him was : 
"What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?" He wanted 
Bartimeus to tell his own wants ; in other words, He wished 
to hear him pray. And though God fully knows what you | 
need, yet He wishes you to come to the throne of grace and | 
ask for it in the name of Jesus. I 

Don't say that you can't pray. Don't say that you do not | 
know how to pray. Go and read your Bible, and turn what it | 
teaches into prayer. Do, as we are told by the missionaries, | 
what one of the Hottentots did. He felt himself to be a great | 
sinner, but did not know how to pray. Living in the service 
of a Christian man, he was frequentiy present at famDy wor- 
ship in his master's house. One day his master, in reading the 
Scriptures, came to the parable of the Pharisee and Publican. 
When he read the prayer of the Pharisee, the poor Hottentot 
thought within himself: " This is a good man ; there is nothing 
here for me." But when he read the prayer of the publican, 
" God be merciful to me a sinner," he cried out : " This suits 
me exactly ; now I know how to pray ; " and he continued to 
offer that prayer, imtil he found mercy in the pardon of his 
sins. And if you, my dear children, can say no more than 
that, go and confess that you are sinners, and ask God's mercy 
for His dear Son's sake, and that will be the seeking mentioned 
in this verse. 

3. The third way of seeking Jesus is hy reading His Wori^ 
and hearing it preached. Who was it that said, " Search the 
Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eternal life ; and they 
are they which testify of me " ? Search the Scriptures, then, 
and you will find Him. Two boys, one about thirteen, and 
the other eleven years of age, lost both of their parents by 
death. They left London, where they had been Uving, and 
started on foot for Liverpool, to put themselves under the care 
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of an uncle. Stopping at a place on the way to stay all night, 
the man to whom they applied took them to the police-office 
to be examined. All that they possessed was contained in two 
bundles which they carried with them. In the bundle of the 
youngest was found a Bible. The man who conducted them 
to the office said to the boy : " You have neither money nor 
bread ; won't you sell me this Bible ? I will give you five 
shillings for it.'' " No," said the boy, " I would starve before 
I would sell that." The man said: "There are plenty of 
other books besides the Bible; why do you love it so much? '* 
His answer was : '^ In London I was a scholar in the Sunday 
school, and there I learned to read the Bible. It showed me 
that I was a sinner, and a great one too ; but it also showed 
me the Saviour. I hope I have found mercy from Christ, and 
I am not ashamed to confess Him before the world." To try 
him still further, the man offered him six shillings for the Bible. 
But he said : ** No, it has been my comfort all the way from 
London. Hungry and weary, I have often sat down to read 
it, and found in it relief and support." He was then asked 
what he would do when he got to Liverpool if his uncle refused 
to take him in. He immediately answered : " My Bible tells 
me, ' When my father and mother forsake me, the Lord will 
take me up.' " Now, this case shows what searching the Scrip- 
tures will do. By their means that little boy had found the 
Saviour, and, in the midst of many sorrows and trials, en- 
joyed a peace which this world could never give him. Oh ! 
read the blessed Bible every day. Go every Sunday to the 
house of God to hear it preached. Listen to what is said as 
if it were spoken to you alone ; and, while listening, pray for 
the Holy Spirit to enable you to obey every command, and 
rejoice in every promise, you hear. 

II. The second question is, WTiy should we seek J ems early f 
And in answer to this, I will give you three reasons. 

T. The first is, that we shall be sure to find Him. This, you 
observe, is the very language of this verse : ** Those that seek 
me early shall find me." Some of you may think, and, alas ! 
many grown people will tell you, that you are too young to 
be converted and saved. But is that true ? Is that what the 
Bible says? Why, what do you suppose Jesus meant when 
He uttered that sweet saying which we so often repeat : ** Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not ; for 
of such is the kingdom of heaven " ? Don't you suppose He 
really wanted them to come to Him ? Don't you suppose He 
really wished them to love and serve Him, and to enjoy the 
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blessings of His salvation? When He said, ** Of sach is the 
kingdom of heaven," didn't He intend to show that they might 
be prepared to enter into heaven, and to sing and reign there 
for ever? Surelj He did. Whenever, then, 70a thmk you 
are too yoong to be converted, be persuaded it is a temptation 
of Satan. It is he, tr}dng to make you think meanly of your 
glorious Saviour, and to dieat you out of your souls. 

Why, was not Samuel a little child, no larger than many of 
you, when he was converted ? Don't you remember how God 
spoke to him, and revealed to him His word, while he was 
a little boy ? He was sleeping one night in the Holy Place, 
near where the ark of God stood, when he heard a voice ay, 
''SamueL" He started up and ran to Eli, the high priest, 
and said, '< Here I am ; for thou calledst me." But Eli told 
him that he had not called him, and that he should go and 
lie down again. In this way God called to him three times, 
and the fomth time made known to him, little boy as he was, 
the purposes of His holy will. No, my dear children, Samuel 
was not too young to be converted. Nor was Timothy. Nor 
are any of yon. If you will only seek Him in the ways I have 
told you, you will surely find Hun. 

The best course for every one to pursue is always to obey 
the commandments of God at once. We ought not to take 
time to think whether it will be pleasant to obey them, or 
whether it is worth while to obey them; but we should set 
about obeying them immediately. This is just what Mr. Cecil 
taught his litUe daughter when he told her to throw her beads 
in the fire. This is just what Paul did when God commanded 
him to enter His service. He tells us that he did not confer 
with flesh and blood, nor go up to Jerusalem to the aposdes, 
but he instantly obeyed ; and he became the great apostle, 
honoured on earth, and glorified in heaven. On the other 
hand, when God commanded Felix to repent, he put it dS 
to a convenient season ; and the consequence was, he never 
did repent : he died a wicked man, and went to his own place. 
Oh ! seek to be a Christian while you are young. Seek the 
Saviour early, and you will be sure to find Him. 

2. The second reason for seeking Jesus early is, that U will 
make us happy. It is your duty to seek Christ now; and 
one of the best rules in life to remember is : '' Always do your 
duty, and you can't fail to be happy." But, besides tins, if 
you seek the Saviour eariy. His blessing will be upon you; 
you will enjoy His constant favour and love. I know the 
case of a young man who left his home in Ireland and went 
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to America. Well, this youth was a Christian ; he had sought 
Jesus early and found Him. As he was bidding farewell to 
mother, brothers, and sisters, he also went to take leave of his 
pastor ; and the good man, after he had prayed God to bless 
him, charged him often to read the third chapter of Proverbs, 
and to make it the guide of his life. He reached America 
but little more than a boy, and soon got a place in business. 
Feeling like a stranger in a strange land, he did not attend 
church very regularly, and became careless about all his 
religious duties. But one day, thinking about home and 
friends, he remembered his pastor's counsel. He turned to 
the third chapter of Proverbs, and read it over. He there 
heard God saying that the ways of His service are pleasant- 
ness and peace — ^that they make men happy. His heart was 
deeply impressed in the right way. He immediately joined 
the Church, and soon became one of its most active and 
faithftil members. He is now an elder in the Church to 
which he belongs, and has been superintendent of its Sabbath- 
school for many years. And while he has served God, God 
has blessed him. He is now possessed of large wealth, and 
is one of the most honoured and influential business men in 
the place where he lives. And if you will seek Jesus early 
in life, you will be happy — filled with a holy pleasure and 
peace. 

3. The third reason why we should seek Jesus early is, that 
it prepares us for death. This is a matter of the last import- 
ance. There is not one of you too young to die. God is 
constantly teaching us this, by taking away one and another 
of the lambs of His flock. You should seek at once to be 
ready to die and go to heaven ; and, to be ready for heaven, 
it is absolutely necessary to have Jesus as your Saviour. The 
Duke of Hamilton, one of the noblemen of Scotland, had 
two sons. The elder was seized with consumption when a 
boy, and soon died. In his last sickness, two ministers went to 
see him. After they had prayed with him, the dying boy took 
his Bible from under his pillow, turned to the last chapter of 
the second episde to Timothy, and read the passage : "I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at 
that day.'* He then said : " This, sirs, is all my comfort." As 
he drew near to death, he called his brother to his bed, and 
spoke to him with loving earnestness in regard to his duty 
to God. He ended with these remarkable words, that showed 
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how strongly he relied on the promises of the Gospel : " And 
now, Douglas, in a little time you will be a duke, but I shall 
be a king." He felt sure that He should sit down with Jesus 
on His heavenly throne. How I wish, my young friends, 
you could all have this blessed assurance when you come to 
die 1 How happy it would make you, as you closed your eyes 
on this world! And how happy it woidd make your dear 
fathers and mothers, if God should take you from them in 
the morning of life ! Oh ! seek early, then, that Jesus may 
be your Saviour, and all will be well, both in this world and 
in die world to come. 
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XXXII. 
SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES. 

" Search the Scriptures, for in them je think ye have eternal life, and they 
are they which testify of me." — John v. 39. 

DO you know, my young friends, what the word ** Bible " 
means ? It means M^ dook. But are there not multi- 
tudes of books in the world beside the Bible ? Yes ; but it is 
the book of books — the book which is worth more than all 
other books besides. Do you know the meaning of the word 
" Scriptures " ? It means writings; you boys who are studying 
Latin will remember that it is derived from the verb scribere, 
to write. But are there not countless writings in the world 
besides the Bible ? Yes ; but these are the writings which are 
better and more valuable than all the others which men have 
ever composed. On account of their importance, therefore, 
men have come to call them the Bible, the Scriptures ; and on 
account of their importance Jesus gave us this command: 
" Search the Scriptures." Hunt through them for their precious 
treasures, just as the miner digs in the earth for gold. I wish 
now to set before you four reasons why we should search the 
Scriptures. 

I. The first is, because they are the Word of God. When 
you are absent from home, your parents and friends earnestly 
desire to hear from you, and are very glad when you write 
them a letter. And when yoiu: letter comes, and your father 
goes to the post-office and takes it out, how does he know 
that it is yours? How does he know that you wrote it? 
Why, he sees your handwriting ; he sees your name written at 
the end ; he sees what you write — ^your words and expressions 
—your thoughts and feelings — ^your full knowledge of things 
at home ; and although you may have been hundreds of miles 
away when you wrote it, yet, from all these things, he has not 
the slightest doubt that it really came from you. In the same 
way we know that the Bible came from God. Our Heavenly 
Father takes strange methods often to convince men of this 
great truth. 
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A young man was once the chief clerk in one of the banks 
of Virginia. He had naturally fine talents, and was a good 
scholar; but he was an infidel, and the leader of an infidel 
club. Though he had been brought up under the instructions 
of a pious mother, he had learned to call the religion she had 
taught him the superstition of the nursery. On one occasion 
the officers of the bank selected him to carry more than a 
hundred thousand dollars in bank bills to the State of Kentucky. 
It was long before the days of railroads, and he was obliged to 
travel on horseback. Compelled to go through a part of the 
country where highway robberies, and even murders, were said 
to be frequent, he arranged to pass it in the day-time. But he 
took the wrong road, and, becoming completely lost, he was 
glad to find shelter anywhere. He rode about in the woods 
for a long time, amidst the darkness of a cool October night 
At last he saw a dim light, and urged his horse in that direc- 
tion, till he came to a wretched-looking log cabin. It was now 
near ten o'clock. He knocked at the door, and was told to 
enter by a woman, who informed him that she and her children 
were alone ; that her husband had gone out hunting, but would 
certainly be back that night. At this news the young man was 
much troubled. There he was, with a large sum of money, 
alone, and perhaps in the house of one of the very robbers 
whose name was a terror to the whole country around. He 
could go no further : what was to be done ? The woman gave 
him his supper, and proposed that he should retire to bed. 
But no ; he could not think of falling so easily into the hands 
of robbers. He quietly took an opportunity of observing that 
his pistols were all right, and determined, if anything happened, 
to sell his life as dearly as possible. 

In the meantime the man of the house returned. He was a 
stern, rough-looking hunter ; wore a wretched, soiled hunting- 
shirt and a bear-skin cap, and seemed to be tired and in no 
humour for talking : all of which made no pleasant impression 
on the stranger. He asked the young man if he did not wish 
to go to bed. He replied that he preferred to sit up by the 
fire all night. The man of the house urged him, but he still 
declined. All this time his fears were increasing, and he 
thought he had reached his last night on earth. His infidel 
views gave him no comfort. His alarm became a perfect 
agony. At length the rough backwoodsman arose, and, reach- 
ing over the stranger's head to a little shelf, took down an old 
book, and said : •* Well, stranger, if you won't go to bed, I 
will ; but it is my custom to read a chapter out of God's Word 
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before I go." In an instant the load was removed from the 
traveller's mind. Though he called himself an infidel, he 
cherished entire confidence in the Bible. He felt assured 
that the man who kept a Bible in his house, read its precepts, 
and bent his knees before his Maker, would do him no harm. 
He listened to the good man's prayers, lost the last vestige of 
fear, and lay down and slept as quietly as he had ever done 
beneath his own father's roof. From that day he never spoke 
a word against the Scriptures ; and in after years he became a 
sincere Christian. And there is many a man who, though 
denying with his mouth that the Bible is the Word of God, 
yet believes it in his heart ; from the good fruits it produces, 
he can't help but believe it. 

And littie children may believe it too. " I am sure some- 
body has been out this morning," said a little boy six years 
old. The first snow-storm of the winter had begun in the 
night, after he had gone to bed, and now he stood looking 
out of the window of his mother's room. It seemed quite 
strange to him to see everything covered with white; the 
garden, the trees, the fences, all of the same colour; and 
there stood old Leo, looking more like a polar bear than a 
kind good-natured dog. 

"Why are you sure somebody has been out?" asked his 
mother. " Oh, because I am ! " said he : *' I see their foot- 
prints." " Couldn't the footprints have come of themselves ? " 
"Why, no," said the little boy, laughing, and half disposed 
to think that his mother did not ask very wise questions. 
"And besides, mother, there are the tracks of a waggon." 
"But," said his mother, "couldn't the tracks have come of 
themselves?" "No, mother, I don't think anybody could 
have made them without a waggon. I am sure some one 
has been out." ** You are right to be sure about it, my dear 
boy," said his mother. "There are things it is right to be 
sure about, and I wish you now to think about a great and 
important fact of which you may be sure. You may be sure 
that the Bible is true. We see the good and holy lessons 
which it teaches. Wicked men would never have written such 
a good book, if they could have done so; and good men 
would not tell a lie and say that it was God's holy word when 
it was not." 

This mother was right. She argued well. We may all be 
sure that the Bible is God's Word, and that is one reason why 
we should search it diligently. 

II. The second reason for searching the Scriptures is, because 
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they make known a Saviour, Since it is so important for us, 
poor sinners, to know there is a Saviour, we should become 
well acquainted with all the teachings of the Bible. A great 
many persons were once assembled at a deaf and dumb 
asylum to witness an examination of its scholars. When a 
little boy had been called up to the blackboard, the teacher 
took the chalk and wrote the question : " Who made the 
world ? " He immediately wrote underneath : " In the begia- 
ning God created the heavens and the earth." He was then 
asked the trying question : " Why were you born deaf and 
dumb, when I can both hear and speak ? " He again took 
up the chalk and wrote : " Even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight." The question was then written down: 
"Why did Jesus come into the world?" A sweet smile of 
thankfulness spread over the face of the little fellow as he 
instantly wrote : " This is a faithful sa)dng, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners." You can see from this case how greatly blest those 
poor afflicted children were in being so well taught as to be 
able to answer such interesting questions in the very words of 
the Bible itself. 

And what an unspeakable blessing it is to gain the know- 
ledge that saves the soul ! A pious widow, who lived in the 
north of England, had a family of seven daughters and one 
son. She endeavoured to bring them up in the fear of God. 
The daughters all became followers of the Saviour, but her 
boy went astray in the paths of folly and sin. He determined 
at last to go to sea. In taking leave, of him, his mother gave 
him a Testament, with his name and her own printed on the 
back, and besought him to keep and read it for her sake. 
Many years passed away, during which she heard no tidings 
of him. On one occasion, when in London, she met with 
a sea-captain, of whom she made inquiry, as she was ac- 
customed to do of every one who would be likely to know. 
He informed her that he knew the ship, and that she had 
been wrecked. He had also known a young man of the name 
she mentioned, adding, that he was so wicked and profligate 
a lad that it would be well if he, and all like him, were at the 
bottom of the sea. The poor mother, hearing this sad news, 
gave up her son for lost, and returned in the deepest sorrow 
to her home. 

Some years after, a ragged and miserable-looking sailor 
called at her house and asked for help. The sight of a sailor 
was always interesting to her, for the sake of her poor boy. 
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He gave her some account of his life. He had passed through 
many dangers; he had been several times wrecked; but he 
was never so distressed as he had been some years before, 
when, of all on board of the ship in which he sailed, himself 
and a fine young man were the only two saved. "We were 
cast on a desert island," he said ; '' and after seven days and 
nights he died, and I closed his eyes. He read all the while 
in a little book, which he said his mother gave him, and which 
was the only thing he saved. He talked much about his 
Mother, and the good lessons he received from her. He wept 
a great deal for his sins, and gave himself up to the Saviour ; 
and, just before he died, he gave the book to me, with many 
thanks for my poor services." " Is all this true?" cried the 
astonished mother, trembling with excitement. " Yes, madam, 
every word of it;" then, drawing from his ragged jacket a 
little book, much battered and worn, he held it up, exclaim- 
ing: "And here's the very book!" She seized the Testa- 
ment, and saw the name of her son, coupled with her own, 
on the cover; and, gazing with intense earnestness at the 
interesting sight, she burst into a flood of tears. But, in the 
midst of her tears, she was filled with a consoling joy, and 
seemed to hear a voice saying, "Behold, thy son liveth." 
Oh ! search the Scriptures, my young friends 1 In them you 
may find eternal life, because they testify of Jesus, the glorious 
Redeemer and Saviour of the world. 

** Father of mercies, in Thy Word 
What endless glory shines I 
For ever be Thy name adored. 
In these celestial lines. 

** Here the Redeemer's welcome voice 
Spreads heavenly peace around ; 
And life and everlasting joys 
Attend the blissful sound.'' 

III. The third reason why we should search the Scriptures is, 
because they teach us how to live. By hiding the Word of God 
in our hearts, as David did, we shall be kept from committing 
sin. 

Two little girls, named Clara and Mary, were talking one 
Sabbath evening with their mother about that passage of the 
Bible, "Thou, God, seest me." "And can God see me in 
the dark closet?" asked Clara. ** Yes," answered her mother. 
" If I hide under the bedclothes ? " " Yes." " And in the 
night, with the curtains all down ? " " Yes." " And does He 
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mind me out in the street, with ever so many grown-up people 
around me ? " " Yes, always," said her mother. Two or 
three days after this, Clara came home from school, and saw 
a basket of fruit-cake on the table. She remembered her 
mother did not allow her to touch it without leave ; yet still 
she determined to take a piece. Just then the four little woids 
came into her mind. But turning away from the window, as 
much as to say, " I'll hide from God : He can't see me now," 
she snatched a slice, and ran out of the room. Going to bed 
that night, Clara was very unhappy. When the servant was 
hanging up her dress, she cried out, " Why, what have you 
had in your pocket, to grease your dress so ? " ** Nothing," 
said Clara ; and with tiiat she began to cry. She said her 
prayers, and got into bed, still crying. Presently her mother 
entered the room, and asked her what was the matter. She 
hid her face in the pillow, and only cried the more. At last she 
said that she had forgotten the four little words, and confessed 
her sin. Her mother was very sorry, but forgave her ; and 
she prayed that God would forgive her, and fill her with His 
Holy Spirit, to make her afraid of sin, and to love to be good. 
And then little Mary, putting her arms around Clara's neck, 
said, " Oh, sister ! you must hug the four little words to your 
heart. I do, and that makes me not forget God." There is a 
good example to follow. Hug the Bible to your hearts, and 
hide it within your hearts, and then you will be able to live a 
holy life. 

A little boy ran up to his father one day, as he came into 
the house, and inquired, with great earnestness, what was the 
use of the Bible? His father replied : " I will tell you some 
other time, John.'' John was much disappointed, and walked 
away. In the course of a few days the father went to visit a 
woman in the neighbourhood, who was very sick, and took his 
son with him. He talked with the woman about her afflicted 
condition, endeavouring to give her some comfort and support ; 
and, as the conversation proceeded, he inquired, "Do you 
think God does right in allowing you to suffer so much pain?" 
** Oh, yes I " said the woman ; " God is my Heavenly Father ; 
He loves me, and will not let me suffer anything that will not 
be for my good." " How do your sufferings do you good?" 
She replied : " They make me more humble and patient ; they 
make me value the Saviour more, and pray more, and I am sure 
all this is for my good." Little John was standing by, very 
attentive to all that was said, and the tears moistened his eyes as 
he looked at the sufferings of the poor distressed woman. The 
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gentleman then asked : " Can you tell me, my good woman, 
what is the use of the Bible ? '* " Oh, sir ! " said she, with a 
brighter countenance and a stronger voice, " the Bible has been 
my greatest comfort in my affliction," As John and his father 
were leaving the house, the father said : " Now, John, you 
know one use the Bible has : it can give us comfort when we 
most need it." Search the Scriptures, then, for this reason. 
If, when you lie down on a sick-bed, you would enjoy comfort 
and peace of mind, treasure up its blessed promises in your 
hearts. If you would know how to spend your days aright j 
if you would lead a holy, happy, useful life j learn the precious 
truths of your Bible, and keep them always fresh in your 
memories. 

IV. The fourth reason why we should search the Scriptures 
is, because they show us the way to heaven. When we are dying, 
and all the world is fading away into nothingness from our 
sight, God's blessed Word can shed something of the light of 
heaven upon our eyes, and breathe something of the sweetness 
of heaven into our souls. A missionary among the Indians 
went to see a poor d)dng boy. He had consumption, and was 
surrounded with circumstances of the greatest poverty, lying 
on a bed made of dry leaves, and with nothing but an old 
blanket for a covering. The missionary said to him : " My 
poor boy, I am sorry to see you in this state. Why didn't you 
send me word, and I would have taken better care of you?" 
He replied : " It is very little, sir, I want now. I should like 
something softer to lie upon, as my bones are very sore." 
Seeing a small Bible under the comer of his blanket, the 
missionary said: "Jack, you have a friend there; and I am 
glad to see that. I hope you find comfort in it." Weak as 
he was, he raised himself on his elbow, and, holding the book 
out in his thin, bony hand, he said : " That, sir, is indeed a 
dear friend. You gave it to me. I have read it much for a 
long time, and have often thought of what it says. Last year 
I went to see my sister at Lake Winnipeg, where I stayed 
about two months. When I was half way home I remembered 
that I had left my Bible. I turned back, and was nine days 
reaching the place ; but I found my friend, and determined 
that I would never part with it again. I wanted to have it 
buried with me ; but I have since thought that I had better 
give it to you, and then, when I am gone, it may do good to 
some one else." The missionary then asked him how he felt 
in the prospect of d)dng. He immediately answered : " I'm 
very happy. Jesus Christ died to save sinners, and I have 
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strong confidence that He will take me to dwell with Himself 
for ever." Like this poor Indian boy, make the Bible your 
friend. Its strong promises can give yon an assmance wiuch 
nothing else can, that the unspeakable glory of heaven will be 
your everlasting portion. 

Let me, then, urge you, my young friends, to love the Hdy 
Scriptures. Remember it is God's Word — a letter whidi your 
Heavenly Father has written to you as His children. Treat it 
always with the greatest reverence and respect You have no 
doubt read of the good young king of England, Edward VI. 
Once when he was in his library, and desired to get a book 
from a high shelf, he asked an attendant to bring him some- 
thing to stand on; and a large Bible was brou^L ^'No^" 
said he; ''I cannot use God*s Holy Word in that manner." 
In the same way do you always treat it as a sacred thing. 

Keep your Bibles daily in your hands. Search them as for 
hidden gold. Study their sacred truths. Throughout your 
whole lives, let them be your light and joy* 
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XXXIII. 
KEEPING THE SABBATH. 

••Ye shall keep my Sabbaths." — Lev. xix. 3a 

YOU will notice that this verse is the same in substance 
with the Fourth Commandment. "Ye shall keep my 
Sabbaths : '* that is, you shall remember them, to keep them 
holy. Can you tell me when the first Sabbath was kept ? I 
was kept long before the law of Moses was given ; and, there- 
fore, when you hear men say that it was merely an observance 
for the Jews, you can answer that it was observed long before 
the Jews ever had an existence; you can tell them, in the 
words of Jesus, that " the Sabbath was made for man/' that is, 
for all mankind. 

Yes, it was kept away back in the very beginning of the 
world, before sin came into it; before our first parents fell; 
while they were yet perfectly innocent, and fi*ee firom sin. The 
first week of time, just after the six days in which God made 
the world and all things in it, we are told that God rested on 
the seventh day, and appointed our first parents to keep it as a 
day of rest ; they were to rest from all their worldly labours, 
but to devote its hours to the work of praising His holy name. 
And how sweet and blessed must have been that first Sabbath, 
when, in that beautiful garden, so full of all that was lovely, 
surrounded with scenes so charming and bright, and blessed 
with the spirit of perfect peace, Adam and Eve Ufted up their 
hearts and voices in joyful songs to their Maker's praise ! 
Perhaps there has never been but one sweeter Sabbath since : 
and that was the first Sabbath of the Christian Church, that 
first day of the week, when our Saviour rose fi:om the dead, 
and thus made known His power fully to work out our salva- 
tion. 

When God revealed the Ten Commandments to the people 
of Israel, when that solemn and awfiil scene took place which 
occurred at Mount Sinai — Moses going up alone to the top ol 
the mounti God coming down to meet him, the whole moun^ 
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tain covered with thick clouds of smoke, the thunders roaring 
with a tremendous noise, and the lightnings playing round like 
sheets of living fire — He then gave it to be a perpetual law to 
them and all mankind, that they should keep the Sabbath holy. 
And throughout all the precepts which He declared by Moses 
this law was continually coming in. This verse is the second 
time it is mentioned in this chapter. Now, all this is enough 
to show us how important this command is. Though, after 
Jesus rose from the grave, the day was changed from the 
seventh to the first day of the week, to keep us in mind of 
that great event, yet the law of the Sabbath stQl remains. The 
apostle John calls it the Lord's Day. We more than once 
read, in the Acts of the Aposdes and the later books of the 
New Testament, of the followers of Christ meeting together 
for divine worship on the first day of the week. And there is 
nothing that has a more powerfiil influence to make us good 
and happy, to prepare us for God's service on earth, and to fit 
us for the joys of heaven, than the faithful keeping of this 
holy day. Let me mention four reasons why we ought to 
keep it. 

I. The first is, because God commands it This should alwajrs 
be the strongest of all reasons for doing or not doing any- 
thing : because our Heavenly Father commands it. Sometimes 
men are made to feel how wicked and sinful it is to break this 
command. There was once an ungodly man who boasted that 
he never lost time on the Sabbath, as his pious neighbours did. 
He kept the Sabbath — ^but it was for chopping wood. One 
beautifiil Sabbath morning he put his axe on his shoulder and 
went out into the forest. He commenced to chop. But no 
sooner had he begun than the stroke of his axe seemed to 
have a strange sound. He never heard it so loud before. And 
it continued to sound louder and louder. It seemed as if all 
his neighbours heard it It seemed as if all good people heard 
it. And then it seemed as if God Himself heard it. The 
Sabbath-breaker was frightened. The axe was thrown down 
upon the ground, and he began to lift up his earnest prayers 
beside it. He fell on his knees before the God of the Sabbath, 
and cried out, "God be merciful to me a sinner." The God 
of mercy heard his prayers. He went home, and from that 
time became an humble, obedient, Sabbath-keeping man. 

This reminds me of what I was once told by a man who 
was an elder in the Church. He was bom in Scotland, where 
he had been brought up to respect religion, and to keep the 
Sabbath. He emigrated to the State of Virginia, and then, 
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after a number of years, moved to Ohio ; but at that time he 
was still an unbelieving man. One Sabbath morning he took 
his gun and went out into the woods to shoot some game. He 
had not gone far when a fine deer sprang up a few rods in 
front of him, and after running a short distance, stopped. He 
immediately fired and killed it. He said that the crack of his 
rifle seemed to sound like a peal of thunder. In the quiet 
stillness of the morning it rang and echoed through the woods 
as if it would never cease. He was struck with the terrors of 
conscience. He felt as if he had broken God's day, and 
trampled His sacred law into the very dust He forgot all 
about the deer he had shot, and went back to his house ; and 
for several days he seemed to hear that report of his gim ring- 
ing in his ears day and night. That was the beginning of his 
serious thoughts on the subject of religion ; and, as I have 
ah-eady mentioned, he afterwards became a disciple of Christ, 
and an officer in His Church. 

A man was one Sabbath morning trimming a hedge, when 
an old hedger, who lived close by, approached. " Come and 
give me a hand's turn at my work, Jem," said the man. Jem 
took off his cap, scratched his head, and then replied : " No, 
sir; I can't afford it." "Oh! I don't want you to do it for 
nothing. I'm willing to pay you." " I can't afford it," was 
still the reply. " Why, man, it will put something into your 
pocket; and I'm sure you're not too well oflf." ** That's just 
it : I can't afford it." " Can't afford it ! What do you mean? 
You don't understand me." "Yes, I do," said the old hedger. 
" But I bean't quick of speech, you see. I ain't too well off; 
that's as true a word as ever you spoke. But if I ain't well 
oflf in this world, I have a hope — a blessed hope, my missus 
calls it — of being better off in the next. My Lord and Saviour 
said these words with His own lips : * I go to prepare a place 
for you, that where I am there ye may be also.' I learned 
that text twenty years ago, and I've said it over hundreds of 
times when things went cross, and me and my wife wanted 
comfort." "Well, but what's all that got to do with sa)dng, 
in answer to my offer, ' I can't afford it * ? " ** Why, it's got 
all to do with it. I can't afford to lose my hope of a better 
land. And, you see, the Sabbath is the only day I have to 
give all my thoughts to these holy things. I go to God's 
house and hear about heaven, and I seem to be waiting at 
one of the stations on my way there. No, no; man's work 
for man's day, but on God's day I can't afford it." How firm 
and faithful was this poor man ! He had counted the cost of 
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disobeying God's command by breaking His Sabbath. Let 
us try to keep as good a conscience in this matter as he did ; 
and whenever we are tempted to forget or proi^e the Sabbath, 
let us each one ask, "How can I be guilty of this great 
disobedience to God ? ** 

II. The second reason for keeping the Sabbath is, because it 
shows the reality of our religion. Whenever you see a man 
faidifiilly keeping this holy day, you may be sure he is display- 
ing one of the best signs of being a truly religious man. A 
gentleman in Mississippi, who many years ago attended the 
University of Virginia, recently wrote out some of his recol- 
lections of that time ; and the following statement has since 
been widely circulated in the newspapers. He says that Mr. 
Jefiferson was in the habit of inviting a number of the stu- 
dents, in turn, to dine with him at Monticello, every Sabbath. 
Whenever for any reason any one did not go, he was invited 
again for the next Sabbath. A young man, who had been 
taught to respect the Sabbath day, did not accept the invita- 
tion ; but, supposing his absence would not be noticed, he 
sent no apology. According to his custom, Mr. Jefferson sent 
him another invitation. Still he did not go, and still he felt 
too modest to send an apology. Receiving a third invitation, 
he then sent a note to Mr. Jefferson, giving the reason why 
he felt constrained to decline. The next day Mr. Jefferson 
politely answered his note, appointing a week-day for the 
dinner, and requesting him to bring with him any of his 
friends who also thought it improper to accept such invita- 
tions on the Sabbath. Now, all this showed the great courtesy 
which belonged to Mr. Jefferson's character ; but what kind 
of an impression did that young man's conduct make upon his 
mind ? Did he think any the less of him? Let us see. 

A short time after Mr. Jefferson's death that same young 
gentleman, in company with a number of acquaintances, made 
a visit to Monticello. Mr. Jefferson's old servant accompanied 
them about the house and place ; and, recognizing this young 
man, he asked one of his friends if it were not he. When 
told that it was, he then said that he had several times heard 
his old master speak of him in words of the highest praise, 
declaring that he was always glad to see a young man firm in 
doing what he believed to be right. And it is so always, my 
young friends. " God says ; " Them that honour me I will 
honour," and it is one of the ways in which He honours them, 
to cause others, even those who do not do right themselves, 
to think of them with high respect. 
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A man who had been accustomed to go with the cars on 
week-da)rs informed his wife that he had been ordered to 
go with them on the Sabbath. *• I take it for granted," she 
replied, "that you do not intend to go." He told her that 
if he did not he might lose his place ; that he could get no 
other employment, the times were hard, and the family must- 
be supported. ** I know it," said she ; " but I hope you will 
not forget that if a man cannot support a family by keeping 
the Sabbath, he certainly cannot support them by breaking it " 
— a sentence which ought to be written in letters of gold and 
held up to the view of all Christian people. " So I think," 
said the man ; *' and I am very glad to find that we think 
alike." He told the superintendent that he liked his situation, 
and would be extremely sorry to lose it, but that he could not 
run on the Sabbath day; that day he must attend public 
worship, and go with his children to the Sabbath school. 
And what was the result? Was he turned away? No; so 
deeply were his employers impressed by the faithfidness and 
good principle of the man, that they kept him in his place, 
and he prospered far more than he ever did before. Oh I let 
us try not only to know the truths of God, but also to carry 
them out and adorn them. God will bless the man or the 
child who keeps the Sabbath day holy. He will be like a 
bright light shining in darkness ; he will be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of waters, not only green in leaf, but also abim- 
dant in fruit 

III. The third reason why we should keep God's Sabbath is, 
because it will do good to others. It will do good to others in 
the way of showing them what is right ; but, besides this, it 
will lead them to do what is right by the force of a good 
example. There is hardly anything that is of greater service 
to men than a good example. You know the proverb " Actions 
speak louder than words." One Saturday a gentleman met 
with a friend, and invited him to dine with him the next 
day. His answer was : " I am sorry I must decline your kind 
invitation, but I never dine out on the Sabbath." It was some 
years before these gentlemen met again, and then they were 
travelling together in a stage-coach. But such were the changes 
of time that they had forgotten one another. At length, from 
some little circumstance which occurred, they were recalled to 
each other's knowledge ; and after conversing a short time, one 
of them held out a book, which he had been reading, and 
said : " This is a book which once I did not value much ; and 
it was you who first turned my thoughts to its excellence. It 
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is the Bible." " Indeed ! " replied the other ; " I do not recol- 
lect it" " I suppose not," said his friend ; "but I once asked 
you to dine with me, and was quite angry because you gave, as 
a reason for declining, that you never dined out on Sunday. 
But the more I felt angry, the more was I disposed to think of 
your conduct ; and being curious to inquire what reasons you 
had for acting so, I was led, by the blessing of God, to approve 
of and adopt them ; and now from this book, I hope, I take 
all my reasons and principles." 

How little did that gentleman think, when he declined that 
invitation, and gave his reason for it, that it was to be the 
means of his friend becoming a Christian ! And yet such is a 
faithful Christian life ; it is always doing good. Like the sun, 
it must give out its light. Like the salt, it must send forth its 
savour. Keep the Sabbath day holy, my young friends, and 
you will find it will be one of the best ways of doing good to 
others. 

IV. The fourth reason for keeping God*s Sabbath is, became 
it will be a blessing to ourselves, I might easily fill many pages 
on this point alone; so many are ti[ie blessings which come 
from the Sabbath, and so many the examples I might give of 
this truth. Let me give only two or three. 

The keeping of the Schbath will save us from much sin and 
misery. There was a boy who used to say to himself: "It is 
hard to be cooped up in church this fine weather. What harm 
is there in taking a stroll through the woods ? And what harm 
in taking my fishing-rod along, and sitting on the bank to 
fish ? " Years after, that same person was in a prison, a wicked, 
degraded young man, tossing from side to side in wretched- 
ness on his bed of straw ; and then he said : " My first step 
to ruin was breaking the Sabbath day. I knew it was wrong. 
My mother taught me better ; my minister taught me better ; 
my Bible taught me better. But I didn't believe them; I 
never thought it would come to this. Oh, I am lost, I am 
lost ! " And Sabbath-breaking was one of the chief sins on 
account of which God so terribly punished His ancient people. 
Twice it is said in the twentieth chapter of Ezekiel : " My 
Sabbaths they greatly polluted ; then I said, I would pour out 
my fury upon them in the wilderness, to consume them." 

For keeping the Sabbath^ we shall be blessed with worldly good. 
There is a fishing village on the coast of Cornwall, where the 
people are poor, but pious and intelligent. Some time ago 
they were severely tried. The winds blew in the wrong direc- 
tion, and for nearly a month they could not go out to sea. At 
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last the wind changed one Sabbath morning. Some of the 
men went down towards the shore, and the women and children 
followed, looking on sadly. One said with a sigh : " I'm sorry 

it's Sunday ; but " Another said : ** If we were not so 

poor " " • But,' — * If,' " — exclaimed an old fisherman, in a 

loud voice; " surely, neighbours, you are not going to break God's 
law with your * buts ' and * ifs.* " At this they all gathered round 
him; and then he added: ** Mine's a religion for all weathers, 
fair and foul. This is the love of God, that ye keep His law. 
* Remember the Sabbath day to- keep it holy ; ' that's the law, 
friends. True, we are poor ; but what of that ? Better poor 
and have God's smile, than rich and have His frown. Go, you 
that dare ; but I never knew any good come of a religion that 
changed with the wind." These words had their proper effect. 
The people went home, and spent the day in prayer and praise. 
Now mark what happened. In the evening, just when they 
would have been coming back, a sudden storm sprang up and 
raged terribly for two days. After that liie weather cleared off, 
and the fishing was so good and abundant that soon there was 
no sign of complaining in the village. It would be a good 
thing, as all, old and young, would find, to have a religion 
like that of the old fisherman, — a religion that will stand all 
weathers. 

One of the missionaries in Greece gave an account of a good 
man, who lived in the island of Crete, and who always kept the 
Sabbath day. Owning a large estate, he had, on one occasion, 
a number of men engaged in threshing wheat. On Saturday 
evening he directed them not to begin again till Monday 
morning. But passing by the threshing-floor the next day, what 
was his surprise to see them all at work ? A good wind had 
risen ; there, as in ancient Bible lands, they used the wind 
to clean the grain ; and they thought the opportunity too good 
to be lost He immediately told them how sorry he was to 
see them breaking God's day, and made them stop their 
labours. In time the good man died, leaving his widow, with 
a son and daughter. The Turkish war came on, and the 
family went to Greece, where they met the American mission- 
aries. By their means the daughter was converted. When 
the war was over, the mother, with her son, returned to Crete ; 
but she was unable to recover her husband's estate. Nearly 
thirty years after, the daughter joined them in Crete. Being 
full of love to the Saviour, she gathered the poor people of 
the neighbourhood together, and told them of His saving 
grace and love. Once, while thus engaged, an old woma'^ 
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exclaimed, " You are indeed your father's daughter I " "Do 
you remember my father ? " she inquired. " Oh, yes, I recol- 
lect him well,'* said the woman. *< I was young and foolish at 
the time ; but everybody was careful not to do wrong when he 
was near. I remember particularly how he once rebuked his 
men for threshing wheat on the Sabbath." The widow, who 
was standing by, asked if she knew that that part of the island 
belonged to her husband. "Yes," said the woman, "and I 
know a great many others who know it." The matter was 
looked into, the claim was proved, and the family again 
enjoyed the estate of their head, who had so faithfully kept 
God's Sabbath. 

And in keeping the Scdfbath, we shall receive a blessing an 
our souls. We shall become holy and happy, more like the 
glorious inhabitants of heaven. It was Wilberforce, a great 
and good man, who said : " Oh ! what a blessing is the 
Sabbath, placed between the waves of worldly business, like 
the Divine path of the Israelites through the Jordan ! " 

Learn, then, my yoimg friends, the importance of this com- 
mand : " Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy." God 
here calls the Sabbaths His. Be honest enough always to 
give Him His due. Be obedient, and do what will please 
Him. Not only don't work, but don't study your we^-day 
lessons ; don't visit ; don't talk lightly and idly ; don't seek 
in any manner to amuse yourselves during the hours of this 
sacred day. If you make this your fixed rule through life, 
you may be sure that God's special blessing will rest upon you. 
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XXXIV. 

DOING GOOD. 

"Let US do good unto all men." — Gal. vi, la 

I HAVE no doubt, my dear children, that you have all 
read, or heard, that beautiful story which our Saviour 
told about the Good Samaritan. I well remember, when I 
was a little boy, going every day to school, I used to see a 
picture of it hung up as a sign, at a place where medicines 
were sold. There was the poor man, whom the wicked thieves 
had so roughly handled,* stretched out pale and helpless on 
the ground, his head all bloody, and great gaping wounds in 
his side. Afar ofif in the distance was the cold-hearted priest, 
who had not even looked at the poor fellow in his misery, 
but was making the best of his way out of sight and hearing 
of the scene. Following after was the hard and selfish Levite, 
who had neither a heart to pity nor a hand to help him. But 
there, kneeling by his side, was the kind Samaritan, his eyes 
glistening with generous feeling, his bottles of oil and wine, 
and his bandages of linen, placed within reach around, and 
busy, with all his might, anointing and binding up his bruises 
and hurts; while standing near was the gentle beast, which 
was to carry him to the inn, where he was to be taken care 
of till he got well. Truly that Samaritan was a good man, — 
a noble-hearted, generous soul — whom we ought all to admire 
and imitate. You know that was what Jesus meant when He 
said to the lawyer who was talking with Him, " Go, and do 
thou likewise.'* Go, and do the same thing. Be always 
ready to help a fellow-man in distress, to show love to your 
neighbour. And this is the same lesson as that taught in this 
verse : " Let us do good unto all men," 

If you will look around you, and notice all things that 
come imder your eye, you will see that God made them all to 
he of some use. Look up at the sky, and see the bright, shining 
sun ; why, who can tell the amount of good he does to the 
whole world? Look up at the sky again at nighty and see 
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the beautiful moon; how pleasant it is, when her silvery 
beams chase away the darkness! Then look at the earth, 
and see how its rich and fertile soil nourishes the trees, the 
grain, the fruits, and the flowers. Every spring you will 
observe how busy everybody is cultivating the earth ; making 
gardens, and putting in crops. And even the great ocean, that 
seems to be nothing but a wide waste of waters, — how could we 
do without it? It makes the clouds; it causes the refreshing 
rains; it is the broad pathway over which the swift ships 
and steamers go, that carry the good things of one country to 
another. Everything was made to do good. And of course 
this was the great purpose for which men were made. 

yesus, moreover^ saves men and makes them Christians^ that 
they may do good. Once, when He was walking on the shore 
of the Sea of Galilee, He saw Peter and his brother Andrew 
fishing in the sea ; and He said unto them, " Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men." When He went over 
the sea and met the man who was possessed with devils, and 
who was so fierce and violent that he broke all the chains with 
which they could bind him, He healed him; and then He 
said to him, "Go home to thy friends, and tell them how 
great things the Lord hath done for thee.'' And as soon as 
He had brought Paul to the knowledge of Himself, He told 
him that he must go forth and preach the gospel to the 
Gentiles. From these things you may see that this is our 
duty too. This is our great work in life. The Bible says to 
us all, ''Do good unto all men." I wish to give you five 
reasons why we should pursue this course. 

I. The first is, because it is the command of God. If He has 
commanded it, // must he right ; and if we love Him, we shall 
strive to obey His command. In one of the West India 
Islands, a man owned a servant who had some years before 
been brought over from Airica. He had been instructed in 
the truths of the gospel by the missionaries, and by his honesty 
and good conduct had become so useful to his master that he 
made him overseer of his plantation. On one occasion the 
planter went to buy a number of additional servants, and took 
this man with him to make choice of them from those that 
might be offered for sale. After looking about for some time, 
the overseer fixed his eye very closely on a poor old feeble 
man, and desired his master to take him for one. The master 
was greatly surprised, and said that it would not do ; that he 
was too old to work, and would be of no earthly use ; but the 
servant begged so hard, that at length, when the owner offered 
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to throw the old man in, the master agreed. The overseer 
took them all home ; and during the journey nothing could 
exceed the respect and tenderness which he showed to the 
poor, broken-down old African. He brought him to his own 
house ; he laid him on his own bed ; every day he prepared 
his food for him \ when he was cold, he carried him out into 
the sunshine; and when he was too warm, he placed him 
under the shade of the trees. The master wondered that he 
should show all this kindness to the stranger; and at last he 
inquired of him, " Is that old man your father, that you take 
so much interest in him?" "No, massa, he no my father." 
"Perhaps, then, he is your brother?" "No, massa, he no 
my brudder.*' "Then he must be an uncle, or some other 
relation?" "No, massa, he none of my kin at all." "Why 
do you take such good care of him, then?" "Oh, massa, he 
my ole enemy. He took me from my home, and sold me to 
the trader; and my Bible tell me to love my enemy; when 
he hungry feed him, and when he thirst give him drink ; and 
so, me only do what my Bible tell me." 

Oh ! that was indeed a fine example of obedience. That 
was doing God's will, out of love to Him ; and if we have 
any love to Him, we shall do likewise. We shall do 
good to all men, even to our worst enemies, because He 
commands it. 

II. The second reason why we should do good to all men is, 
because it will overcome evil. If any one calls you nsAnes, don't 
call names back again. If any one does you an imkindness, 
don*t seek to return it. Instead of doing evil, do good, and 
that will overcome evil. A soft answer turns away wrath ; a 
kmd deed makes the heart swell with love. William Savery 
was a good Quaker, a tanner by trade, and known by all his 
neighbours as one who walked humbly with God. One night 
a number of hides was stolen from his tannery, and he had 
reason to believe that the thief was a worthless, drunken man, 
who lived near by, named John Smith. The next week this 
advertisement appeared in the county newspaper : — 

"Whoever stole a number of hides on the fifth of the present month « 
is hereby informed that the owner has a sincere wish to be his friend. If 
poverty tempted him to this wrong step, the owner will keep the whole 
matter secret, and will gladly put him in a way of getting money by means 
more likely to give peace of mind." 

This singular advertisement occasioned a great deal of talk. 
When the thief read it his heart melted, and he was filled 
with sorrow for what he had done. A few nights after, as the 
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tanner*s femfly were about going to bed, they heard a &int 
knock at the door ; and when it was opened, there stood John 
Smith, with a load of hides on his shoulder. Without looking 
up, he said : " I have brought them back, Mr. Savery ; where 
shall I put them? *' "Wait till I get a lantern, and I will go 
to the barn with thee," he replied ; '" then perhaps thou wit 
come in, and tell me how this happened. We will see what 
can be done for thee." While they were gone, Mrs. Savery 
made some coffee, and set bread, meat, and pies on the table* 
When they came back, she said, "Neighbour Smith, I thought 
some supper would be good for thee." The poor fellow turned 
away, and could not answer. He leaned against the mantel- 
piece for a few moments, and then said, in a husky voice : 
" It is the first time I ever stole, and I have felt very bad 
about it Once I never thought I should be what I am. But 
I took to drinking, and then to quarrelling ; and since I began 
to go down hill everybody gives me a kick. You're the first 
man who ever offered me a. helping hand. My wife is sickly, 
and my children are starving. You have sent them many a 
meal, God bless you ; and yet I stole the hides ! But I tell 
you the truth when I say it's the first time I was ever a thie£" 
"Let it be the last, my firiend," answered William Savery. 
'^ The secret is between ourselves. Thou art still young, and 
mayest make up for lost time. Promise me that thou wilt not 
drink any intoxicating liquor for a year, and I will employ 
thee to-m(t)rrow on good wages. Thou wilt find it hard* to quit 
at first ; but keep up a brave heart for the sake of thy wife 
and children, and it will soon become easy ; and when thou 
hast need of coffee, tell Mary, and she will always give it 
thee." Poor Smith tried to eat and drink, but the food 
seemed to choke him. After vainly tr3dng to quiet his feel- 
ings, he leaned his head down on the table, and wept like a 
child. At length he ate and drank ; and as he left the house, 
the good Quaker said, " Try to do well, John, and thou wilt 
always find a friend in me." The next day Smith was hired 
by William, and he remained with him many years, a sober, 
honest, faithful man. The secret of the theft was kept 
between them ; but after John's death, William Savery some- 
times told the story to prove that evil might be overcome 
with good. This was the example which Jesus set us. And 
do you try it, my young fiiends, and see how much evil you 
can prevent during the course of your lives. 

III. The third reason for doing good to all men is, becausi 
it will make us happy, A little girl, seven or eight years old, 
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was going up a steep street, with a basket full of sticks and 
shavings on her head. The weather was cold» a sleet had 
fallen the day before, and the pavements were very slippery. 
As she was carefully stepping along, a mischievous boy came 
up behind her, and giving the basket a knock, sent it tumbling 
to the ground. The sticks were scattered in all directions, 
and the basket rolled away down the hill. The little girl, 
starting oflf to recover her basket, slipped and fell. The 
heartless boy stood by and laughed. Just then a gentleman 
came up, and laying his hand on the boy's shoulder, said : 
"See what you have done. Do you think there is any fun 
in knocking over a little girl's basket, on a cold slippeiy day ? 
I am sure you didn't feel happy when you did it.*' The boy 
held down his head, and looked very much ashamed. The 
gentleman then added, " I see you are sorry. Now do what 
you can to make it up. Pick up the wood and put it in the 
basket again." The boy did so very cheerfully. The gentle- 
man then said: ''You ought to help her all you can, after 
what you have done ; you had better carry it for her." So 
they all three walked on towards the little girl's home. 

They soon came to the place — a low, dimly- lighted cellar, 
with a few coals of fire in the chimney, fast dying out. A 
woman was sitting near, making baskets. Three poor half- 
clad children were around her, on the floor. The gentleman 
found that her husband had died while they were on their way 
over from Germany, that their money was all gone, and that 
they had no friends to assist them. When they came out of 
the house, he asked the boy if he would not like to help that 
poor woman a little. " Indeed I would," answered the boy. 
He then sent him to his house for some wood and coal. The 
boy's heart beat lightly and happily while engaged in providing 
for the poor family's comfort. On his way back he went 
into a bsJcery, and bought a loaf of bread himself. He had 
the fuel put out at the door, and laid the bread on the table ; 
and as the children were laughing merrily, and the mother, 
with a bright face and tears of joy in her eyes, was saying 
**Tank'ee, tank'ee," he felt the great pleasure every one 
enjoys in helping the poor and doing them good. And when 
he noticed the difference between his feelings then and those 
that filled his heart a short time before, he determined that he 
would never again play unkind tricks upon others, but aid and 
comfort them with all the kindness he could show. 

IV. The fourth reason why we should do good to all men 
is, because it will make others happy. I wish to tell you of a 

15 
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wondeiM case of doing good, which has brought joy and 
gladness to some of the most miserable of our fellow-men. 

In the valleys of the Alps, in Switzerland, there are a great 
many idiots — people that cannot understand, that seem to 
have no minds. And they are generally vety ugly and de- 
formed in body ; indeed, worse looking objects can hardly be 
imagined. In this situation they are greatly neglected ; their 
friends care little for them, and strangers are shocked by their 
hideous appearance. 

A good kind man, named Dr. Guggenbuhl, was once 
travelling through these valleys, and was much pained by the 
wretched condition of so many of the people. The thought 
arose in his mind that he might do them some good. He 
felt sure their state might be improved, if they could only 
have wholesome air, good water, and the sweet, cheering 
beams of the sun. So he determined to build an asylum for 
them; and, as a proper place for it, he selected an open, 
sunny spot, covered with green grass, not far from the top of 
a mountain called the Abendburg, four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. There he obtained plenty of pure water, 
fresh air, and a good soil. In summer it is a lovely scene. 
If you should go you would see the helpless children, collected 
from every quarter, with that heavy, pitiable look which shows 
the sad sickness of their minds. Some are seated around a 
table ; others are lying on beds, unable either to sit or stand. 
And diere you would see the good, kind Doctor, smiling up<m 
them so gently, and working on with the utmost patience, 
trying to make them think, feel, and understand. The house 
is frirnished with tools and toys, bathing places, and a large 
room for all kinds of exercise,— everything, in fact, that tends 
to improve the health, and arouse the dull and heavy soul. 

To show what good the Doctor is doing, there was brought 
to the asylum a little boy, six years old, named Fritz. He 
had never taken notice of an3rthing, but sat stupidly staring 
about from morning till night. For months he never spoke; 
but the Doctor was unwearied in his efforts to teach him, and 
awaken his interest in things around. At last, one evenii^, 
when the children were out in the yard looking at a glorious 
sunset, little Fritz all at once cried out, with a face beamii^ 
with pleasure: "The sun, the sun!" From that time his 
mind took a start, and began to grow rapidly ; and at the end 
of three years he was as &r advanced in his studies as most 
boys of his age in perfect health. Now, who can tell bow 
much happiness little Fritz gained from the labours of that 
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kind-hearted man ? And who can tell how many more were 
made to think, and filled with gladness by the truths of 
God's Word, who would otherwise have dragged out their lives 
in utter ignorance and hopeless misery ? How much we should 
thank God for raising up such good people as Dr. Guggenbuhl 
in our suflfering, miserable world ; and how willing we should 
all be to aid in such noble efforts in doing good ! 

V. The fifth reason for doing good to all men is, because others 
will do good to us. Some persons think that this is not a proper 
reason for doing good — that it is too selfish. But what does 
Jesus say ? He says : " Give, and it shall be given unto you ; 
good measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and run- 
ning over, shall men give into your bosom ; for with the same 
measure that ye mete withal, it shall be measured unto you 
again." 

In the early days of America an Indian came to a tavern, 
and asked for some food ; but as he had nothing to pay with, 
the woman who kept the tavern drove him away. A man, 
who happened to be sitting before the door at the time, told 
the woman to give him something to eat, and he would pay 
for it When the Indian had finished eating, he thanked the 
man and went away. Many years after, that same man was 
taken prisoner by the Indians, and carried away to Canada. 
One day, during the dreary period of his captivity, an Indian 
came to him, put a gun into his hand, and then bade him 
follow him. Nothing was said about what they were to do, 
or whither they were going. Day after day he followed his 
strange guide, as he pressed on through the trackless wilder- 
ness, until one afternoon they suddenly came upon the culti- 
vated fields of the white man. ** Do you know that place?" 
inquired the Indian, at the same time pointing to a village in 
the distance. " Why, yes," said the man, " that's my home." 
Before he could say anything more, his deliverer said : " I am 
the starving Indian you once took pity on ; and I resolved that 
I would pay you for that supper." Yes, it is true, according 
to God's Word, and made true by His wonder-working Provi- 
dence, that if we cast our bread upon the waters it will come 
hack to us again ; if we do good to others, others will do 
good to us. 

Now, my young friends, will you not all join with Paul, and 
say, " Let us do good unto all men " ? No matter how small 
you may be, you may still be of some use. Oh I try to do 
good. Make Jesus your constant example.' Think of what He 
did. He left the bliss and glory of heaven ; He laboured hard 
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through His whole life ; He died upon the cross, — all, all to do 
us good. Oh ! let us tiy to be like Him. Let us sedi to 
resemble God, who is constantly filling the whole earth with 
His goodness. Let us not spend a single day without a £uth- 
fill effort to do some one good. <' Love ]rour enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefiilly use you and persecute you ; " and in 
this way you will show yourselves to be the true ^ children of 
your Father in heaven, for He maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and the good, and sendeth lain on the just and the 
unjust." 
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XXXV* 
THE GOSPEL FOR ALL. 

"And He said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 

to every creature.*' — Mark xvi. 15. 

IF you will reflect for a moment, I think you will every one 
say that no more important command was ever given to 
men. It was Jesus who uttered it; and He is the Lwd, who 
knows all things. The interest He took in the work which is 
here described He often displayed, as He mingled with the 
crowds of perishing sinners who gathered around Him on earth. 
On one occasion, we are told that when He saw the multi- 
tudes thronging about Him, and seeking to bring to Him their 
sick and suffering, He was moved with the deepest pity, 
because they fainted, and were scattered abroad, as sheep 
having no shepherd; and then it was that He said to His 
disciples : ** The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few ; pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that He 
will send forth labourers into His harvest." And when, on 
another occasion, the disciples came and found Him beside 
a well, talking with the woman of Samaria, and seeking to 
save her soul, He said to them : " Say not ye. There are yet 
foiu: months, and then cometh harvest? behold, I say unto 
you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; for they are 
white already to harvest." 

Suppose, now, this command were fully carried out, what an 
unspeakable blessing it would be to the souls of men 1 A 
poor Hindoo, who had all his life long been devoted to 
idolatry, was lying upon his dying bed. As he felt that he 
was about to plunge into the boundless gulf of the futiure, he 
cried out in great agony : " Oh 1 what will become of me ? " 
"Why," said a Brahmin, who stood by, "you will go into 
another body, and live in it.*' " And where shall I go then ? " 
" Into another." " And where then ? " ** Why, into another, 
and so on, into thousands of millions." Darting across this 
vast stretch of time, as if it had been but a single moment, 
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the poor man cried: *'And where shall I go last of aU?" 
And then there was blank, cheerless, heart-sickening silence. 
Heathenism had got to the end of its lesson, and could give 
no further answer. Oh ! how necessary it is, for the sake of 
immortal souls perishing in darkness, to send them the light of 
truth ; to obey this command of the loving Saviour, and go 
into aU the world and preach the gospel to eveiy creature! 
And who is to obey this command f Was it intended only for 
the apostles ? Were Peter, James, and John, and their com- 
panions, only to do this wbrk ? Why, they have been dead, 
and consequently unable to do it, these eighteen hundred 
years. No, no ; it was not given to them personally, but it 
was given to them as representing the whole Church. And 
if we have a place in the Church of Christ, if we love and 
obey Him as our Saviour and Lord, the great duty here com- 
manded rests on every one of us. Let me show you three 
ways in which it may be done. 

I. The first is, by Christians giving themselves to this work^ 
and going as missionaries to the heathen. A very remarkable 
instance of this took place in the case of William Carey. And 
it was by his efforts chiefly that the plan of forming r^ular 
missionary societies was begun. He grew up a poor shoe- 
maker ; but being a man of burning piety, and devoted to the 
task of acquiring knowledge, he bqg^ at the age of twen^- 
six, to preach the gospel. From the veiy b^mning of his 
labours he often thought of undertaking the same iw>rk among 
the heathen. His desire became stronger and stronger. He 
wrote, talked, and preached on the subject continually. On 
one occasion, £^er he had delivered a powerful sermon at one 
of the Baptist associations, the meeting resolved to form a 
society, and begin the work. Mr. Carey at once offered to 
become a missionary, and a number of ministers assembled to 
determine where the mission should be established. A Mr. 
Thomas, a pious suigeon from the East Indies, met with them, 
and strongly urged them to begin there. At length Andrew 
Fuller said: "From Mr. Thomas's account there is a gold 
mine in India, but it seems almost as deep as the centre of 
the earth. Who will venture to explore it?" "I will go 
down," promptly answered Carey; ''but remember, you must 
hold on to the ropes." And for forty years, amidst nuUiy 
trials and discouragements, did this good man continue to 
labour in that distant land. 

Let me tell you of another instance. About fifty years 
before Carey went out as a missionary there was a young man 
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who engaged in the same work among the Indians in America. 
This was David Brainerd, one of the brightest patterns of 
piety and holy zeal to be found in any age of the Church's 
history. He was bom in the State of Connecticut, and lost 
bot±t of his parents before he was fourteen years of age. 
When only eight years old he began to feel the evil of sin, 
and the need of a Saviour ; and in the course of time he was 
led by the Holy Spirit to rejoice in Christ, and the hope of 
His blessed salvation. In the assurance of God's favour he 
was very happy ; he took great delight in going out into the 
woods to praise and pray ; and sometimes the very trees and 
grass seemed to him to shine with the brightness of God's 
love. As he grew older he had a great desire to preach the 
gospel Some friends sent him to college, that he might 
prepare for this good work. 

At that time there were numerous tribes of Indians in the 
country. All the western part of the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania was a perfect wilderness, and filled with Indian 
villages. Like all the heathen, they knew nothing of the 
Saviour; and Brainerd pitied their wretched condition, and 
longed to go and tell them of the love and salvation of Jesus. 
At first he was unable to speak their language ; but he got a 
young Indian to go with him, and interpret what he said. As 
there were no roads through the immense forests, they had to 
make their way, as they best could, on horseback — crossing 
high mountains, passing through deep valleys, fording creeks 
and rivers, and sometimes actually cutting their path through 
the woods; while the wild beasts howled in savage concert 
around them. Nor was it an uncommon thing, in their travels 
from village to village and from wigwam to wigwam, to lose 
their course, and, with no shelter but the branches of the trees, 
to be overtaken by fiu-ious storms. His only bed was often a 
bundle of straw ; and the food which he chiefly lived on was 
boiled com. He was not seldom exposed to sickness, danger, 
and pinching want 

In this manner he preached the gospel all through the 
country between the Delaware and Susquehanna rivers. And 
God largely blessed his labours. Sometimes whole congrega- 
tions of Indians, as they sat around him on the ground, listen- 
ing to the story of the cross, would be melted to tears; 
and cries would be going up on every side : " Have mercy on 
me," " Oh, give me a new heart" During the time He spent 
among them there was a very marked change in their lives. 
Many confessed the name of Jesus before men, and almost 
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every wigwam had become a place of prayer. But such severe 
toils and hardships broke down the young missionary's health. 
He went back to New England on a visit, and died there, at 
the early age of twenty-nine. But he is like Abel : " though 
dead, he yet speaks." It would be hard to tell how many 
have been led, by the reading of his life, to devote themselves 
to the missionary service. I told you not long since of the 
death of William Bums, a noble-hearted missionary in ChiDa. 
He was strongly influenced by the example of Brainerd ; and 
when he offered himself to the English Synod to go to China, 
and was asked when he would be ready to start, his reply was : 
" I will be ready to set oflf to-morrow." This is the spirit 
which God stirs up in the hearts of not a few to go themsdves 
and preach Christ to the heathen. 

n. The second way in which the Church is to preach the 
gospel to every creature is, by parents giving their children for 
this work, I can tell you of an exceedingly interesting case of 
this kind, and it affords a fine illustration of the strange and 
beautiful manner in which <^od often carries out His will. In 
the year 1796 the ship Duff sailed from London, and took 
out the first missionaries of the London Missionary Society to 
the islands of the South Sea. The life of her good and pious 
captain, James Wilson, you will find in the Sabbath-school 
library. She was gone three years, and when she returned the 
story of her voyage was published. This book excited a vast 
deal of interest at the time, and was widely circulated, both in 
England and in America. Among other places to which it 
found its way was a small village in Western Pennsylvania, 
where some Christian people resided, although there were as 
yet no church, no pastor, and no regular means of grace. 
Occasionally a minister came from a great distance, and 
preached a few sermons. Well, as I said, the ** Voyage of the 
JOhiff'' reached this village, and went from house to house, till 
it was read by nearly every family in the place. In a Scotch 
family that lived there was a serious, active, strong-minded 
boy, whose mind was deeply impressed by the book. Though 
not a Christian at the time, he resolved that if he ever became 
one he would go as a missionary to the heathen. Soon after, 
the minister I have mentioned came to the place to preach, 
and a cheering revival occurred ; some of almost every family 
were converted, and one of the first was this young boy, who, 
faithful to his resolution, at once commenced a course iA 
study, to prepare himself for the ministry and the missionary 
work. But God in His providence barred up his way. Cir- 
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cumstances, which he was unable to control, turned him into 
a different line of life, but without lessening in any degree his 
interest in the spread of Christ's kingdom in the world. Pre- 
vented himself from labouring among the heathen, when in 
later years a son was bom to him, he gave Him to God for 
this work. A second son was bom, and he gave him too. 
In the meanwhile, as in Joseph's case, " the Lord was with 
him, and he was a prosperous man." He rose to a position 
of prominence in his native State, and finally represented it as 
a member of the United States Senate. When his term was 
out, he was elected Secretary of the Senate. This was a 
pleasant, comfortable place, which he might have retained for 
Jifej but about two years afterwards, when the Presbyterian 
Church first established its Board of Foreign Missions, he left 
his snug office to become the secretary of this Board. In this 
position he continued, faithfully performing its duties, until his 
death a few years ago, when he must have been nearly, if not 
quite, eighty years of age. 

During this time his eldest son grew up, became a minister, 
and went out as one of the first missionaries of the Presby- 
terian Church to India. There he laboured for a few years, 
until, on account of broken health, he was obliged to return 
home. He then joined his father in the Foreign Missionary 
Office, the duties of which he is still performing — the oldest 
secretary since his father's death. The second son grew up a 
young man of fine mind and well-trained powers, respected 
and beloved by all with whom he came in contact. He be- 
came a minister, and went out as one of the first missionaries 
to China; but, just as he had begun to be useful in his 
labours, he was seized by pirates, as he was sailing along the 
Chinese coast, and thrown overboard into the sea. A few 
years after, a third son grew up, with whom I was a classmate 
at college, and whom I dearly loved. He also became a 
minister, and went to China to take his brother's place ; but, 
unhappily, his life was cut short by disease just as he was 
fkirly entering on his work. 

Now see how God blessed the pious wishes and prayers of 
that father. Can you for a moment doubt that it was in 
answer to them his sons were raised up, one after another, to 
spend their lives and strength in promoting this blessed cause? 
And how many good ministers and faithful missionaries have 
been raised up in the same way f Let all Christian parents do 
with their children as Hannah did with Samuel ; let them 
"lend them to the Lord as long as they live." 
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III. The third way in which the Church is to preach the 
gospel to every creature is, by giving its money to carry on this 
work. If you cannot go to distant countries yourselves, you 
can do your part in suppoiting those who do go. You can 
contribute, as you are able, to furnish them with Bibles and 
books, school-houses and churches. We ought all, old and 
young, to give something for this important work ; and who is 
there that can't do it ? A gentleman was engaged in reading 
his newspaper, when a message was brought from the front 
door to know if he wanted to buy a missionary cabbage. He 
did not like the vegetable much, but a missionary cabbage, 
he thought, must surely have something extra about it ; so he 
went to the door himself to see. There he found a poor little 
lame boy, who belonged to a Sabbath-school in the neighbour- 
hood, and who had raised the cabbage, because, as he said, he 
loved the Saviour, and wanted to help to spread His kingdom. 
He had carried it, slung across his shoulder, for more than a 
mile. The gentleman bought the cabbage, and gave him six- 
' pence, and the little fellow joyfully put tibe money in his mite- 
box, to give to his teacher for missions. 

A little girl, named Katy, was the daughter of a poor 
widow. At Sabbath-school one Sunday morning she heard 
a missionary tell about the heathen. He gave an account 
especially of the heathen children living in such deep sin and 
misery, and without any knowledge of Jesus; and:,when he 
asked the scholars if they would not do something to send 
the Bible to them, Katy said to herself : *' Oh, I must help ; I 
will." When she went home, she told her mother what she 
had heard. As soon as she was dressed the next morning, 
she came and said : " Mother, is Pet mine to keep ? " " Yes, 
my child," answered her mother ; ** Pet is yours to do what 
you please with." Pet was a little motherless chicken, about 
a month old, which a neighbour had given her. Katy loved 
it very dearly, and it knew Katy*s voice, and followed her 
everywhere about, like a little dog. It was the little girl's 
treasure — ^her all. ** Well, mother," she said, " I am going to 
give Pet to the missionary. I have nothing else to give, and 
I am going to carry it to the minister's this morning." " Very 
well, Katy," said her mother, pleased to see her child's in- 
terest ; " do as you think best." 

Katy went out to give Pet its last breakfast ; and as the 
crumbs fell from her hand, the tears stood in her eyes. But 
she got the basket, lined it well with wool, and then put in 
her dear little Pet. When she reached the minister's study. 
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and told her story, the tears stood in the good man*s eyes ^ 
too. He could not but think, if his whole congregation pos- 
sessed the spirit of little Katy, what a grand collection they 
could raise for missions. He gave the little girl sevenpence 
for the chicken. Taking the money, she dropped it in the 
missionary-box on the minister's table ; and then with a sad 
face she was about to take her leave of her poor Pet, when the 
minister said : '^ Katy, I have no one to take care of this 
little chick ; won't you take it home and keep it for me ? " 
"Oh yes, sir!'* was Katy*s ready reply; and putting Pet 
back in the basket, she went off home, with her heart over- 
flowing with a double gladness. 

Now, my young friends, will you not all feel that this last 
command of the Saviour rests on you? Bring it home to 
your own hearts that it is your duty, as ^ as possible, to 
preach the gospel to every creature. And, oh, try to perform 
it ! Are there not some of you who will resolve, like Walter 
Lowrie, that if it is the Lord's will, you will go and carry «* the 
lamp of life " to the heathen ? And if you should never go, 
will you not ferventiy pray for the success of this work ? For 
its support and spread will you not always give ? And will 
yoii not be self-denying and liberal in your gifts ? Oh ! let us, 
while we pray **Thy kingdom come," strive to do all that 
lies in our power to hasten its coming. And may God receive 
and bless our gifts, own and bless our labours, and hear and 
answer our prayers, and the prayers of all His people, so that 
His glorious knowledge may soon M the whole earth, even as 
the waters fill the mighty sea. 
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THE WAY TO MEET TEMPTATION. 

** My son, if sinneis entice thee, consent thon not" — Prov. i la 

I AM sure you all understand what is meant by the enticing 
of sinners. It means their trying to get others to be and 
do like themselves, — trying to get others to commit sin. And 
sinners use many ways to bring this about. Sometimes tfaey 
argue ; sometimes they persuade for friendship's sake ; and 
sometimes they make many fine and flattering promises. But 
the object of all these efforts is to entice, to tempt others 
to sin. 

When poor Joseph was sent away from home by his father, 
to go and see his brethren, and at last after a weary search he 
found them, they saw him coming afar off, and said one to 
another : " Behold, this dreamer cometh ; come now, and let 
us slay him, and cast him into some pit; and we will say, 
some evil beast hath devoured him.*' That was enticing each 
other to sin. 

When the devil met with Jesus in the wilderness, he tried 
to persuade Him to turn the stones into bread ; and when he 
took Him up on a high mountain, and showed Him the king- 
doms of the world, with all their riches and shining glories, 
he said to Him : " All these will I give thee, if thou wilt fisJl 
down and worship me." That was enticing Him to sin. 

When a number of little boys meet with another on the 
Sabbath-day, and say to him : " Come, let us go down to the 
river and fish ; there's no harm in it," that is enticing him to 
sin, because they ask him to break one of God's commands. 
And when a number of young men gather about another, and 
invite him to accompany them to the gaming-house, or the 
liquor-saloon, that is enticing him to sin, because it is more 
than likely that that will be the beginning of a drunken and 
dissipated life. 

Now, Solomon here gives the command, " If sinners entice 
thee« consent thou not." Don't yield to the temptation. 
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Don't agree to their advice. Don't fall into their ways. 
Have a will of your own ; and let that will be always on the 
side of what is right and true. And to enforce this command, 
let me give you four reasons why you should not consent to 
the enticing counsels of sinners. 

I. The first is, that we may please God, One Wednesday 
afternoon two boys stopped before the fi-ont yard 6f a neigh- 
bour's house, where one of their schoolmates was standing. 
" What shall we do this afternoon, John ? " said one of them. 
Whethei: to go a-fishing, or to pick raspberries, or to go over to 
Back Cove, seemed to be a difficult thing to decide ; each one 
of these plans had its special attractions. At last they con- 
cluded to go over to Back Cove. This was a strip of land 
running out into the sea, on which there were trees, rocks, 
and one or two low taverns. Off thfc boys started, with no 
very clear notions of what they meant to do : only it was 
Wednesday afternoon, and they wished to make the most of 
it. After reaching the Cove, they amused themselves by 
skipping stones on the water, carving their names on the trees, 
and looking about at what others were doing. At length 
they came in sight of a bowling-alley, a noted gambling-place, 
where a great deal of wickedness was done. Several carriages 
were drawn up before the door ; groups of men and boys were 
standing around ; while the alley was full of customers. 

" Come, let's go to the alley,'* cried one of the boys ; " it 
will be fine fun. Father wouldn't like me to go, but I suppose 
he need never know it. Come, let's go, John." " No," an- 
swered John ; " I am not going. I'll have nothing to do with 
such places." "That's great, now," said the other; "why, 
you are not so easily hurt as that all comes to, are you? 
That's all fudge. Come, boys ; it will be no harm only to 
look on j and father will never find it out" 

The others went on, but John remained where he was. 
They looked behind, and saw that he was not following. 
" Come," they both shouted ; " don't be womanish." " Can't," 
John shouted back ; " can't break orders." " Why, what orders 
have you got ? " they asked, turning back ; " surely your aunt 
never told you not to go." " I've got orders," replied John, 
"positive orders, not to go there, and I dare not disobey." 
"You needn't try to make us believe that," said the boysj 
" if you've got any orders, let's see them." 

John took a red wallet out of his pocket, which he opened, 
and from which he pulled a neatly-folded paper. " It's here," 
he said, unfolding the paper. 
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One of the boys took it, and read aloud : <' Enter not into 
the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil men. 
Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away." 

" Why, that's nothing but Scripture," he said. 

"Yes," answered John, "it's nothing but the Word of God; 
it's His positive order. This was sdmost the first verse I 
ever learned. I don't know how many times my mother used 
to repeat it to me before she died When I've a pen in my 
hand, and start to write without thinking, this verse always 
comes uppermost; so I always keep it with me, and have 
always minded it. I minded it when I was a little boy, and I 
mean to mind it now. And so, boys, this is my answer, when 
anybody asks me to go to bad places : ' My orders forbid it.' 
If you go to the alley, I must go home." 

Now, my young fiieads, wasn't that right? Didn't John 
do just as Solomon directs in the text? Don't you believe 
that God's blessing rested on that boy? Hasn't He said: 
*' Them that honour me I will honour " ? I have no doubt 
that if we could know the history of John after that time we 
should see his life marked with the peace and happiness of 
those who obey God's commands. And, no matter who may 
entice us to do wrong, let us never forget what the apostles 
said to the high priest and council of the Jews : " We on^t 
to obey God rather than men." 

II. The second reason why we should not consent to the 
enticements of sinners is, 4hat we may please our parents. How 
much pain and distress you would cause your Others and 
mothers if you were to neglect their instructions and follow the 
bad counsels and bad ways of sinners ! Do we not read in 
this very book that " the eye that mocketh at his father and 
despiseUi to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall 
pluck it out, and the young eagles shall eat it " ? Why was it 
that God's curse fell upon Ham, and that he was made a 
servant to his brethren? Was it not because of his bad 
behaviour towards his father Noah? And why was it that 
Absalom, with all his beauty, his high position, his pleasant 
and winning ways, came to so miserable, an end— caught by 
his flowing hair in the branches of a tree, slain, and covered 
up with stones in the midst of the wilderness ? Wasn't that 
a sad death for a king's son ? But it shows us how angry God 
was with him, and how fearfully He punished him, beainse of 
his ungrateful and disobedient conduct towards his £sUher. And 
if you would escape from God's angiy frown, oh, " hear die in- 
struction of your father^ and forsake not the law of your modier." 
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And should not a regard to their wishes have a strong and 
controlling influence over your conduct ? Let me tell you of 
an instance wherein a feeling of this kind was remarkably 
displayed. There was a little boy named Frank, who was 
engaged in playing with a friend named Willie. In the place 
where their sport was carried on stood a cherry-tree full of 
ripe fruit. " Oh, Frank ! " cried Willie, " let us pick some of 
these nice red cherries. See how fine they are ! '* " No, 
Willie," said Frank, "we must not touch them. You know 
we were told not to pick one of them.** " But, Frank, there 
is no one here to see us ; you needn't be afraid. And if your 
father should find out that we took them, he is so kind that 
he would not hurt you.** " That is why I would not touch 
them," said Frank. " I know my father would not hurt me ; 
yet, for me to disobey would hurt him, and I would not wish 
to grieve him for the world.*' 

Now, miy young friends, be like little Frank. Don*t give 
pain to your dear parents by disobeying their commands, and 
especially by becoming the companions of sinners. 

III. The third reason for not consenting to the enticement of 
sinners is, that we may keep from sin. Have you ever thought 
of the reason why sinners are so earnest in enticing others into 
sin? The great reason is, they know it is a bad way, and 
they wish to encourage themselves by having others go with 
them. " The way of transgressors is hard," and misery loves 
company. But that is the very reason why you should not 
go with them. If a man is mad and foolish enough to put his 
hand in the fire, that is no reason why you should do so ; and 
if sinners are mad and wicked enough to push on down the 
broad way to death, you should determine not to go with 
them, but be in earnest to escape their end. It is impossible 
to be with sinners, and yet not be like them. 

There was a boy named Robert, whose father had for 
some time observed a change for the worse in his conduct. 
One day he saw him playing with a number of bad boys, 
and then he felt sure of the cause. That evening he brought 
in from the garden six beautiful, rosy-cheeked apples, put 
them on a plate, and gave them to Robert. Robert was very 
thankful for his father's kindness. " Now,** said his father, 
" you must lay them aside for a few days, to become mellow." 
Just as he was putting them away, his father laid on the plate 
a seventh, apple, which was much decayed, and desired hipi to 
allow it to remain there. " But, father," said Robert, ** the 
rotten apple will spoil the others.*' "Do you think so?" 
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asked his £&ther. ''Why shouldn't the first apples rather 
make the bad one good ? " And with these words he went 
out of the room. Eight days after he asked Robert to go 
and get the apples. But what a sight presented itself ! All 
the apples were completely spoiled. ** Oh, father," cried 
Robert, ** didn't I tell you the rotten apple would spoil the 
good ones ? " " My dear boy," said the father, ** I want you 
you to learn a lesson from these apples. Have I not often 
told you that the company of bad bo)^ would make you bad? 
Now remember, if you keep the company of the wicked you 
will soon be like them.** The lesson did Robert good. 
Whenever he was asked to do wrong after that, he always 
thought of the decayed apples. 

" How is it that you never go with bad boys, or get into 
any scrapes?'* said a little fellow one day to his playmate. 
" Oh I ** said the other; " it's because I don't say * No ' easy." 
The secret of that little boy's good conduct is worth keeping. 
I have no doubt that saying '* No " as if you did not mean it 
has been the ruin of many a child, and many a man. When 
a bad boy, or girl, tries to coax you to do a wicked thing, say 
" No " as if you meant no, and nothing but no. When Satan 
whispers in your ear, tempts you to do wrong, and makes you 
many fine promises, as he did to Jesus, do not " say * No * 
easy," but answer him as Jesus did : ** Get thee behind me, 
Satan." That is a kind of No he can understand, and will be 
sure to heed. 

And, my dear young friends, you cannot impress it on your 
minds too strongly, that if you once enter upon evil ways then 
is no telling where you will stop, A wicked, profane, dissipated 
young man was once awakened on the subject of religion, and 
joined the Church. All his friends were rejoiced, and ever}'- 
body in the community was surprised. " What a change in 
George Lincoln ! it is like life from the dead." And George 
ran well for a time. "There is one thing I don't like to 
see in George Lincoln,'* said a gentleman. "What is that?" 
inquired one of George's friends. ** I am afraid he is too 
much with his old associates. It was only to-day I saw him 
with several of them." " He keeps their company," said his 
friend, " to gain an influence over them for good. I hear he 
always carries a Bible in his pocket, and is often heard arguing 
and reading to them." ** They are far more likely to regain 
their influence over him," said the gentleman, shaking his 
head. " Associates he must have ; but they should be such 
as would improve and hold him up." And this fear turned 
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out to be trae. When the wretched young man sank back 
into his old ways, and was hardened apparently beyond all 
hope, he exclaimed : ** My old companions were too strong 
for me. If I had only quit — quit every sinful way — quit all 
bad company i It should have been all quit" There is 
nothing more true. The quit principle is the only safe prin- 
ciple. God says : ** Come out from among them, and be ye 
separate, and touch not the unclean thing." 

Not many years ago a young man was brought to the 
gallows in Mobile for murder. Just before he was executed 
he said : ** I have nothing to say, except, from my own case, 
to warn all others to fly from temptation. The first thought 
of crime, if not resisted, may lead to the destruction of both 
body and soul." Oh, take heed to so solemn a warning ! If 
sinners entice you, do not consent. Fly from every temp- 
tation ; and let your constant prayer be : " Create in me a 
clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within me.'* 

IV. The fourth reason why we should not consent to the 
enticement of sinners is, that we may do good to others. We all 
have some influence. We all have an example to set \ and 
no example is without its effect on others. Now, which shall 
we be — ^guides of our fellow-men to the happiness of heaven, 
or their leaders to the darkness and misery of hell ? You may 
have heard about Knud Iversion, the little Norwegian boy, 
how, when he was going for his father's cow, a company of 
wicked boys wanted him to steal some apples from a gentleman's 
garden, and threatened that if he did not they would duck 
him in the river ; and how the noble boy allowed himself to 
be actually drowned rather than consent to do wrong. The 
whole country heard of that heroic example of righteousness 
when it happened ; it has been told thousands of times in 
the Sabbath-schools, churches, and families of the Christian 
world ; it has been printed in I don't know how many books, 
and will go down to be read by the boys and girls of future 
generations; and no one can tell how mighty and long- 
continued its influence may be in helping to form the cha- 
racters of multitudes all over the world. That poor little 
boy, by refusing to do wrong once, and by nobly dying for 
the right, has probably done more good than he could ever 
have done had he been spared and lived through a long life. 

A new scholar, named Hunt, arrived at a certain academy, 
to go to school. He was a well- dressed, fine-looking boy, 
and the other pupils were greatly pleased with his appearance. 
Among them was a set of wild boys, who soon made his 

16 
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acquaintance, and pressed him to join in their bad games. 
This was their usual course towards all the new scholars ; and 
by laughing at them, or getting mad at them, they generally 
succeeded in getting them under their influence. But this 
boy was firm in refusing all their invitations. They called 
him mean ; but he answered : '* It would be mean in me to 
spend money which is not mine, and for things for which it 
was not given; so mean a thing as that I cannot do." To 
this they said : " Ah, not out of your leading strings ! 'Fraid 
of father and mother — 'fraid they will whip you, eh ? *' " And 
yet," replied the boy boldly, "you are trying to make me 
afraid of you. Now, I should like to know which is the proper 
sort of fear, — the fear of you boys, which would lead me into 
all wickedness, or the fear of my parents, which would lead 
me to do what is right ? I confess I do fear to displease my 
parents, and you can't make me ashamed of it" From that 
time Hunt had no more trouble ; and it was not long before 
he had a greater influence than any scholar in the school. 
He was highly esteemed and loved by his teacher ; he was 
respected by the bad ; and his steady example was a great 
encouragement to the good, stnd helped them in all their 
eflbrts to do right. 

Let this proverb of Solomon, then, become one of the fixed 
rules of your lives : " My son, if sinners entice thee, consent 
thou not." Let it be written on your hearts; keep it &st 
in your memories ; and turn to it as your guide in every hour 
of temptation. Such a course would preserve you from evil 
companions ; it would save you from many a temptation ; it 
would give you sweet comfort in your dying hour ; and when 
you stand before the great bar, Jesus would say to you, " As 
you were not ashamed of me, or of my words, I am not 
ashamed of you." For the sake of reigning with Jesus in 
His glory then, consent not to the enticements of sinnas 
now. 

" Still nigh me, O my Saviour, stand. 

And guard in fierce temptation's hour ; 
Hide in the hollow of Thine hand, 
Show forth in me Thy saving power.* 
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CONTROLLING THE TEMPER. 

" Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry, for anger resteth in the bosom of 

fools." — £cx:l£s. vil 9. 

SOLOMON, the wisest of men, is giving us directions here 
on a very important subject. There are times when we 
are all prone to get angry ; and this is a sin to which young 
people are especially tempted. A number of little girls are 
playing together, and, with their sweet faces and merry ways, 
they present a charming sight to the eye of every one who 
observes them. But, in the midst of all their good-nature 
and joy, Alice says something to Jennie that is not pleasing ; 
Jennie thinks herself highly insulted ; she immediately becomes 
angry, calls a number of bad names in reply, and perhaps 
lifts her little hand to strike ; and thus the happiness not only 
of themselves, but also of all their companions, is for the time 
completely destroyed. Or there are several boys together, 
happily enjoying their sport In their play one happens to 
touch another a little too hard, and the one who is hit, 
without taking a moment to think, flies into a rage, blames 
the other roundly — if h^ does not do worse — and before it is 
over perhaps they are both engaged in a regular fight. Now, 
seeing we are exposed to such danger, we shotild all listen to 
the good advice of the text Those who are quick to be 
angry are apt to be angry a good portion of their time ; it 
grows on them with wonderful rapidity; it makes them say 
and do a great many foolish things ; and it comes at last to 
rest in their bosoms. " Anger resteth in the bosom of fools." 
We may be sure no one desires to be a fool ; therefore no one 
ought to be hasty — that is, every one ought to be exceedingly 
careful — about getting angry. 

The Bible tells us the faults, as well as the good deeds, of 
those whose lives it contains. It warns us from evil as well as 
persuades us to good. And among the cases of sinful anger it 
sets down is that of such good men as Paul and Barnabas. 
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They had a very unfortunate quarrel, and that, too, just as they 
were starting on one of their preadiing journeys. Barnabas 
wanted to take with them his nephew, John Mark; Paul 
did not wish him to go. And, though it seems to us a little 
matter, yet, we are told, " the contention was so sharp be- 
tween them that they departed asunder one from the other.'* 
Now, some will say : " Why, if two such holy men got angry, 
there is no great harm in my doing so too." No, no, my 
young friends, that is not the proper way to argue from this 
case. The right way is, if two such good men so far forgot 
themselves and acted so wrongly, how earnestly should we lay 
to heart the precept of the wise man — ^* Be not hasty in thy 
spirit to be angry." In presenting this subject to you, 

I. My first remark is, that indulging in anger always tends to 
greater evil. When a person becomes angry, he is all alive 
with passion ; he loses his judgment, and consequently has no 
control over himself; and no one, neither himself nor any one 
else, can tell what he will do in such a condition. It is like 
a man going through the woods in the fall of the year smoking 
a cigar. He thoughtlessly knocks the ashes off and passes 
on : a small spark has fallen on the dry leaves ; one after 
another is caught; the wind fans them into a flame; and 
presently the whole woods are on fire, sweeping on for miles 
and miles, and consuming everything before it. It is like a 
little leak in a mill-dam. The stream that runs out is so small 
that no one thinks of noticing it. But it gradually increases ; 
a greater amount of water passes through ; the opening is 
made wider and wider; till finally the whole dam breaks 
away, and the pent-up flood dashes on, canying everything 
with it in its course. This is the reason why the Bible says, 
" Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer ; " for — ^besides 
the feeling of the heart being the same — ^anger stirreth up 
strife, and strife is very apt to end in murder. 

Some years ago a young man went to San Francisco, where, 
fancying himself wronged, he killed the man who wronged 
him. His father was dead, but his mother was still living, 
being at the time well advanced in years. They had neglected 
to train him according to the teachings of God's Word ; they 
had left him to act as he pleased, and to gratify his own 
tastes; and mingling with wild and hot-headed companions, 
he had learned that lesson of false honour, that it is brave and 
manly to indulge an angry spirit, and to follow the leadings 
of revenge. Growing up with such notions, he constancy 
gave way to his fiery passions, and did not stop till he had 
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taken the life of the man with whom he had quarrelled. When 
he came to be punished for his crime, he thought of his poor 
old mother, and his heart was filled with the deepest grief 
on her account. In making a short speech to the crowd 
assembled, he exclaimed : " My poor mother ! how her heart 
will bleed at this news! Oh, let her not hear me called a 
murderer and assassin ! Gentlemen, I am no murderer. My 
faults grew out of my early education. Where I belonged, I 
was taught to fight ; I was made to believe it was my own 
province to resent a wrong done me. I have always resented 
a wrong, and I have done so now.*' 

Now, firom this case you may see to what the spirit of anger 
leads. It provokes men to fight, and it ends in miurder and 
death. Many a young man of promise, the pride of his 
parents and the hope of his friends, has in this way been 
miserably and shamefully cut off, like this man. What 4 
impressive warning, then, it gives us against letting loose an 
angry temper ! How strongly it exhorts us to think before- 
hand what it will come to 1 How deeply it should engrave 
CD our hearts the wise man's counsel — '' Be not hasty in thy 
spirit to be angry " ! 

II. My second remark is, that indulging in anger may cause 
us the deepest scmrow for life. In this uncertain world, thosf 
with whom we get angry may be taken away suddenly, and 
leave us with a load on our hearts we never can throw off 
It was a saying that came from the very soul of Charles Lamb, 
the poet : " What would I give to call my dear mother back 
to earth for a single day, that I might ask her pardon on my 
knees for all the acts by which I grieved her gentle spirit ! " 

A little girl named Annie was one day playing with her 
brother Frank,' when she accidentally struck him with a ball. 
Frank ran to his mother and told her that his sister had hurt 
him, and that she was a bad girl and ought to be punished ; 
and Annie came too with her eyes filled with tears of sorrow, 
wishing to know where she had hurt him, and offering to kiss 
the place to make it well. But he was so angry that he would 
not listen; and so, turning round, Annie went away in her 
grief, and wept because of her brother's conduct. Still, nursing 
his wrath, Frank would not come into the room all day. 
When evening came, his mother bade him go and find his 
sister, and bring her to supper. He ran up to the nursery, 
but she was not there. He then went down into the garden ; 
and there, lying under a tree on the grassy bank of a little 
brook, he found her asleep, with a big tear standing on her 
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cheek. As he looked at her, his heart became sad» and the 
teais came into his eyes; and, without waking her, he stole 
back sorrowfully to the house. 

The next morning Frank's mother called him^ and told him 
not to make a noise — ^that Annie was veiy sick. Day after 
day passed on, but she only grew worse ; and it was not k)Qg 
bdbre one morning his mother called hun to her room, where 
eveiything seemed to be unusually quiet — ^nothing to be heaid 
but the singing of the early birds. There, in the deepest 
sorrow, she told him that his dear sister was dead. Poor 
Frank ! He was almost paralysed by the news. The remem- 
brance of his ill-natured spirit rushed back upon him most 
distressingly. He wept and sobbed as if his heart would 
break. He longed to be able to ask her forgiveness, and to 
kiss that tear from off her cheek. But, alas ! it was too late. 
That sweet voice would never speak to him again ; those little 
arms would never again be thrown round his necL And 
after a day spent in anguish, it was stiU worse at night. He 
was unable to sleep $ and as for hours he wept and tossed 
from side to side, he seemed to hear his sister pleading in 
gende tones : " Show me where I hurt you, and I will kiss 
it and make it well." 

Now, do you think that little boy could ever forget that day 
and night ? Oh ! did it not powerfully urge him never again 
to indulge his anger ? Well, the same thing may happen to 
us. We may go out from the presence of a mother, a sister, 
a friend, mad and full of wrath ; and wc may never see them 
agaiiL It will be useless then to wish that we had acted 
diifferently; nothing will remain, but to suffer with a lifdong 
sorrow in our hearts. Oh ! let us then not be hasty in our 
spirits to be angry. 

III. My thind remark is, that keeping from angjgr will in 
gnat good. It is one of the grandest sights that is ever pre- 
sented to our view— -one that cannot fail to fiU every r^t 
mind with the highest admiration — ^to see a man, under 
circumstances of provocation and injury, restraiiung his 
anger, and showing a composed and peaceful spirit And 
this is the judgment of one whose opinion is far better worth 
havmg than mine. Solomon says, in the Book of Pr ov qbs : 
*' He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city." The greatest 
and most admirable of all conquerors is he who ccmqacis 
himself Let me tell you a story uJien from the history of die 
ancient Church. John, the patriarch of Alexandria in £^yptf 
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and Nicetas, on« of the principal men of the city, had a 
difference about some important matter, and being unable 
to agree, a suit was brought to have it decided in a court of 
justice. While the case went on, they had a private inter- 
view, to see if they could not setde the business themselves. 
But it was all in vain ; angry words passed between them, 
and they separated, more offended with each other than 
before. When the patriarch was alone, he began to think 
over the matter ; and although he felt sure that his cause was 
just, yet his conscience told him that God could not be 
pleased with his stubbornness, and especially his anger. The 
day was drawing to a close, and that precept of the apostle 
Paul came into his mind : '* Let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath." He immediately sent a friend to Nicetas, 
charging him to deliver this message to him, and no more, — 
''Oh, sir, the sun is going down!" Nicetas was so much 
moved by the words, that his heart was at once melted ; 
and hastening to the patriarch, he exclaimed, ''Father, I 
will be ruled by you in this or any other matter." They 
embraced each other with the greatest affection, and settled 
their dispute without any trouble. That is the right method 
to make up quarrels, my young friends. Very often an angry 
spirit is Uie only hindrance in the way; bring in the soft 
answer to turn it aside, and then all the difficulty will be gone. 
The distinguished Dr. Dwight, who was formerly President 
of Yale College, gives us an instance of the same kind. An 
acquaintance of his, who was a man of high temper, had been 
injured by a professor of religion, and they had had some 
warm words about it. Greatly excited, he went to see him 
on purpose to quarrel with him, and to speak out what he 
thought of him. He mentioned the wrong he had done, and 
was beginning to reproach and abuse him, when the Christian 
cut him short by frankly acknowledging the wrong, asking 
his forgiveness, and offering to repair the injury in the most 
satisfactory manner. The man was perfectly astonished ; he 
was compelled to say he was satisfied ; and he went home, 
sorry that he had lost the chance of giving him a piece of 
his mind. But his thoughts soon took a different turn. He 
said to himself: "Certainly that man didn't act as I would 
have done. If any one had spoken to me as I did to him, 
I would have paid him back in his own coin ; I would have 
given him word for word, and blow for blow. But I am 
obliged to confess there is something in his course that makes 
him far superior and more amiable than I can pretend to be. 
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It must be his religion, and I must examine it** He did 
examine it; and it tamed oat diat he not only became a 
professor of religion himself^ bat also gave up the basmess 
in which he was engaged, and devoted himself ever afterwards 
to the ministiy of the gospeL Oh, how bright is the light 
oi a meek and gentle behaviour ; and how mighty for gpod 
its effects on all who behold it ! 

Yes ; it is mighty for good on the young as well as the (dd. 
A boy named Charles Everett, the son c^ an oflicer in the 
anny, was sent to school. All his life he had been listenii^ 
to conversations about wais and batdes, and had unfoitanatdy 
got the idea that everything was to be setded by fighting. 
His seat at school happened to be next to that of Tom Tucker, 
who was very popular among his schoolmates, because he was 
not only a capital scholar, but also skilfiil in every kind of 
sport Charles, with a number <^ other boys^ got into a 
difficulty with one of the assistant teachers; and diey con- 
ceived die notion that Tom Tucker was at the bottom <^ it 
Talking over the matter together, they worked themsdves up 
into a great rage. " Tom Tucker — who is he ? " Charles cried 
out ; "^ I'U let him know who I am ! " He was accordingly 
sent by the rest to see Tom, and let him know what he m^t 
expect Boiling over with anger and self-imprntance, he 
bounced into Tom's yard, where he found him at work widi 
his litde sister. As he approached he thundered out, TH 
teach you to talk about me in this way." Tom, however, 
never winced, but stood still, lookii^ as meek and quiet as a 
lamb. Doubling up his fists, and sidling up to him, Charles 

demanded : ** Tell me what you said, or I'll ^" kill you, he 

was going to say ; when Tom stepped on one side, and with great 
coolness and firmness replied : " Charles, you may strike me, 
if you please ; I shan't strike back. And just as soon as yoa 
come to yourself 111 talk with you." This answer, and the 
quiet manner with which it was accompanied, completely 
cowed Charles. He was so thoroughly ashamed of his bad 
temper, his foolish words, and everydiing about him, that 
he longed to get away as quickly as possible. He fdt diat 
Tom Tucker stood on a position vasdy higher and nobler 
than the one he occupied; and fix>m that hour Tom had 
an influence over him — and an influence for good, too — which 
no one else ever had before. For the sake of the good to be 
accomplished by it, then, my jroung fiiends, let us be guided 
by the wise man's direction : ^ Be not hasty in thy spirit to 
be angry." 
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IV. My fourth remark will show kow we may ke^ from 
anger. This is a point that ought to be noticed, and seriously 
thought of; because the temper of some persons is like a 
bunch of tow : if fire happen to come near it, it is off in a 
blaze. The great matter, according to the text, is to take time 
— "not to be hasty.'* It is said that Julius Caesar, when 
anything occurred to provoke him, used to go over the whole 
alphabet before he would allow himself to speak. And that 
was an exceedingly sensible course, especially in a heathen ; 
but those who are acquainted with the gospel are taught one 
that is better. 

A little girl named Mary had a brother, whose name was 
Moses, and with whom she was accustomed to play. Moses 
received the present of a new trowel to work in the garden, 
and while the novelty lasted was very busy trying it. Mary 
wished to try it too, and by her continual asking not a little 
tried her brother's temper. At such times he was apt to speak 
in a tone that greatly wounded her feelings. Well, in her 
efforts to get the trowel, Mary spoke to her brother. But he 
made no answer. ** Moses, Moses," she cried, ** why don't 
you speak ?^' **^I was counting ten," he answered gently. 
" What for ? " she inquired : " have you dug up ten worms? " 
"No," said Moses; **the * Child's Paper' says, * If you are 
in danger of speaking an angry word, count ten, and that will 
give you time to think.' I speak so to you sometimes, Mary, 
and I want to keep clear of it." " I know a better way," said 
the Uttle girl humbly; "I go and tell Jesus, and He helps me." 

There is another excellent way. 

Let us accustom ourselves every day to think of Jesus on the 
cross. There He was hanging in the greatest suffering and 
pain. Right below were the soldiers, casting lots in the most 
unfeeling manner for His garments. Around were the people, 
mocking Him with their bitter jeers and taunts; the priests 
too joined in with their malicious jests ; and one of the very 
thieves, who were crucified with Him, cast His shame in His 
teeth. Oh, what dreadful treatment ! How much there was to 
aggravate and provoke ! His dying agonies were made doubly 
painful by this cruel usage. We are ready to say, ** If ever 
any one had a right to be angry, surely Jesus had, amidst such 
a scene as this ! " But did He get angry ? Was He hasty in 
spirit ? Oh, listen. What language is that which falls from His 
expiring lips ? Is it a curse, — a fearful threat of vengeance ? 
No, it is a fervent prayer for His murderers : " Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do." If, my young friends, 
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with this picture before our eyes, we get angry, and break out 
into angry words, what is this but saying, " Jesus shall not 
rule over me ; He shall be no Saviour of mine *' ? 

Follow, then, the counsel of Salomon : " Be not hasty in thy 
spirit to be angry." Hard as it is sometimes to subdue one's 
anger, yet when it is subdued you cannot but admire it. Re- 
member, others will equally admire it in you. It will keep you 
from many a sin; it will save you much sorrow and self- 
reproach ; and it will do great good to all who observe you. It 
will be preaching to them a sermon of mighty power, when they 
see you possess your souls, — ^able to govern and control your 
tempers. They will hail you as conquerors more worthy and 
noble than if you had captured a city. To urge you to this 
course, let me ask you to read over the twenty-fifth chapter of 
the first book of SamueL There you will see two opposite 
characters side by side, — the one always churlish and ill- 
natured, and the other suffering his wrath to be turned away by 
a soft answer, — Nabal, such a son of Belial that no man could 
speak to him ; and David, blessing God, and blessing Abigail, 
that he had been kept from shedding blood. Read over this 
chapter attentively, and then say which of the two you would 
rather be like, — Nabal or David ? 
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THE WIGKET-GATE. 

•* Enter ye in at the strait gate."— Matt. vii. 13. 

AT the great Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia there 
was a number of little turnstile gates, by which people 
went into the grounds. These gates would only admit one 
at a time. Every time a person entered the gate clicked and 
registered the number of persons ; and in this way, at the end 
of the day, by counting up the sum total of all the numbers 
of the register of the gates, the officers in charge knew just 
how many people had been admitted for the day. But when 
the time came for closing the gates, the great fog-horn 
sounded, and then wide doors were thrown open on all sides, 
and the people within the groimds flocked forth by hundreds 
and thousands. 

People entered at the narrow gate, and went out at the 
broad way. It would have been impossible for them to have 
gone in at the wide doors and come out at the narrow turn- 
stile gate, one at a time. Each person who wanted to go 
into the grounds had to take his turn at the narrow turn- 
stile gate. Every one was registered as they went in. Every 
one went in one at a time. 

Now, our Lord, in his Sermon upon the Mount, told those 
who were listening to Him that they must seek to enter in 
at the strait gate, or the narrow gate. The word strait here 
means narrow. We say a person is in great straits, or is 
very much straitened, when he is in want of money. The 
Straits of Magellan, or the Mediterranean Straits, are those 
places where the ocean, forcing its way through portions of 
land which lie near to each other, is very narrow, or strait, 
or straitened. What our Lord meant, then, by entering in 
at the narrow gate, or the strait gate, was, getting started 
right for heaven. We must get started right. We must 
begin in the right way. We must enter in at the right gate. 
And the right gate to begin the Christian life with, is the strait 
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or naiTow gate of obedknce to tbe wfll of God. Wben ve ^3 
with the crowd, and (dease only omselTes, we aie waDdi^ is. 
the broad way. It is broad becansc so many peof^ are in 
it, and because most people in the worid suit their ovr 
pleasure and do just what they want to do. But when wt 
deny ouisdves, and give up our wishes for die sake of God^s 
will ot the happiness of otheis, then we are entenng in ai 
the strait gate. It may seem haid and nanow; bot dis 
narrow way leads op after all to God» jost as some nanow 
mountain path leads after a while to a broad summit, wlicre 
we can see aU our di&calties below ns» and can fed so glad 
that we were not discouraged, but pushed boldly on to 
the top. In Bunyan*s stoiy (^ ** Pilgrim's Piogiess " Chistba 
is represented as beginning his jouroey to hea¥en by *^**-™g 
in at the wicket-gate. Before this he had not been considered 
as fairiy on the way to the Celestial City. Whoi Evangdki 
told him what to do, as you can read in the pre£u3e to ths 
book, he was tempted oat of the way by Mr. Woddly 
Wiseman. Thai Christian met his old fiKnd and coodi- 
sellor Evangelist again, who put him in the liglit way, and 
told him not to stop until he had readied the wicket-gase 
beuxe him. After this we read that Christian ''did addres 
himself to go back, and Evangelist, after be had kissed hioL 
gave him one smile and bade him God speed : so be went on 
with haste, neither spoke he to any man by die way ; 
any man asked him, would he voodisafe diem an 
He went like one that was all the while treading on loriMclden 
ground, and could by no means think hirasdf safe, dD agafr, 
he was got into the way which he had left to foDaw Mi: 
Worldly Wiseman's counsd. So, in process of time, CbiB- 
tian got up to the gate. Now, over the gate there was 
written, 'Knodc, and it shall be opened imto yoo." He 
knocked, therefore, more than once or twice^ saying, 

*■ 'May I nofw enter here? will be vidun 
Open to sonr me, thoi^ I have been. 
An nndesenring rd>d ? then sball I 
Not fail to sxD^ bis hmb^ pntse on fai^^"* 

The wicket-gate in tins sbxy means the same as tbe Sbait 
gate, or die narrow gate, of our text. The wonl wicket 
comes ftom a Welsh woid, and means a litde gate, or a gtfe 
of wicker wcRk or lattice-work, such as we see in gardcK. 
where there are chairs and gates and tables made out of 
jMeces of mstic wood. The wickets v^ch bovs use m 
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playmg cricket make a little gate, you know, with a small 
bar across the top. When the ball is thrown against these 
and tries to go tiirough them, it knocks them down. The 
gate is so narrow that the ball cannot enter it. It is a very 
little wicket-gate. 

This entering in at the strait or narrow gate then means, 
as I have said, getting started right for heaven. " Enter ye 
in at the strait gate," are our Saviour's words to all those 
who wish to have eternal life. This means that we must 
begin in the right way, we must get into the right path, we 
must get headed right for heaven. Have you ever seen an 
ocean steamer back out of her dock and get headed right 
in the stream ? Very often I see this done on a Saturday 
afternoon, when I go down Boston harbour with the tug 
which conveys the Cunard steamers out to sea. The steamer 
backs slowly and carefully, while all the time the tug pulls 
away at a strong rope fastened to the steamer's stem, or 
puts its nose down against the great black iron side of the 
steamer, until it has pushed it back and swung its stem 
out of the reach of the current, and then, when she is 
headed right, the tug stops all her puffing and blowing, and 
the big steamer gets under way and sails grandly down the 
harbour out to sea. And it is not enough for us to want 
to get started right on our joumey through this world to 
heaven. This life is like a great joumey, and we must not 
only want to get to our joumey's end ; we must do all we 
can ourselves to get into the right path, and to enter at the 
right gate, just as the steamer tries, and the tug tries, and 
together they get headed right for the voyage. 

" Take nothing for granted,** is a golden mle for all 
travellers. That is, we must see things for ourselves, and 
find out all about our joumey. We must not depend upon 
the opinions of others as to hours and trains. 

I remember two boys, some years ago, in Philadelphia, 
who grew tired of going to school and minding their parents. 
So they made up their minds to mn away. They packed 
up their clothes, each one for himself, in a red silk hand- 
kerchief, and put their bundles over their shoulders, on a 
stick, in tme pilgrim style, and sallied forth from the back 
gate of their father's house, very early on the morning of 
July 4th. They chose this day because they thought it 
was a good day on which to assert their independence. 
They thought they would be like the American colonies and 
Would strike for freedom. So they went out to the West 
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Philadelphia railway station to take the train for Washington. 
It was in the war times, and they thought they would go 
and see President Lincoln. They wanted him to give them 
commissions in the army as drummer boys. They fdt 
sure he would do this, for they had always heard that 
he was very kind They thought he would invite them to 
dinner at the White House, and would very likely take 
them out for a drive in his own carriage. So when they 
arrived at the railway station they saw a train headed south 
for Baltimore, and they got on the rear platform. They 
had no tickets, and as they wanted to save what little 
money they had, they thought they would steal a ride to 
Washington. But the conductor found them out an hour 
after the train had started, hanging on to the steps on the 
rear platform. He landed them at the next place he came 
to, and lo and behold ! it was Trenton, New Jersey. They 
were on the train to New York, instead of the train to 
Washington. They were going north instead of south ; they 
had entered the wrong train by the wrong gate, and were 
started all wrong. So those boys who wanted to be so 
independent upon the Fourth of July, and strike out for 
themselves, like the American colonies, had the pleasure of 
spending their money in going home by the steamboat on 
the Delaware River back again to Philadelphia. And that 
very night at eight o'clock, just fourteen hours after they had 
passed out of Uieir father's back gate, they passed in again, 
and went to bed. And their father, who was a very kind 
and wise man, let them have abundant time, for the next 
three days, each one in his own room, to meditate upon the 
great lesson of getting started right whenever we go on a 
journey. And to this day those boys, who are now grown- 
up men, are very careful when they want to go to Washuigton 
to be sure and not take the train for New York. 

For it is not enough to want to get started right ; we must 
first find out for ourselves that we are right, before we go 
on our way. You know the old motto says, ** Be sure you're 
right, then go ahead ! " "Enter ye in at the strait gate; " or. 
as our Lord says in another place, ** Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate " — ^the right gate. Starting right for heaven. This 
is our subject to-day. 

I. First of all, then. We must find out what this strait gate is* 
It isn't the way that leads up to Mount Sinai, where the Ten 
Commandments were given. It isn't the Beautiful Gate of the 
Temple, where Peter and John healed the lame man. It isn't 
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the gate that leads into the Church. Our Lord Himself tells 
us what this gate is : ** Then said Jesus, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, I am the door of the sheep. All that ever came 
before me are thieves and robbers : but the sheep did not hear 
them. / am the door: by me if any man enter in, he shall be 
saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture." 

Again, in another place He -says, ** I am the way." Many 
years ago, in Switzerland, there was a great battle fought 
between the Swiss, who were trying to be free, and the 
Austrians, who were trying to conquer them. It was before 
the days of gunpowder. The Austrian knights were clad in 
steel armour, and formed themselves into a solid square. This 
was called, in old times, forming a phalanx. Whichever way 
the Swiss patriots tried to reach their foes, there was this 
bristling front of spears, through which it was impossible for 
them to force their way. At last one of their number, seeing 
the utter uselessness of attempting to fight in this way, seized 
a dozen of the Austrian spear-points, and planting them in 
his own breast, exclaimed — "Make way for liberty." His 
companions rushed in over his dead body, and got inside the 
hollow square of Austrian knights and utterly routed them. 
This Swiss hero was named Arnold Winkelreid, and the battle 
is known as the battle of Sempach. Perhaps some of you 
may remember a piece which is often spoken on declamation 
days at school. It begins in this way : 

" * Make way for liberty I ' he cried. 
* Make way for liberty,* and died." 

That was a very narrow way into the Austrian phalanx over 
the dead body of Arnold Winkelreid. When the sun set that 
day it set upon the happy and rejoicing Swiss, who were so 
glad to be free once more ; but it also set upon the dead body 
6f the one who died to make them free. He opened a way 
of escape for them from the tyranny of their enemies. But it 
was a very strait or narrow way : it cost him his life to make 
his country free. 

And we sing sometimes in the Te Deum, or Chant of 
Praise to God, — 

" When Thou hadst overcome the sharpness of death, Thou didst 
open the kingdom of heaven to all believers." 

How else can we be saved but by the life and death of Jesus 
Christ? If there had been any other way of being saved, 
would it not have been told us? If the law given upon 
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Mount Sinai could have saved us, if the prophets or the 
apostles could have saved us, would not that have heen 
enough? Where would have been the need of Christ? 

II. Secondly, We must find out why this gate is so narrow. 
Why must we enter in at this narrow gate? Why must it be 
so strait? " Enter ye in at the strait gate " — are our Lord's 
words. 

My dear children, even Jesus found this way of submission 
to the will of Gkxi a strait or narrow way. Don't you remenb 
ber He cried out in the Garden of Gethsemane, when He was 
all alone, and the disciples were asleep, and the glancing lights 
of Judas and the Roman soldiers were seen in the distance, 
coming along the road over the brook Kedron, ''Abba, 
Father, all things are possible unto Thee ; take away this cop 
from me : nevertheless, not what I will, but what Thou wilL" 
It is always a hard or narrow way when we have to give up 
our own wills for the sake of another. This was why our Lcmi 
said it was so hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. It was hard for him to bend his will and enter 
in at the narrow entrance — the wicket-gate of obedience 
to God's wilL Last summer, when I was in London, I went 
to the great Zoological Gardens, and saw all the animals there. 
There was a number of young elephants bathing in a pond 
Presently the keeper ordered them out and marched them 
into the stable for the night But there was one elephant 
who ran off by himself. He didn't want to go to bed yet So 
he ran down the garden path, and all the people got out of his 
way. But presently he came to one of these same turnstile 
gates, such as they had at the Centennial Exhibition. Tliere 
the fellow stuck. He moved his head and trunk and fiord^s, 
and tried every way he could to get through the gate. But 
it was of no use : he couldn't manage it at all He was 
like a camel going through the eye ^ a needle. And his 
keeper caught him and paddled him back with a long wooden 
paddle, on a trot home, while the poor elephant who wooki 
have his own way kept his trunk up in the air and snorted and 
bellowed like a puppy dog when you beat him. Wdll we 
are all very mudi like this elephant at the gate. When we 
start out to have our own way at the banning, though it maf 
seem broad, ifs very hard to get through the narrow gate at tki 
other end of the journey. Look at Benedict Arnold ! In the 
b^inning of the Revolutionary War he was a brave and true 
soldier. He fought in Canada, and had a good reputatioo for 
fidthfiilness and bravery. But, after awhile, he grew tired of 
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his country's service. He thought he had not been treated 
rightly. He had his feelings hurt He was jealous of atten- 
tions shown to his fellow-officers. His pride was touched. 
He grew very big in his own eyes, and presently he found that 
the path of obedience to General Washington, and those in 
authority, was becoming very strait or narrow. He was like 
Balaam on the ass, driven to the wall by the angel who 
blocked his way. There wasn't room enough for three in the 
road at the ^ame time. He was like the elephant trying to 
squeeze through the turnstile. So you all know what he did ! 
He jumped over the wall on the narrow way of obedience to 
his country, and landed out in the broad way of disobedience, 
or of pleasing himself. He betrayed the forts on the Hudson, 
and fled in a boat to the British sloop-of-war Vulture^ and 
became a British officer. But Washington arrived just in time 
to save the Highland forts, and nothing came, after all, of 
Arnold's treachery, save the death of poor Major Andr6, who 
was hanged as a spy. The way of his country's service was 
too narrow a way for Arnold, and so he became a traitor to 
his country, merely to please himself and have his own wishes 
gratified. 

There was a country boarding-school once, which was beauti- 
fully situated. There were high walls all round the garden. 
But on one side the house joined on to the wall, so that 
fi-om the windows one could see right down into tiie street 
below. One week before Christmas, in a certain year, the 
boys saw written up in the large schoolroom these words, on 
a scroll : 



No Christmas Pies, 
No Frosted Cakes, 

No Weeping Eyes, 
No Pains or Aches. 



Nobody could find out what this notice meant, until the day 
before 'the school closed for the term. Then the principal 
explained this motto. He told the boys that they could eat 
as many Christmas cakes and pies as they wanted to at home, 
but that they must not bring these things back with them in 
their trunks ; since they made themselves ill with eating them, 
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and then their parents blamed the teachers. So the boys 
promised, all but one of them, that they would try to do what 
the teacher wanted. When the school opened again, alter the 
Christmas holidays, the principal told die boys that he was 
sonry to say he had some suspicions that they had not all 
complied with this new rule. He said that, in order to be sure 
about this, two of the tutors would now examine their trunks, 
and mark them off in the way the custom-house officers did 
with the trunks of passengers from Europe. There was one 
boy, named Ernest, who had told the other boys the day the 
school broke up that he meant to bring back a frosted plum- 
cake as large as a bucket He said he wasn't going to mind 
any such ridiculous rule. When he heard the principal say 
that the tutors were coming round to examine the baggage, 
he flew up into his room, locked the door, opened his trank, 
seized his precious frosted cake, — and then was wfld to know 
what to do with it. He couldn't hide it in the closet, or 
under the bed ; it wouldn't go into his bureau drawer : what 
was he to do? He heard the tutors coming; in a moment 
more they would be at his door. He flew to the window and 
looked out into the road. It was dark, but he knew there 
were some tall bushes growing up by the wall ** Rat-a-tat- 
tat,*' went the tutors at the door : down went the cake into 
the bushes ! '* Come in,'* said Ernest ; '* I was changing my 
clothes.'* Two sins in five minutes — deceiving, and then 
lying about it. That is the way in which one sin always leads 
into another. The tutors came in and examined Ernest's 
trunk and valise, and marked them with a big letter P, for 
^* Passed,'* and then went away. That night Ernest kept 
looking out of die window to see if he could find out any- 
thing about his cake ; and then he could not go to sleep— for 
thinking about it. Early in the rooming, as soon as it was 
light, he looked out of the window again. There he saw the 
big yellow parcel, tied up with the four pieces of red tape, just 
as he had thrown it down. It wasn't broken ; it had lodged 
in the bushes. Now, how was he to get it up ? He mustn't 
make a noise about it, and he must get it up in his room 
before any of the school were stirring. Presently he saw a 
boy driving some cows to the pasture. Instandy he got oat 
his fishing-hne, tied the end of it on to his kite conU and 
lUit on the fishhook a piece of white paper, on which was 
printed these words : 
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Hook that Bundle on to this 
Lrine, and I'll give you a Silver 
Quarter. 



Ernest printed this message, for fe^^r the boy might not be 
able to read it. The boy took it up, spelled it out, and looked 
round for the bundle, while £mest all this time was making 
signs to him, and pointing out where the cake was lying. 
Presently the boy found ti^e cake, and hitched it on to the 
string; Ernest pulled it up to his fourth-story window, just 
as if it had been a big blue-fish he was landing, and then 
wrapped up a silver quarter in a piece of paper, and threw it 
out to the boy. So Ernest got his cake again. What was he 
to do next ? Why, he must eat it : he must eat it all alone, 
for fear some of the boys would tell of him ^ and he must eat 
it up quickly, for fear the chambermaid or some one would 
find out that he had been eating a cake. So he began to stuff 
himself with this rich black plum-cake. He ate it before 
breakfast and after breakfast, before dinner and after dinner, 
before supper and after supper, before he went to bed and 
after he was in bed. He wished now that his cake was 
smaller. He could not leave the crumbs about, he could not 
give it away, he could not hide it. The second night after 
eating the cake he was taken ill, and the doctor said he had 
been eating something that disagreed with him. Ernest would 
not tell what it was, but before very long the cake told the 
story itself, and the whole truth came out. Out of sixty-five 
boys Ernest was the only one who wouldn't walk in the 
narrow way of obedience to the rules of the school, and his 
sin found him out and told of him, as sin always does. It 
is true what one has said on this subject : *' If a man commits 
a murder, it seems as if nature sent a snowstorm on purpose 
that his footsteps may be tracked.'' Ernest was dismissed 
from the school for disobedience. He went on in the bro^d 
way of doing just what he wanted, going on firom bad to 
worse, until at last he joined some counterfeiters, and was 
arrested for forging a note, and served out his days in a 
penitentiary. And all this was because he was not willing to 
enter in at the strait gate of obedience. Truly does our Lord 
warn us about the power of our own evil hearts, when He says, 
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** Strive " — that is, try hard, try many times, again and again 
— " to enter in at the strait gate." 

III. And now, lastly, We are to find out why it is thai we 
MUST enter in at this gate. Why can we not go to heaven by 
the broad way of sin ? Why can't we go there by doing just 
as we please? Why must we enter in at this narrow gate? 
Why did the angels rebel in heaven ? Why did Adam sin in 
the ^rden ? Why are our jails and penitentiaries filled to-day ? 
Simply because it is so veiy hard to enter in at this narrow 
gate. It is so much easier to go with the crowd and do just 
as we want to do. But just as surely as we must take the 
train south when we want to go south, and not the train for 
the north, just so surely must we enter in at the strait 
gate of obedience to Jesus Christ, if we want to get started 
right for heaven ! We must be like Christian coming up to 
the wicket-gate; we cannot be fairly on our way to God, 
until we have put ourselves in the path which He has told 
us will lead to Him. 

There was a poor fellow in the slums of London who used 
to love to go to a certain dog-pit with his pet dog Tiger. 
The raan*s name was Jonas Higgins. He was at times a 
good-hearted kind of man, but when a new dog was brought 
into the pit to fight Tiger, Jonas would bet his money on his 
dog, and then after the betting would come the drinking, and 
Jonas would go home as drunk as a fiddler. Tiger was a 
great fighter : one ear was gone, his upper lip was all torn 
away and showed his great white teeth, one eye was out, and 
his tail had been bitten off. All he had left was a bit of a 
Btump, which he wagged like a drum-major's baton! Tiger 
was a good, kind-hearted dog. It was only in the dog-pit, 
when he was in his professional character as a fighter, that he 
was so fierce. He loved Jonas, and Jonas loved him with all 
the poor remains of his heart. Tiger came first in the love ot 
Jonas, and then the wife and children came next. Jonas was 
known as "Tiger's man." Tig^ was never spoken of as 
Jonas' dog. Well, it came to pass that right in the midst of 
this wretched place where Jonas and Tiger lived together, a 
mission was established. The children of Jonas went to Uie 
school, and Jonas went to church, and before long he 
became a changed man. Tiger was kept chained to his 
kennel ; Jonas stopped drinking, and didn't go to the fighting 
pit any more. The home began to look clean sftid bright, and 
the poor wife was as happy as a queen. This went on for 
six months, when one Sunday the minister missed Jonas firom 
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churcL After service the wife waited to tell the sad story. 

Jonas had fallen ! His evil companions had tried in vain to 

tempt him back to the pit At last they advertised that there 

would be a great dog-^ht there, and that a big Scotch dog 

from away up at the north of Scotland would fight. It was said 

that this dog could beat any dog in England, since he had 

beaten Tiger. This was a lie. This was too much for 

Jonas. He had ^en Tiger from his kennel and liad gone to 

the pit Tiger nearly killed the Scotch dog, and Jonas came 

home drunk. The minister went to see hun. He was very 

sorry for what he had done, and promised to do better; and he 

did. He went right back to his good ways, and went steadily 

on for six months more. Then he fell again. This time it 

was a Dutch dog, from Holland, which it was advertised could 

beat Tiger. Again Jonas carried his dog to the pit, again 

Tiger defeated the other dog, and again Jonas came home 

drunk. This time he had the delirium tremens, and was 

raving I When he got well, the minister went to see him. He 

wamed Jonas about this terrible temptation^ and told him he 

must part from Tiger or part from his I^rd. He told him he 

could not serve two masters : that he must either deny his 

Lord or deny the dog. " Now," said he, " mark my words, 

Jonas. Take Tiger this very night, sew him up in a meal-bag, 

and run with him to London Bridge and throw him over, or 

else give up all hope of serving Christ any longer." This was 

very hard for Jonas. He went out in the back yard to look at 

old Tiger. " Poor old fellow ! " said Jonas. " Don't stop 1 " 

cried tie minister. " Dear old dog ! " said Jonas. " In with 

him ! '' said the minister. It seemed as if that minister never 

could get Tiger into the bag. His head would be out, or his 

stumpy tail would be out, as he backed his way out ; and if 

Jonas hadn't kept talking kindly to him he would have killed 

the minister. At last they got Tiger in. Then Jonas began 

to cry. He couldn't do it "You must," said the minister. 

"I can't," replied Jonas. *'Yes, you can," the minister 

answered. " Now then, there he is " — and lifting up the 

bundle — *^ there he is on your shoulder: now run!" So 

Jonas ran, and the minister ran. Jonas cried all the way, and 

when he got on to the bridge he wanted to compromise. "Let 

me sell him," said Jonas, " or let me give him away." " No, 

sir I " said his friend ; " you'll never be safe while that dog is 

alive, so over with him ! Now then — when I say Three, over 

he goes — One! Two 1 ! Three 1 ! ! " What a struggle for poor 

Jonas ! No one knew what it cost him, but he heard the 
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splash in the water and ran home, crying like a child retunuDg 
from a funeral ! Parting from Tiger almost broke his heart, 
but it took the temptation away from him and saved his soul! 
Now, I call that — throwing on£s sin overboard. It was indeed 
•casting his sin behind his back, when Jonas consented to make 
such a sacrifice for the sake of his soul. Tiger was dearer to 
that poor degraded sinner than anything else in the world, and 
yet he parted from Tiger at the last, hard as it was to do so, 
when he felt that Tiger stood between his soul and his 
Saviour. It was necessary for that man to enter in at a veiy 
narrow gate of sacrifice and obedience, if he wished to be 
saved. And he was strong enough to do it 

And so must we all, my dear children, give up our dariing 
sins and our pet habits, if they are in the way of our serviog 
Christ We mmt head right for the kingdom of heaven if we 
are in earnest ; and if there is anything which is in our way, we 
must be willing to part from it, no matter what it may cost us. 
Jesus said that we must pluck out our eyes, or cut ofif our arms, 
if they hindered us from entering into tiie kingdom of heaven. 
He won for us eternal life by entering in at the strait gate of His 
Heavenly Father's will ; and we must follow in His footsteps, 
for He Himself has told us that the disciple cannot be above 
his Master I 
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XXXIX 
THE EVIL MAGICIAN. 

"Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil ; that put darkness 
for light, and light for darkness ; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter ! " — Isaiah v. 20. 

THIS sermon is about the evil magician and his hocus- 
pocus. Do you know what tlut word hocus-pocus 
means ? If you do not^ let us try and find it out. 

Here we are, then, all of us, in a magician's room. There 
is the curtain, and there are the lights. Presently the bell 
rings, the curtain rolls back, and the magician comes forward 
upon the stage with a wand or rod in his hand, and begins 
to show us his wonders. Boys all love these tricks of magic, 
and there is a time in our history when we like to have 
magicians' boxes, and do magicians* tricks ourselves. You 
all know what these tricks are. There is the wonderful egg- 
bag, and the hat out of which the flowers come ; and there 
are the canary-birds, which are killed and made alive again; 
and there are the bowls of gold-flsh, which change places 
iiom one side of the room to the other. Then there are 
the wonders of second-sight, by which certain persons can be 
blindfolded, and yet can describe every article which is held 
up by another, though the eyelids are closed and the eyes 
are bandaged. Then there is the Indian basket trick, where 
a man gets into a basket and is locked down, and just when 
a second person is about to run a sword through the basket 
and apparently kill him, — when every one is breathless with 
astonishment and fear, — ^lo and behold 1 the man whom 
every one supposed to be in the basket is out in the hall, 
calling out, " What are you going to do ? " Now, this whole 
world of magic is a wonderful world. And this word " hocus- 
pocus '' is the old magical word which used to be spoken when 
any great trick was to be performed, or any great wonder was 
to be wrought. The magician would wave his wand over the 
place where the trick was to be made, and would make a 
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long bow, and say '* Hocus-pocus ! hocus-pocus ! " and in this 
way it came to pass that the word hocus-pocus was used 
for anything which is intended to deceive us, or throw us 
ofif our guard, or play a trick upon us. Some people have 
said that this word comes from the Latin words *^Hoc est 
corpus " — ^which are the words the priest uses in the Roman 
Catholic Church, at the altar, when the bread is declared to 
be the body of our Lord; when, according to &eir belief 
this wondeHiil change takes place. But, however this may 
be, we know that it is a very old word, and that the entire 
world of magic is a very old world. Look at the Indian 
jugglers, away in India. For ages and ages they have per- 
formed their tricks, and they are perhaps the most wonderful 
tricks that the world has ever seen. These magicians don't 
require any stage, or lights, or trap-doors, or side scenery. 
They perform right on the grass, or on the sand, or wherever 
they may liappen to be. I once heard a missionary from 
India, the Rev. Dr. Scudder, tell about these Indian magicians; 
and he said that in one of their performances they would take 
a little Indian girl, and lock her up in a basket, and instantly 
run a sword through the basket, in and out and every way, 
and that he heard her scream and saw the blood flow out of 
the basket, when — all of a sudden — ever so frir away from 
the ring of people looking on, they heard a merry shout of 
laughter, and there stood the very little girl whom they 
supposed was dead. And then there are the Chinese and 
Japanese jugglers. They do the most wonderful things you 
can imagine. If you have never seen them, there is no use 
in attempting to describe them. They throw knives at one 
another against a board, and make a rude image of a man out 
of the knives they throw that stick against tins board. And 
they roll big barrels on their feet, and hold ladders on their 
chins, and men run up and down on these ladders. There 
used to be a company of these Japanese jugglers in the 
United States, with a little boy called " All-right." When he 
would do these dreadful things, and people would hold their 
breath and shut their eyes for fear of seeing him fall down and 
be killed, he would call out, in a shrill voice, after he had 
jumped, or got on his feet again, or landed on a rope, ** All — 
right," for this was all the English he knew; and so he 
was called " Little All-right." And then, too, we read about 
magicians in the Bible. The Eastern countries used to be 
filled with them. We read about Moses, in the book of 
Exodus, having to deal with the Egyptian magicians who hung 
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about Pharaoh's court When he went in before the king 

to show his signs and wonders, in order to induce him to 

let the Israelites go free, these magicians came up also and 

performed their tricks. When Aaron threw down his rod 

before the king and it became a serpent, we are told that the 

Egyptian magicians and sorcerers threw their rods down, and 

that they too became serpents. In St. Paul's second epistle 

to Timothy he speaks of certain men who were like ** Jannes 

and Jambres,*' who withstood Moses. No doubt these were 

the names of some of these Egyptian magicians. Then, 

further on in the history of the Israelites, we come across 

Balaam, who was a prophet and a great magician, whom Balak 

the king of Moab paid to curse the Israelites for his sake. 

And we know that King Saul went at last, the night before he 

died, to the cave of the witch of Endor ; and King Manasseh 

consulted the wizards; and King Josiah banished them; so 

that all through the Old Testament we come across these 

magicians, who performed their tricks and deceived the people. 

We know, too, that Joseph before Pharaoh^ and Daniel before 

Nebuchadnezzar, interpreted the dreams which the astrologers 

and wise men were not able to do. And throughout the 

world's history these soothsayers and magicians have appeared 

from time to time to deceive people. Two huncked years ago 

people believed in witches, and many poor old women in 

England, and also in New England at Salem-, were hanged and 

burned as witches. And to this day there are gypsies who 

pretend to be able to tell fortunes, and magicians who perform 

wonderful tricks; only now we don't believe that they have 

any supernatural power, and though we may not be able to 

understand how they do these wonders, we know that they 

deceive us in some way, by what is called " sleight of hand." 

And now we come to the subject of our sermon* It is this : 
the Evil Magician, 

Do not these words of our text sound }ust like some great 
magician's tricks, the putting of one thing in the place of 
another, and then the " prespto-change ** of some wizard ? 
These are the words: **Woe unto them that call evil good, 
and good evil; that put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness ; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter 1 ** 

Here Uien we have two great facts, and two great temp- 
tations. Let us take them in their order. 

I. And the first fact is this : There is a real world. We all 
know the difference between a real thing and an imitation 
of it Here is a beautiful flower out of the garden. It is 
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a real flower, it has a rich fragrance, and we know thai it is 
real Here, on the other hand, is a wax flower, or a feather 
flower. It is very beautiful, peihaps, but it is not real; it 
is a £Edse flower, only a beautiful imitation of a flower. 

A great many hundred years ago, in Greece, there were 
three great painters ; and it was proposed that they should 
have an exhibition of their paintings, and that certain judges 
should decide which was the best of the three. After two of 
the painters had shown their works, they all came to see the 
painting of the third artist At last, when they had waited for 
a long time before the curtain, and were wondering why it 
did not rise, they all cried out — " Up with your curtain and 
show us the picture; don't keep us waiting here." "Tha: 
curtain," replied the artist, '* is the only painting I haye to 
show yon." The picture was so much idee reality that ^e 
judges were deceived; they thought the felse curtain--the 
merely painted curtain — ^was the real curtain. 

Now, my dear children, you know very well what this real 
worid is in which you live. You may not be able to define a 
tree, or a house, or a rock, or a horse, or a pond <£ water, 
but you know them when you see them. You can touch them 
all, and can say, " This is real, — ^I have touched it ; I know 
that it is real." Why, that was what St Thomas tried to do 
with Jesus after the resurrection. He could scarcely bdieve 
that it was Jesus who was speaking to him. It all seemed 
too good to be true. He said, '' Except I shall see in His 
hands the print of the nails, and put my finger into the jxint 
of the nails, and thrust my hand into His side, I wiQ not 
believe." That is, St. Thomas would not believe it was 
Jesus who was said to have come from the grave again, until 
he should touch his Lord and find out for himself that He 
really and truly was alive. And just as we know there is 
a rc^ world around us by touching and seeing and feding 
it, so we know there is a real world of right and wrong widiin 
us, and that it is always wicked to mix these up, as the 
magician does when he deceives us with his hocns-pocos; 
and that it is always sinful to put evil for good, or sweet for 
bitter, or darkness for hght 

And this brings us to the other fact of our subject And 
that fact is this : 

II. Secondly, There is a false worid. There are manj 
things in the world which look as if they were real things, 
but are after all only illusions and deceits. Some of the 
wonderful tricks of the magicians and wizards we were talking 
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about a little while ago are called illusions, because they 
deceive us. There used to be a trick about a Sphinx's head, 
as it was called, which was an illusioa A man's head ap- 
peared on a cushion, and opened its eyes and mouth, and 
made all sorts of faces, and there was no body to it at all. 
It was only a head apparently cut off from the body, which 
did all this talk. But then we know the body must have been 
hidden by a looking-glass^ or by some cover, and that people 
were deceived in some way by their senses. 

There are very many things in the world, my dear children, 
which look real, but which are only, after all, imitations, and 
ire false. A will-o*-the-wisp, for instance, is a false light, 
which often shines over marshy places and tangled swamps. 
Sometimes lonely travellers are deceived in the night by it, 
and follow on and on after it, hoping that they will reach at 
last thifi light, which seems to come from some house, while 
they axe only trying to catch a shining vapour which goes 
before them all the time. A mirage is another of these ^Ise 
things in the world* Sometimes on the sea-shore, or on the 
sandy plains of the desert, when the atmosphere is in a very 
clear state, some far-off trees, or rocks, or the houses of a 
distant city, seem to be enlarged and brought near; and 
sometimes rocks and trees and houses and steeples are reflected 
up in the sky, as if they were upside down. Majuy a time, 
at Rye Beach, I have seen the Isle of Shoals in a state of 
mirage; and very often, at Narragansett Pier, where I have 
written most of these sermons, I have looked over the water 
to Newport, and it has seemed like a fairy city reaching up 
into the sky, with all sorts of strange appearances about it 
There is one place in the Hartz Mountains, in Germany, 
where travellers can go and stand on a certain mountain called 
The Brocken, and can see their shadows reflected afar off in 
the morning sunlight, where they look like immense, great 
giants — something like the Titans of the old fables. Now, 
all thede things in the world look as if they were real, but 
there is a trick about them in some way ; they are illusions, 
they are false appearances. And just in this same way there 
is a false world within us. The right, the true, and the 
good come from God. "He is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all." St. John says in one place, speaking of 
these very falsities or illusions, which were abroad in his 
day, and which were deceiving his converts, ^' Little children, 
keep yourselves from idols.'' That word idol means a false 
appearance, a deception ; an image of God or of truth, not 
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God or the truth itself. Our Lord, you remember, told us that 
Satan was the author, or the &ther, of all that was false and 
deceitful. '' He is a liar, and the fether of it," said Jesos. 
*' He abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in him/' 
He it was who brought sin and falsehood into the world. 
He it was who said to Eve, '*Thou shalt not surely die," 
when God had said, ''Thou shalt die." He made Eve 
believe that he was right, and that God was wrong* He made 
her think that the false world of deceit was the real world of 
truth, and that the real world of truth was only a false world 
He was the first person who invented a lie. He was the 
evil magician who said, ''Now, I'll deceive the world, 1*11 
trick them with my lies." He was the author and the inventor 
of this terrible change — this substituting the false, world for 
the real world, this putting of evil in the place of good, and 
darkness in the place of light, and bitter in the place of sweet 

So now that we have discovered that there are these two 
worlds, — the real world of nature and the false world of 
nature, — and have found out that these two worlds are also 
reflected in our own souls, so that we can tell by our 
conscience evil from good and light from darkness, we come 
to the two great temptations which are brought to bear upon 
us all. 

I. The first temptation is when the devil tries to make us 
believe that the false world is the real world. 

See how hard he strove with Eve. Wherever God had 
said "Thou shalt," he said "Thou shalt not"; and where- 
ever God had said "Thou shalt not," he deceived her 
with the words "Thou mayest." Now, my dear children, 
for myself^ I believe that it is this great Father of Lies going 
about, as St. Peter says, like " a roaring lion seeking whom 
he may devour," who makes it so hard for people to obey 
God and do right. Here is God's word from heaven; here 
is Jesus Christ, once in the world to save it; here is the 
Christian Church, the very sheepfold our Saviour built 
Himself; here are the records of God in human histoiy, 
and the marks of the Creator in the rocks, and the touches 
of the Holy Spirit of God in our spirits, just as the breath 
of a player is heard and felt through a flute ; here are the 
promises of the Bible, and the commands which Christ 
Himself has given ; and yet, in the frice of all this truth, Satan, 
the Father of Lies, comes to us men, women, and children, 
through our evil thoughts, and says, " Tush ! tush ! it's all a 
lie. There is no God. Eat and drink, for to-moirow you die." 
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Now, isn't all this just like the magician who says, ** Now 

you see something, and now you don*t. Hocus-pocus ! 

Presto — change! Everything is changed." Where does all 

this doubt about God come from? Where does sin come 

from? How is it that this world is so very evil? Why 

is it so hard to do right and to keep from doing wrong? 

Ah ! my dear children, these questions have perplexed the 

bravest souls in the world's history. Many men have 

wondered and questioned and doubted, and have tried in 

every way to find out an answer. But there is only one 

answer, and it is this : there is a lower world of sin and 

darkness ; how it has come we know not, but from that dark 

world of deceit and evil, sin, like some contagious disease, 

has arisen, and our natures are set on fire with it. We get 

the habit of l3dng and deceiving from him who is the Father 

of Lies. He is the great seducer or destroyer of souls. He 

makes men believe that the false world is the real world, 

and the real world is the false world. As St. Paul says, in 

one place, through his power men are given over to believe 

a delusion. In Bunyan's story of "Pilgrim's Progress," you 

remember, he is called Apollyon the destroyer. When 

Christian came into the Valley of the Shadow of Death, or, 

in other words, when any of us are overcome by our doubts 

and fears, then Satan, or Apollyon, comes to destroy that 

Christian altogether. If we can only be influenced by the 

devil to give up our faith in God, and to do just as we want, 

and never think of the future world, or of the judgment to 

come, then he has performed his tricks in our hearts just 

as he wants to do, and we make this world everything, and 

"jump the world to come." Evil takes the place of good, 

darkness takes the place of light, bitterness takes the place 

of sweetness; and God writes out with His own hand, just 

as the man's hand appeared before the frightened Babylonian 

king and wrote his doom, that black and heavy word — ^woe ! 

Woe to him who confounds right and wrong ! woe to him 

who changes truth into falsehood ! woe to him who tiuns 

good living into evil living I 

II. And then there comes the second temptation, when we 
are led to believe that the real world is the false world. 

Some years ago, in England, th^re was a great actor named 
David Garrick. People crowded to see him act; he made 
everything seem so real. Men and women would cry over 
the sorrows that he seemed to have when he acted upon 
the stage, and would listen to every word he said, and watch 
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everything be did. One day, a minister who knew him veiy 
well said to him, " Garrick, how is it that people go to see 
you play at the theatre, and won't come to hear me read 
the Bible and preach ? " Garrick was silent a moment, and 
then said, " Do you want me to tell you what I think is 
the true reason ? " " Yes," replied the minister, " tbat is 
just what I want" " Well," said Garrick, " you have to do 
with real things, and I. have to do with imaginary things. 
But you, by your unreality, make the people think that your 
real things are imaginary things, while I throw myself into 
the play, and make the people think that my imaginary things 
are real things." There was the whole matter. The minister 
wasn't real enough. The people didn't believe in him, 
because he didn't seem to believe himself in what he was 
preaching. 

Now, I know, my dear children, how hard it is always to 
believe those things which we do not see, but which are 
nevertheless real and true. We are caught by lies ; we are 
taken by surprise every now and then. Look at Simon 
Peter in Pilate's halL All of a sudden a great temptation 
was sprung upon him, and his Master and His words weren't 
real enough to him, jmi at that moment^ to save him from 
tumbling down into falsehood and denial* All his old ^th 
went in a moment ; it all seemed unreal. The servant-maid 
and the soldiers seemed to be the real world, and his Jesus 
Christ, his old Lord and Master, seemed to be unreal ; and 
so he fell. And in this same way we fall into temptation 
when it comes upon us. We forget about the inner world 
in which God is, and see only the outer world where man 
is : and so God's real world is foigotten in the presence of 
the world that now is, which seems to us the only real wcHid. 

You know we live on the surface of the e^th. We dig 
down and come to water and rocks. We don't see these 
rocks ; they are under us, and are hidden. But diere they 
are, under the earth's surface ; and there couldn't be any 
surface, if there wasn't any underground interior. Or go 
with me and look at the wonderful Brooklyn Bridge, over 
the East RivCT, in New York. There those two gigantic 
pillars stand ! » Steamers and ships sail under the wire bridge, 
and the wires of the bridge rest on those great granite pieis. 
It is very wonderful indeed ! But what do those heavy 
piers rest on to support the wires of the bridge ? We can't 
see anything; they seem to grow up out of the ground. 
Or look at fiie great tower of Trinity Church in Boston. 
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It seems to rest upon the roof, and it looks as light and 
graceful as if it were made out of pine wood. But dovm in 
the cellar of that church there are heavy granite blocks, taken 
from the old Trinity Church, in Summer Street ; and these 
blocks of stone are piled together, and four heavy piers 
rest upon the granite foundation, and the beautiful tower, 
which everybody sees, rests after all upon the old granite 
blocks which no one sees, but which are hidden and buried 
in the cellar, away out of sight. 

Well, my dear children, just what the earth's interior is to 
its surfece — just what the heavy, unseen foundations are to 
the Brooklyn Bridge and to the great tower of Trinity Church, 
— God, and His truth, and His righteousness, are to this 
world. He cannot deceive us : that is the devil's work, not 
God's work. He has planted in our nature this idea of right 
and truth; it has all come from Him, and though we do not 
see these foundation-stones of our character, because they are 
hidden in our souls, there couldn't be any character at all 
without them : just as there could be no surface of the earth 
without an interior, and no bridge or tower without the foun- 
dations — real, though unseen — for them to rest upon. 

David says, in one of his psalms, " If the foundations be 
destroyed, what shall the righteous do?" If we say there is no 
right and truth, if we hocus-pocus with right and wrong, if we 
put evil for good, and darkness for light, and bitterness for 
sweetness, and mix them up so that we cannot tell the false 
world from the real world, — ^as the magicians do with their 
tricks and illusions, — where shall we be, and what will become 
of us ? 

But there is b, true world and a false world : there is such a 
thing as light, and it is from God ; and there is such a thing as 
darkness, and it is from the devil ; and we must learn to keep 
ourselves from idols, — from falsities and wrong conceptions,. — 
and to know good from evil, and darkness from light, and 
sweetness from bitterness, and never — never — to do the devil's 
work, and put the one in the place of the other. 

And now we have finished. Remember these two facts of 
our sermon to-day : ist. There is a real world ; and and, 
There is a false world. 

And remember the two temptations which come to us all : 
ist, The temptation to believe that the false world is the real 
world ; and 2nd, The temptation to believe that the real world 
is the false world. 
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And, above all, remember that black word — ^Woe ! Oh how 
dark it looks I It is God who speaks it by the voice of His 
prophet. It is not an idle word. God means what He says. 
The whole world will go wrong if we trifle with God's standards 
of right and wrong. It is like trifling with a clock which 
governs a railroad, where hundreds of trains move by it 1 It 
is like trifling with a compass on a ship at sea, by which the 
vessel's course is steered 1 The trains may run into each 
other if the clock in the superintendent's office be wrong; 
the ship may be dashed upon the rocks if the compass be 
altered. And souls may be lost, and the world be ruined, if 
we trifle with God's standard oif right and wrong ; if in our 
studies, our work, or our play, we say, "It makes no difiierence 
how we live;" and if, like the Father of Lies, we mix up right 
and wrong, and put " evil for good, and darkness for light, and 
bitterness for sweetness." 

Remember this text to-day, then ; and when you trifle with 
truth or with righteousness, remember God's word, sounding 
like a peal of thunder and saying, '^ Woe unto you i " 
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XL 
LAMPS, PITCHERS, AND TRUMPETS. 

"A trumpet in every man's hand, with empty pitchers, and lamps witlun 
the pitchers."— Judges vii. i6. 

THESE words are found in die story of Gideon. We 
ought to know all these Bible stories at once, when we 
hear any reference to them, without having to go and read 
about them ; just as in school we ought to know our Latin 
grammar rules without having to go to the book every time 
we are called upon for a rule. 

In old times, before there were so many books, in the old 
cathedrals aod churches in Europe the architects would cover 
the walls and the windows with paintings and stained glass 
and mosaic work, representing all the Bible stories. St. Mark's 
Church, in Venice, is covered all over with Bible pictures in 
this way, made in mosaic work — or the process of putting 
little coloured stones together so as to make a picture. In 
this way it happened that, though many of the poor people 
could not read the Bible, there was the open Bible before 
them all the time; so that they couldn't help seeing and 
knowing a great deal about it. 

Now, the story of Gideon is this : Once upon a time, in a 
very rough period of the history of the Israelites, before they 
became a nation and had a king, — ^when they were in the long 
promised land of Canaan very much as the early colonists in 
America were before the colonies became the United States, 
when the French used to come down in incursions from 
Canada, and the different tribes of Indians attacked the 
settlers, — ^the surrounding nations, the Midianites, the Moabites, 
the Jebusites, the Hivites, and all the rest of them, were in the 
habit of fighting with the Israelites. About the year 1245 ^•<^*' 
the Midianites, who lived to the east of Canaan, came down 
upon the new settlers there and tried to drive them out. 
There was no king in those days among the Israelites, and no 
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regular standing army; but here and there were chiefbuns, or 
judges as they were called, something like the old Scottish 
laiids and chieftains we read about in Sir Walter Scott's "Tales 
of a Grandfather." They would raise a company of men from 
their district, and other companies would join them, and in 
this way they would get together quite an army. Othniel was 
one of these warlike chieftains. He drove back the Assyrians, 
and for forty years was the judge or dictator. Ehud was 
another deliverer. ' He was a rough, wild^ unscrupulous man. 
He assassinated the king of Moab, and drove the Moabites 
back to their own land. Shamgar was the name of another 
of these chieftains. He killed six hundred Philistines with the 
club he used for goading his ox in his ox-cart. He must have 
been a rough sort of judge to those who were on the opposite 
side. Then there was Deborah, a prophetess, who used to go 
out to battle with a great military captain named Barak. They 
defeated Jabin, king of Canaan, at that time when Siserawas 
killed by Jael, the woman who thought she was doing right in 
telling a lie and deceiving an old friend, but who did a wicked, 
cruel thing after all. Samson, the strong man and the great 
mischief-maker, was another of these judges, and he plagued 
and tormented the Philistines until they got hold of him, and 
put out his eyes and cut off his hair, and took all the strength 
away from him. Abimelech and Jephthah and Gideon were 
also leaders of the people, in their different hours of trouble. 
Eli and Samuel were the last of the judges, and after them 
came the kingdom, with Saul as the first kmg. 

Well, as we were saying about Gideon, the Midianites came 
swarming down from the East upon the Israelites, and brought 
their families and cattle, and took possession of the land, and 
ate up all the provisions. It was a regular invasion. The 
Midianites came as conquerors of the land, and it looked just 
as if they meant to stay. At last the Israelites became so poor 
and down-trodden that it seemed like their old days in Egyptf 
when they were the slaves of Pharaoh. So they took to pray- 
ing for deUverance — ^for people generally pray in earnest when 
they are in trouble ; and God at last raised up Gideon, and 
inspired him to become their deliverer. So Gideon raised an 
army ; and then, for fear there were too many men in it who 
might have said, " We gained the victory ourselves, with our 
own hands," he resolved to make his band smaller. First, he 
told all those who were afraid to go out to battle that Aey 
could return home. And twenty-two thousand men accepted 
the invitation and went home. I suppose they made all 
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manner of excuses. Sdme of them didn't feel very well, some 
of them had their feelings hurt because they hadn't been made 
officers, and some of them were in favour of compromising 
with the Midianites by making peace with them; and some 
people didn't like Gideon's way of fighting: he made them 
march out in the open plain, while they liked, above all things, 
to get behind stone walls and fences. So they went home, 
shaking their heads about poor Gideon and pitying him! 
There were ten thousand men left who were ready and willing 
to go to the battle. But God told Gideon there were too 
many yet. So Gideon brought them down to a brook, and 
told every man to drink. Then there was a strange scene. 
Some of the men got down deliberately upon their hands and 
knees, as if they were playing "camel," and put their mouths 
down to the water, and took a long and very comfortable 
drink ; just as some of us may have done when we were out 
fishing on some of our rivers and lakes. They enjoyed them- 
selves, and had a good long drink, and took their time at it. 
Others of Gideon's company were in such a hurry to go after 
the Midianites, that they wouldn't take the time to get down 
upon their hands and knees, but lapped the water up to theii 
mouths by their hands. "These are the men for me," said 
Gideon ; and he sent all those home who did not lap up the 
water; and nine thousand seven hundred men went back 
again, and Gideon was left with only his three hundred men. 
Then that night, in the black midnight, Gideon took his 
servant-man with him, whose name was Phurah, and he stole 
over to the Midianites' camp. There were their camp-fires 
and their tents: he could hear the horses neighing and 
stamping in their stalls, and could see all that was going on. 
Some of the soldiers were sleeping and snoring, and some were 
playing games, and some were eating and drinking, and others 
were telling stories. We read that " the Midianites and the 
Amalekites and all the children of the East lay along in the 
valley like grasshoppers for multitude ; and their camels were 
without number." What a scene this must have been to 
Gideon and his man-servant, as they crawled in and out over 
the rocks and among the trees ! Presently he heard one of the 
soldiers in the tents telling a dream he had, about a loaf of 
barley which tumbled into the camp and knocked down a tent. 
Then another soldier said, " I'll tell you what this is : this is 
the sword of Gideon, for into his hand hath God .delivered 
Midian." This was enough for Gideon. He turned to go 
back to his three hundred brave men ; but first we are told he 
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Worshipped. This means that before he went back he knelt 
down and thanked God for what he had heard. Then he 
divided his band into three companies, and instead of giving 
each man a sword, or a shield, or a spear, we read " he put a 
trumpet in every man's hand, with empty pitchers, and Lamps 
within the pitchers.*' After this, when the word of conmiand 
was given, these three companies rushed into the middle of 
the camp, breaking their pitchers, and waving their torches, 
and blowing with their trumpets, and shouting, ** The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon !" Of course a panic followed, just 
like that which happened to the Assyrians at the time when 
King Hezekiah was invaded ; the Midianites took to fighting 
each other, and a perfect rout ensued. Gideon and his men 
drove them out of the land altogether, and killed their princes. 
We read about this in the 83rd Psalm, where the psalmist, in 
speaking about the enemies of his country, says : *' Make their 
nobles like Oreb and like Zeeb : yea, all their princes as Zebah 
and as Zalmunna.'' These were the names of the Midianite 
princes whom Gideon destroyed. After this all the people, 
of course, wanted to make Gideon king, but he declined the 
honour. But the people never forgot about Gideon's band, 
and his wonderful battle with the lamps, pitchers, and trumpets. 
They remembered the deliverance, and talked and wrote and 
sung about it, along with the stories of the Passover night, and 
the conquest of Canaan, and the forty years in the wilderness. 

This is the story of Gideon. Now we want to find out 
what lesson the lamps, pitchers, and trumpets teach us. 

Well, my dear children, die one great lesson for us is this : 
we must learn to fight lifis battles with the weapons God has 
given us. These men in Gideon's band didn't complain be- 
cause they couldn't have shields and spears and swords. It 
was God who was fighting for them and protecting them, and 
they were safe in His hands. He knew best what would make 
their enemies afraid ; for when people are afi'aid they always 
run. Look at the siege of Jericho ! Instead of bringing great 
battering-rams and engines and catapults to knock downthe 
walls of that city, God told Joshua to let the priests go round 
the city for seven days blowing rams' horns ! How the 
Jericho-ians must have made fun of the priests ! I suppose 
they walked around the walls imitating them and laughmg at 
them; but by-and-by, when the tim^ came, sure enough, 
according to God's word, down came the walls as flat as a 
pancake 1 There are two ways of fighting : one is by arms, 
and the other is by strategy, or *he way of taking your enemy 
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by surprise. And there are two modes of warfare : one is by 
attack, the other is by defence. When a city is stormed, as 
Yorktown was stormed by Washington and Lafayette in the 
Revolutionary War, or when Sebastopol was taken in the 
Crimean War, there are men called sappers and miners, who 
dig approaches to the besieged city, and throw up earthworks, 
as they get nearer and nearer, to defend the attacking party. 

There is a motto whic]^ says, ** Everything is fair in war." 
This isn't true ; but then it*s very hard to know what is right 
when we have got into such a state that we think it is right to 
kill off as many of the enemy as we can. Right and wrong 
get fearfully mixed in war times, and cannon smoke makes it 
very cloudy in the conscience. There have been some generals 
who were famous for deceiving their enemies, and then killing 
them when they were tricked. Hannibal, the great Carthaginian 
general, was one of these men. He used to deceive his 
enemies, the Romans, and beat them by his tricks and strategy, 
or generalship. Once he let a part of his army fight the 
Romans, and then he brought round in their rear a greu 
quantity of elephants, which waved torches over their heads 
with their trunks. The Romans had never seen elephants in 
this way, and they were frightened out of their lives, and ran 
like a herd of scared sheep. 

But this battle of Gideon's with the lamps, pitchers, and 
trampets, was to make the Israelites feel that they were depen- 
dent, after all, upon the God of their fathers, who had always 
taken care of them, from the day when they left Egypt right 
down to their time. The battle was won, not by their skill 
in fighting, but by their obedience to God and their trust in 
Him. 

And, my dear children, there are hidden enemies all 
around us, as there were around the Israelites in Canaan. 
They are in reality worse than these Midianites and Moabites, 
and the others which were around God's chosen people. If 
we are Christians, we are trying to drive out these evil habits 
and temptations from our soul, just as Joshua and Gideon and 
these other chieftains drove back the enemies that came settling 
down upon them and occupied the land. God has given us 
our weapons, as He gave them to Gideon, and if we are to win 
in the great fight of life we must use them as Gideon's band 
did, when they shouted out, ** The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon ! " 

Lamps, Pitchers, and Trumpets. What do these three 
weapons mean ? 
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I. First of all come the Lamps. "Lamps within the 
pitchers.*' These lamps were not glass lamps or lanterns; 
they were very probably torches made out of long sticks with 
pitch and tar and turpentine on the end. If you have ever 
been in the woods, camping out at night, you Imow how easy 
it is to cut a club, and tie pine-cones on to the end of it, and 
use it as a torch. 1 suppose these lamps were torches, or 
flambeaux, something like the kind we use in the woods. 
Three hundred of these flaring torches in the dead of night 
would make a great light. A torchlight procession, you know, 
such as we have before our elections, makes a great show at 
night. Well, whatever these lamps were, they were hidden for 
a while in the earthen pitchers or jars, and then, when the time 
came to flare them aloft, down went the pitchers and up went 
the lights ! In other words, our lesson is, if we want to win, 
we must use our light and knowledge : we mustn't keep our 
lamps hidden in the pitchers. Now, you know we all have 
this light of truth within us ! Some of diis light is in the world 
of Nature, some of it is in our own hearts, and a great deal of 
it is in the revelation of God*s word from heaven. We sing in 
one of our hymns — 

*' Let the lower lights be burning, 
Send a gleam across the wave." 

This means that we must not shut up our light and truth to 
ourselves, but that we must 1st others know of it. Oiur Saviour's 
words are, " Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works, and glorify your Father which ts in 
heaven." And David says, *' Thy word is a lamp to my feet 
and a light to my path.'* Look at the moon in heaven! 
What makes it so beautiful ? Simply the fact that, instead of 
taking in or absorbing all the light of the sun, it reflects it and 
gives it forth to us ! Use your light, my dear children : use it 
for yourself, use it for others. I remember a story of a deacon 
who used to pray, *^ O Lord 1 bless me and my wife, and 
Uncle John and his wife — ^we four, and no more I " That man 
hadn't got his lamp out of the pitcher 1 He wasn^t waving it 
aloft for others to see by. On the other hand, there was Paul 
Revere, in the old tower of Christ Church, at Boston in the 
United States. When he saw the bonfire Uiat told about the 
British coming, he got out his lantern and hung it up^ as a 
signal for all the citizens. Why, Beacon Hill, where the State 
House now stands, was in old times a place where a great 
blazing bonfire or beacon was made, to be seen down the 
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Charles River and the harbour. That is what its name comes 
from. And in the same way, my dear children, we ought to 
be lights and examples to others of the light that we have 
within us« 

*' Jesus bids us shine in this dark, dark world : 
Jesus bids us shine : 
You in your small comer, 

I in mine, 
Jesus bids us shine. " 

We oughtn't to act as if we didn't know the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, and truth and falsehood. We oughtn't 
to act as Chinese or African children act, who don't know any- 
thing about Jesus Christ I We are in the light, — we have had 
the light and truth given to us by Jesus our Saviour, we have 
been brought up in the Christian Church, — we ought to wave 
our lamps aloft for others to see by. 

There is an old Greek motto, which is represented by a 
hand giving a burning torch to another hand, and underneath 
are these words : 

'' Aa/ATTodta txovT€S biabaxravtrw oKkrjXoig, 
[Haying lights, they pass them on to others.3 

That ought to be our motto, if we are followers of God as 
dear children. 

II. Secondly, come tAe Pitchers. These pitchers were very 
probably large earthen jars, or stone barrels, something like 
those which were meant for holding water at the marriage feast 
at Cana of Galilee. Gideon's company used these pitchers 
or jars as a dark lantern, to keep their torches in. Perhaps 
they had rosin and turpentine in them, to, help make a flame. 
These pitchers were of great use up to a certain tiine, but after, 
that they were only in the way. There was a time to use these 
pitchers, and a time to break them. Of course they made a 
great clatter when three hundred of them were shivered into 
bits upon the ground, and in this way they helped to frighten 
the Midianites. But their first use was as receptacles, or boxes, 
to hide the lamps in, until the time came to use them. They 
were made to be used, and then to be broken when the hour 
of their use was passed. 

And here we find out the meaning of these pitchers. They 
held the lamps up to a certain time, and then they were thrown 
away, because they were no longer of any use. So it is with 
us : there is a time to use our lantern holders, and a time to 
throw them away. By the pitchers, or lantern holders, then, I 
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mean all those things which help us to retain our knowledge 
and light. I mean books and rules, and plans and resolutions. 
All these things are of great use to us up to a certain point ; 
they are like the pitchers which held the lamps ; but after all it 
was the lamps which did the work of the Midianites, not the 
pitchers. My dear children, you have all got to learn that you 
must hold your own torches in the world, and fight your own 
way against the trials and troubles and temptations in your 
path. There is a time when you must take your lamp out of 
the pitcher, with as much fire as it has got on it, and must 
throw your pitcher away. I mean by this, that there is coming 
a time when you will have to act for yourself: you won't be 
able to lean upon your parents, or your friends, or your teacheis, 
or your books. You will have to act for yourself, according 
to die light you have ; and that is just like the moment when 
Gideon's band threw aside their pitchers and went against 
the Midianites. In other words — and here is the point of the 
whole matter — ^you must get out your light and knowledge fix)m 
books and friends and parents and the whole outside worid, 
and you must get it into your own heeui. I remember a man 
in college who used to draw lines in geometry — ^squares and 
cubes and triangles^-on the blackboard, and then, when he 
came to explain them to the professor and the class, he would 

say, when the professor said, "How is that, Mr. ?" 

** That's what the book sa3rs, sir ; that's what the book says.** 
That man was holdiog on to his pitcher : he wasn't using his 
own lamp one bit. The book was necessary to get the idea into 
the man's head, but after it was there it was of no more use. 
But the trouble was that the man didn't get the idea into his 
head at all ! He was like one of Gideon's men who would 
want to keep dipping his lamp in his pitcher all the time. 
There was a general in the late war in America, who was a 
citizen brigadier-generaL He was a dry-goods merchant, and 
he raised a lot of money and some men, and they made him a 
brigadier. He went to work and bought some inilitary books, 
Mahan's ** Field Fortifications " and Marmont's " Spirit of Mili- 
tary Institutions," and studied these at night. At last the day 
came when he met the enemy in battle. He had his books by 
his side, and his maps on his saddle, and while the battle was 
going on he was looking through his spectacles, up and dovn 
his book, to see what he should do next At last a big shell 
came and burst near him, and it made him feel bad, and he 
had to leave the field ; and it is needless to say his army was 
all broken up. That miserable brigadier-general was holding 
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on to his pitcher, when he ought to have been waving his 
lamp ! He should have known what to do next, at the front 
of Uie attack, out of his own head, instead of studying in the 
rear rank, out of his book. Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, 
knew better than this brigadier-general. When he landed in 
America, and saw that his followers kept an eye on their 
ships, in which to return in case they were beaten, he did a 
grand, bold thing : he burned his ships, so that his men had to 
fight hard to win, in order to be saved. 

You know there is an old expression about *' throwing away 
one's scabbard.'* That simply means that there comes a time 
when the sword only is of use, and when its sheath, or the 
receptacle which held it, will never be wanted any more. And 
just in this same way we must learn to use our books and our 
knowledge imtil we have got possession of them, and then we 
must learn to walk ourselves, without using crutches all the 
time. 

I remember a minister once, who said he could write 
sermons well enough, but his only trouble was a want of ideas. 
Now, there was nothing to be done with that man : he hadn't 
any lamp himself; he was hugging on to his pitcher ; he was 
depending upon books and rules, and all sorts of outside 
things y he was afraid to throw away his pitcher. He wouldn't 
count one in the battle-field of life ! 

III. And then, lastly ^ there are the Trumpets. You know 
what a peculiar note that of a trumpet is. It is harsh and shrill ; 
it can be heard at a great distance, and sounds like a fog-horn 
at sea. Whenever you see a procession of soldiers, and hear a 
band of music, you can always hear, above all the other instru- 
ments, the sound of the trumpet. There was a blind girl once, 
whose teacher was trying to explain to her the different colours. 
After she had explained to her blind pupil the colour scarlet, 
she asked her what she thought it must be like. ** Oh," replied 
the blind girl, •* I think it must look something like the way a 
trumpet sounds." That was a most excellent definition of a 
trumpet Now, these shrill trumpets in Gideon's band were 
used on purpose to frighten the Midianites. In the dark night 
they saw the lamps waving, and heard the pitchers break, and 
above all this stir and noise they could hear Gideon's men 
blowing away on their trumpets. 

Now then, just as the lamps mean knowledge or light, and 
the pitchers represent the means by which we receive or carry 
our light, so the trumpets mean the sound of the human voice 
— speaking, talking, and asking questions. We can't get on in 
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the world without talking. Even the poor deaf and dumb 
people have a sign-language of their own, and talk to each 
other by means of their fingers. The trumpet means for us, 
in this story, the sound of the voice : it is the power of uttering 
our thoughts to the world by the means of language. 

There was a little girl once, who left her home in tiie 
country to go on a long journey to Boston by rail. Some 
of the family were afraid to let her go alone, but her old, queer 
Uncle Hugh thought it was best for her to go. So they all 
gave her bits of advice. One said, " Don't jump out of die train 
while it is in motion " ; another said, " Don't put your head 
out of the window " ; a third said, '< Sit in the middle of the 
carriage '* ; a fourth said, ** Give your ticket to the conductor "; a 
fifth said, '' When you arrive at the station, take your first tum 
to the left, then your second to the right, then your third on 
your left," etc ; — ^and the poor child had so much advice given 
her that she was afraid to start oflf. But her old uncle said, 
" Polly, my dear, instead of giving you advice now, I only give 
you this note. After the train has started, open die note and 
follow the advice. Good-bye." So Polly started ofil After she 
had bidden them all good-bye, and had wiped her eyes and 
was comfortably seated in the carriage, she thought of her Uncle 
Hugh's note. So she got down her bag and opened it, and 
took out Uncle Hugh's letter. It read as follows: 

** Dear Polly, — Here are my rules for travellers. Mind 
them, and all will go well. 

*• Your unde^ Hugh." 



RULES FOR TRAVELLERS. 

L Do as other People do. 
II. Take nothing for Granted. 
III. Use your Bell-clapper. 



The bell-clapper was the tongue. What Unde Hugh meant 
to say to Polly was, ** Use your tongue : ask questions." And, 
my dear children, die tongue is one of the greatest weapons for 
good ot for evil in the world. Out of it cometh blessing and 
cursing, words of prayer and words of sin. When wrongly used 
it is a terrible weapon for evil ; but when we use it rightly it is 
as great a weapon to bear down falsehood and destroy igno* 
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ranee as Gideon's trumpets were the weapons by which the 
tents of the Midianites were tumbled down. 

Lamps : Pitchers, and Trumpets. 
Seeing : Holding : Speaking 
Light : Self-reliance : Communication, 

These are the three weapons in the soul's warfare against 
sin which we must use, each in its right way^ if we would win 
in the fight against evil and temptation, as Gideon won in his 
battle, by using the weapons God told him to use. We must 
pray to God, through Jesus Christ, to help us to get our outside 
knowledge into our soul, and to let it shine for Him, just as 
Gideon's band had their pitchers first, and their lamps after- 
wards ; and we must pray to Him to help us to use our voices 
in His cause, and on the side of the truth, as Gideon's men did, 
when they waved their torches and sounded their tFimpets and 
criec^ <* The swoxd of the Lord — and of Gideon 1 '* 
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XLI 
RUNNING DISCIPLES. 

*' So they ran t)oth together : and the other disciple did oixtrtm Peter."—' 

John xx. 4. 

THERE is always something the matter when grown-up 
people run. Boys and girls hardly ever wdk — they 
alwa3rs run. But men and women very seldom run. All 
young creatures love to run. Look at a basketful of kittens, 
or a box in the bam with puppies; or look at calves and 
lambs in a pasture. They are running all the time; round 
and round they go spinning about, and never stopping to rest, 
till it is time for them to go to sleep. And when we are chil- 
dren we seem very near to the little animals, and love to read 
about them, and see pictures of them, and play with them or 
with toys which represent them. We are young animals our- 
selves when we are little, and we play and scamper and cut 
capers just like the lambs in a field. And then as we begin to 
grow older we become more quiet and sedate ; and one of the 
first things which marks the difference between the man and the 
boy, and shows us that the boy has become the man, is that he 
walks now instead of running. Running belongs to boys ; walk- 
ing belongs to men. So, as I was saying when I began, there is 
always something the matter when people run. If there is an 
accident in the street, or a dog-fight, or a man being arrested, or 
a procession of soldiers, people will run as fast as bo)rs. Then, 
too, people will always run when there is a fire, or when they 
have to catch a train or a steam-boat, and haven't much time. 
A great many people have their homes out of town and come 
into the city every day for business. A great many boys 
and girls come into town to school in the early trains, and go 
out to their homes after two o'clock. I have often watched 
people hurrying to the train, as I have waited at the railway 
station. All along the streets leading to the station the people 
keep coming, looking up at the station clock ; and at last, as 
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the minute-hand points to one minute of the hour, everybody 
rans, — men, women and children, — and those that are quick 
catch the train, while the laggards have to wait for the next 
train. Now, in the words of the text we have an accoimt of 
a race between two disciples, to see who should get first to 
the sepulchre where their Lord had been laid. It was Peter 
and John who ran together to the tomb. St. John does not 
tell us that the " other disciple " was himself. But then we 
know perfectly well that it was St John who always spoke of 
himself as the " other disciple.'* He did not like to use the 
pronoun " I." He was very humble-minded, and did not like 
to talk about himself. Just remember this, my dear children, 
and when you talk and write, see how many times you can blot 
out the word ** I," or can get on without it in conversation, 
and you will be all the better for it. 

Well, to come back to our story : on the first day of the 
week, or the day after the Jewish Sabbath, Mary Magdalene, 
the woman whom our Lord had healed and forgiven, came 
running into Jerusalem with a wonderful story. She hunted 
up Peter and John, and told them that she had been to the 
tomb of Jesus, and that He was not there. She was afraid some 
one had stolen Him. ** They have taken away the Lord out of 
the sepulchre,*' she said, " and we know not where they have 
laid Him." You see Peter and John had not been to the 
sepulchre yet Peter had kept away by himself ever since the 
moment when he denied Jesus in the judgment hall, and had 
gone out in the early morning to weep bitterly. St. John had 
been with the mother of Jesus at the foot of the cross, and had 
taken the poor heart-stricken Mary home again, and had in all 
probability been with Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, in 
carrying the body of the dead Christ to the tomb. In the 
cathedral at Antwerp, in Belgium, there is the famous picture 
by the painter Rubens of the Descent from the Cross. Rubens 
was one of the most celebrated painters in the world, and this 
is his greatest painting. It is a wonderful picture. Joseph of 
Arimathea is there, and Rubens has put St. John in the 
picture. He is receiving the cold and lifeless limbs of the 
crucified Saviour, and you can see how gently and tenderly 
he is taking them into his arms. But whetha: St John was 
present when Jesus was buried, according to this picture, or not, 
he had not been to the tomb since the Sabbath day. There- 
fore, when Mary Magdalene came running in and saying that 
Jesus was not in the sepulchre, Peter and John went right out 
with Mary, while it was yet early in the morning, and walked 
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rapidly to the tomb. Then, I suppose, when they came near 
to it they began to run both together, and as they went on 
running faster and faster, John, who was probably lighter and 
more active than Peter, got ahead of him and outran him, and 
came first to the tomb. But there he stopped, and waited for 
the others to come up. He stooped down and looked into the 
cavern of the rock, and saw the linen clothes l3dng there, but 
he did not go in. Then when Simon Peter came along, he 
did not stop at the door of the cave ; he went right in and 
took notice that the head napkin, which had been on the 
Saviour's brow, was not with the rest of the grave-clothes, but 
was wrapped up and put in a place by itself; showing that 
some living person had been there. Then the ''other dis- 
ciple,'' as St. John called himself, went into the sepulchre, and 
he saw and believed. Then Peter and John went home again; 
but Mary, fisdthful Mary, the first at the tomb in the morning 
and the last to leave it, remained in the garden, and was the 
first person to whom our Lord showed Himself aUve on the 
morning of the Resurrection. On another occasion, when our 
Lord showed Himself to the disciples on the Sea of Tiberias, 
after His resurrection, John was the first to see Jesus upon the 
shore, but Simon Peter threw himself out of the boat and was 
the first to land. So St. John did not always outrun Peter, 
although he did when they ran their race to the sepulchre on 
the first Easter morning. 

'' Ruiming disciples.*' This is the subject of our sermon to- 
day. What do we learn from it ? 

I. First of all, we learn t/iere are some disciples who have 
come to a standstill. When people take a voyage in the great 
ocean steamers, which go to and fro so regularly between 
Europe and America, they never think about the machinerj . 
which is stowed away in the vessel's hold, until it stops 
working, and then everybody is awake and on deck, to know 
what is the matter. Sometimes the long shaft which tum:s 
the propeller has to be screwed up, or keyed up, as it \^ 
called : and to key up the propeller die machinery has to be 
stopped, and when the machinery stops and the steamer 
comes to a standstill everybody begins to wonder about the 
machinery, though they never thought about it before. It 
is the same with a railway train when it stops suddenly 
and there is no station in sight. The windows go up, and 
people's heads go out, to see what is the matter, what is 
the reason for this standstill. And when the machineiy of 
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the human body is affected, and some parts of It stop working, 
or work slowly, then we begin to wonder what is the matter 
with us. Sometimes we never know we have a head till we 
have a headache; or never know that we have a heart or 
lungs until they need keying up, like the propeller at sea, 
and we have to drop our anchors, and furl our sails for a 
while, and get rested* There arc a great many of these 
stoppages in life. Some people stop being respectable. 
Boys and young men who loaf around street-comers, and 
taverns and engine-houses, have come to the standstill of 
respectability. Other people stop being honest ; they don't 
pay their bills, and don't care for their good reputation of 
being thought upright persons. They need keying up in 
their morals. And then there are a great many people who 
were once running disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
don't even walk in His ways any longer. They are disciples 
who have stopped following Him ; they have come to a 
standstill. And then, just as with the steamer and the 
locomotive and the sick person, where there is something 
wrong, you may depend upon it there is something the 
matter with these persons' souls. There are many people 
who get into such a state of mind that they don't believe in 
any God, or any soul, or any future. They don't think 
that life is worth living, or that there is any use in being 
good or in doing good. Now, my dear children, I tell you 
it's a dreadful thing to get becalmed in this way, and become 
disciples who have come to a standstill— -disciples who 
don't go at all ! There is a very pretty song, which some 
of you may have heard, about a clock that wouldn't go. One 
verse of it is as follows : 

"My grandfather's clock was too large for the shelf, 

So it stood ninety years on the floor ; 
It was three times as large as the old man himself, 

But it weighed not a pennyweight more. 
It was bought on the mom of the day that he was bom. 

And was always his treasure and his pride ; 
But it stopped — shoi-t — never to go agam — 

When the old man died 1 
Ninety years without slumbering, tick — tick — tick — tick 5 

His life's seconds numbering, tick — tick — tick — tick — 
It stopped, short, never to go again, * 

When the old man died 1 

Well, my dear children, there are a great many Christians 
in the world who are like a stopped clock. They don't go 
any more. You can't tell the Christian time of day by looking 
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at their faces. Something is the matter inside. Why, look 
at the early Church at Jerusalem, when they were waiting 
for the Spirit of God to come down upon them! When 
Jesus died, the disciples seemed to stop going, like this 
"Grandfather's Clock." After His resurrection and ascen- 
sion into heaven, they waited at Jerusalem for the day of 
Pentecost to come, but they had many doubts and fears, 
you may depend upon it, about the future. No doubt 
James and Andrew thought of their old fishing haunts on 
the Lake of Galilee, and Philip wondered about his friends 
and companions at Bethsaida, and Levi remembered his 
past life as a collector of taxes. The entire Christian Church 
had come to a standstill. Much of their faith and hope 
had stopped, and if the Church had sprung out only firom 
man, it would never have gone on again, like some old 
and rusty clock that was all worn out But when the Spirit 
of God came down upon them like flaming tongues of fire, 
the Church which had come to a standstill went on again, 
and the old companions of Jesus became running disciples in 
His service once more. It was just like fresh steam coming 
to an engine ; it was like a fresh breeze striking a becalmed 
vessel; it was like keying up the steamer's shaft, or like 
winding up a clock which had run down. And when we 
feel that we have come to a standstill, when our faith has 
stopped, and we don't take any pleasure in serving Christ or 
in praying to Him, then we ought to ask the Holy Spirit 
to come to us with fresh impulses and desires, to enable 
us to go on in His service again. For we shall never 
get to heaven if we are only disciples who are standing 
still. 

II. Secondly: there are some disciples who are walking 
disciples. We hear a great deal in the Bible about a person's 
"walk and conversation." You know we can very often 
tell a person's character by his handwriting, and by his way 
of walking, and by the tones of his voice. When Simon Peter 
denied his Lord in the judgment hall, the maid-servant said 
that she knew he was one of the followers of Jesus, because 
his speech betrayed him. It had the Galilean accent, just as we 
can tell a person who comes fix)m another part of the country 
by the tones of his voice. If a person have a short, mmdng 
step, it shows that his character and his will have influenced 
him so that hi^ very gait partakes of this peculiarity. When 
a man rolls and lounges as he walks, and swings his shoulders 
from side to side, l&e an old sailor ashore, or a joUy old 
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elephant in the menagerie ring, — we know that the man is a 
good-humoured, kind-heartedsoul. There is a great deal, after 
all, in a person's walk; and thus it happened that the apostle 
Paul got into the way of speaking of the Christian's walk and 
conversation. A drunken man's walk and conversation reveal 
a drunken man's character. He staggers and swears, and 
we know at once what kind of a man he is. We should be 
very much surprised to see a minister, or a church deacon, 
reeling along the street and swearing. That would not be 
the walk or the conversation for those who professed to be 
the followers of Christ. When people go to a funeral they 
walk in slow and solemn procession; they don't run, or 
hurry the body to the grave. But when we see any person 
whom we love very much, and whom we haven't seen for 
a long time, we generally hurry our steps and run to meet 
them. After our Lord's resurrection He overtook two of His 
disciples as they were going to a little village called Emmaus, 
and they walked together. The disciples did not know that 
it was Jesus. As they walked along the road our Lord 
explained the Scriptures to them, and then, when they 
arrived at their journey's end, they asked Him to remain 
and eat bread with them. And we read that "they said 
one to another. Did not our hearts burn within us, while He 
talked with us by the way, and while He opened to us the 
Scriptures ? And they rose up the same hour, and returned 
to Jerusalem, and found the eleven gathered together, and 
them that were with them, saying, The Lord is risen indeed, 
and hath appeared to Simon. And they told what things 
were done in the way, and how He was known of them in 
breaking of bread." Don't you suppose that those disciples 
hurried back over the way they had come with quicker steps, 
because they had seen their risen Saviour, than they did when 
they were slowly walking out to Emmaus ? It makes a great 
difference, I tell you, in our walks, what motives we have 
which are leading us. I knew a boy once, who was so slow, 
and who used always to be so late at school, and to play, and 
to ever)rthing except dinner, that we boys, who used to play 
with him, called him " Sergeant Slowboots." You know 
boys very often give good names. And to this day, when- 
ever I meet that man, there he goes, sauntering along as if 
there were twenty-seven days in the week instead of seven ; 
and I believe still, that nothing but his dinner ever makes 
Sergeant Slowboots hurry. If we are going to the dentist's we 
generally take our time about it. We are not in a great hurry 
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to get there. But if we are going out into the country to 
have a good time, on Saturday afternoon, in October, we 
don't like to waste the minutes on the way by walking slowly. 
In China, on the great rivers there, there are many boatmen 
who keep great quantities of ducks and geese in their boats, 
or junks, as they are called. In the morning a plank is let 
down from the side of the junk, and the ducks and geese 
go off for the day, to swim about and pick up what they 
can get on the water. Then at night they come back to 
the junk and wait until the plank is put down for them to 
get on board. Then what a hurrying time there is ! They 
jump and scramble and flap with their wings, and beat one 
another back, for the last duck always gets a whipping. 
There stands the Chinese boatman with his whip of three 
cords ; and woe betide the last duck, for she catches it thick 
and fast I So those ducks don't stand still or walk on the 
plank. They run up into the boat as fast as their waddling 
web feet and their wings will carry them. 

Well, my dear children, if we are really trying to walk 
in the way of God's commandments, we ought to be eager 
and ready to walk according to His laws. We ought to pray 
the prayer of the Psalmist, ** Quicken Thou me in Thy way,'* 
so that we may be able to say, " I will run the way of Thy 
commandments when Thou shalt enlarge my heart." God 
doesn't expect hard things of us ; He does not ask us to do 
impossible things for Him. But just as we ought not to 
loiter on our way when we have been sent on errands by 
our parents, and just as it is unnatural and shows that there 
is something wrong when we don't want to meet our 
father, and don't want to walk home towards our father^s 
house, so, as the disciples of Jesus, we ought not to lag 
along in His service, and be sleepy, tired, stumbling disciples, 
ready to halt every little while, and not caring very much 
how fast or how slow we are going. We may not all be 
able to be great saints, running towards Jesus all the time 
as Peter and John ran to the sepulchre, but there will be 
a blessing for us in doing what we can for Christ— even 
that blessing which attendeth him who "walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful." 

III. Thirdly — there are running disciples. We have seen 
what kind of disciples standstill disciples and walking disciples 
are. Now we come to the last set, or to those who are running 
disciples. Some of our Lord's disciples get on faster than 
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others. We read in our text that "the other disciple did 
outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchre." John was 
ahead of Peter all the time. He saw things before Peter did. 
He had a quicker eye and a quicker step. You know how 
this is. Some people when they enter a room see everything 
that is in it at once, while other people never seem to notice 
anything at all. Some people are lithe and active, and can 
run for a chair or a book while the rest of the company are 
wondering what to do. It is this quick eye and quick step 
which make a business man successful. Never to be above 
one's work, never to think any little action too little, to be 
always ready and willing for service, — these are maxims which 
will make busy, promising boys in stores and offices successful 
and enterprising men. When he was a young lieutenant, the 
officer in command asked the Duke of Wellington, then 
known as Arthur Wellesley, how soon he could leave London 
for India. The Duke of Wellington looked at his watch and 
replied, " In fifteen minutes, sir." And sure enough, in fifteen 
minutes there was the Duke at the door, with his small trunk 
on the carriage. Now, I call that quickness and readiness 
which the Duke of Wellington showed — the sign that he was 
a wide-awake^ running disciple of his country. He ran to do 
his duty^ as Peter and John ran to the sepulchre. He did not 
loiter on the way, or walk slowly, or come to a standstill, like 
the steamer in mid-ocean or the old "Grandfather's Clock." 
God's angels in heaven are running disciples. They fly to do 
His will. Nothing stands in their way. 

** God builds on liquid air, and forms 
His palace chambers in the skies, 
The clouds His chariots are, and storms 
The swift-winged steeds with which He flies. 

** As bright as flame, as swift as wind, 
His ministers heaven's palace fill ; 
They have their sundry tasks assigned, 
All prompt to do their Sovereign's wifl." 

When a person runs he must have some object in view 
which influences him to take such quick steps. In a yacht-race 
or in ^ horse-race, those who do the driving are urged on by 
the desire of winning. Every possible inch of canvas is put 
upon the boat, and every available pound is taken off the 
waggon, to insure success. And St. Paul, in his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, says : " Know ye not that they which run in 
a race, run all, but one receiveth the prize ? So run that ye 
may obtain. Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown ; 
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but we an incorraptible. I therefore so run, not as uncertainly { 
so fight I, not as one that beateth the air : but I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection : lest that by any means, 
when I have preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
away." St. Paul was a running disciple. He said he was the 
weakest of the apostles, and was not fit to be called an aposti<:, 
because he had persecuted the Church; but nevertheless he 
outran all the other apostles, and was the most wonderful man 
that has ever appeared in the Christian Church. 

Children, I want you all to be running disciples of Jesus; 
eager and ready to be doing and living for Him. Don*t stand 
still. Don't saunter along in the way of duty as if it didn't 
matter much what time of day it was when you got home. Be 
quick-eared, quick-eyed, and quick-stepping in the service of 
your Master, as those two disciples were when ** they ran both 
together, and " when " the other disciple," that is, the one who 
loved his Lord the most, "outran Simon Peter,'* the man 
who had denied Him, "and came first to the sepulchre" — 
that empty sepulchre where Death had been robbed of his 
sting by the Saviour of the world, on the world's first Easter 
Morning. 
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LEARNING TO THINK. 

''And it came to pass, that after three days they found Him in the 
Temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them, and asking 
them questions." — St. Luke IL 46. 

WE all know this, story about the boy Jesus with the 
doctors in. the Temple. It is the only glimpse we have 
of our Saviour's child-life. There are many stories about the 
life of Jesus as a boy which are untrue, and which read like 
the stories oi the '^ Arabian Nights " and all such Eastern tales. 
But although we have read this story of Jesus with the doctors 
so many times, let us to-day go over it once more, and see just 
what it was and what it teaches us. 

The caravan or company of worshippers who had come 
down from the hill country of the north to Jerusalem, were 
on their way back again when Mary and Joseph first missed 
their boy. There were no stages, or any means of travelling, 
in those days, over this journey. It was seventy miles from 
Jerusalem to Nazareth, — about as far as from London to 
Dover. Some of these people went on foot, and some were on 
mules, and some were carried in carts and waggons. They 
travelled together, so as to be protected from any robbers or 
wild beasts; and at night they would pitch their tents and 
light their fires, to keep themselves warm, and to frighten off 
the jackals. It must have been like^ a great picnic ; and the 
children, no doubt, enjoyed these trips to Jerusalem very much. 
First, there was the great city ta see, with aU its wonders. 
Think how these country boys and girls must have enjoyed 
seeing the Roman soldiers, and the horses and chariots of the 
nobles, and the great palaces, and the Temple, with the priests 
and the people there. Then think, too, how they must have 
liked going back with the caravans, running along the line and 
pla3dng with each other; and how they must have enjoyed 
gathering sticks for the fires at night, and snuggling to sleep 
under the tents, — ^for there is always a fresh feeling in going to 
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sleep for the first time under a tent. I suppose that Joseph and 
Mary were talking with their fHends about the Passover Feast, 
from which they were just returning, when some one said, 
** Where is your child ? where is your boy, Jesus ? " and Mary 
replied, " Oh, he is in the company somewhere, with the rest of 
the children I " But by-and-by he couldn't be found. The 
other children were all there — all the Nazareth boys and girls. 
But none of them could tell anything about Jesus ; none of 
them remembered seeing him. " Where did you see him last ? " 
asks the frightened Mary, getting her things together to go 
right straight back for him. Some of the children thought 
they remembered seeing him talking with the old doctors in 
the Temple when the caravan started out, but they weren't 
sure about it. No one ever is sure about a thing when it's lost, 
you know, but after it has been found then they are always 
sure they were right Well, Joseph and Mary left their friends 
in the company, bound home to Nazareth, and they posted 
back in haste to Jerusalem, to find Jesus. First they looked 
all through the caravan to see that he was not there. We read 
that ** supposing him to have been in the company they went 
a da3r's journey; and they sought him among their kinsfolk 
and acquaintance." This means that they went up and down 
the line, looking in among all the groups of children for their 
boy. But he wasn't there, and so they had to go all the way 
back to the city. First of all, I suppose, they went to the 
house where they had been staying; but he wasn't there. 
Then they inquired in the streets, but none of the watchmen 
had heard of any lost child. And then, after three days' 
search, they went to the Temple; and there, in one of the 
side-rooms, or nooks, they saw a group of old men leaning 
forward around their darling boy, while he was hearing them 
talk and was asking them questions. 

What a scene this must have been ! There were the old 
men crouching around the child when the door was opened, 
and there stood Mary and Joseph. ** Son," she said, " why 
hast thou thus dealt with us ? Behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing." There was some rebuke in these 
words for Jesus : as if she had said, ** Why have you given us 
all this trouble? We have been searching all through the 
caravan and all through the city for you." 

The words of Jesus in reply to his mother were wonderful 
words, and made a deep impression upon her mind. The 
others who were about her did not catch the meaning of them, 
but his mother remembered all his words, and l^pt these 
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sayings in her heart. . For Jesus told his mother that it was 
now time for him to be about his Father's business ; and that 
must have reminded Mary that Jesus was beginning to find 
out who he was, and what he had to do in the world. It 
must have carried her thoughts away from their quiet home 
life in Nazareth, to the great mission which the angels had 
announced Jesus was to undertake : and his mother, who had 
been thinking only of her life at home, and bringing up her 
child there, must have been awakened to the true idea of the 
life of her boy, who was even then beginning to feel that he 
must learn all that he could, so as to get to work about his 
Heavenly Father's business. 

Learning to Think. This is the subject of our sermon to- 
day. 

This picture of the child Jesus sitting among the doctors, 
hearing them, and asking them questions, is the picture of 
every true boy and girl who wants to know what the truth is, 
and who wants to be of some use in the world, and be about 
our Heavenly Fathier's business, as Jesus was. 

I do not mean then, at this time, to speak more about this 
story of Jesus with the doctors. We might spend all our time 
in studying out the lessons of this scene. Though Jesus was 
the Son of God, he had a human soul and a human mind in a 
human body, and he had to grow in wisdom as well as in 
stature. And thus it comes to pass that at twelve years of age 
we see him beginning to grow ; we see him learning to think. 
We watch him putting his foot on the first round of the ladder 
of knowledge ; we find him " in the midst of the doctors, both 
hearing them, and asking them questions." 

I. First of all, then, if we would truly grow in wisdom as we 
grow in stature, and would learn to think for ourselves, we 
must know how to ask questions. Perhaps you may think, my 
dear children, that it is unnecessary for any one to tell you 
this ; that you constantly hear them at home« saying, " Oh, 
don't ask so many questions ! " But then you know there was 
a time when your parents and teachers did just this same 
thing. 

There was a class once at school which kept asking the 
teacher so many questions that at last he said, after scolding 
them, " Boys, I wish you would remember that this is a schoo/, 
and not a debating society." So the boys made up their minds 
that they would not ask another question. The recitations 
went on like clock-work. Any boy who asked a question was 
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sure to be punished for it by the other boys at recess-time, and 
for a whole month the teacher wasn't asked a single question 
about geography, or arithmetic, or the history of E^eas in 
Virgil. At last the teacher laughed out in school, and said, 
" Well, boys, this is worse than the other. You've got some 
conspiracy against me; never mind wiiat I said a month ago, — 
ask me all the questions you want to." And the bojrs were 
right. We must ask questions. 

The only way to travel is to take nothing for granted, but 
to keep on asking questions. And what is this life of ours, 
after all, but a journey, a tcavelling along over a path which 
our fathers have trodden before us ? 

" We -are travelling home to God 
In the way the fathers trod : 
They are happy now, and we 
Soon their happiness shall see.* 

Some time ago I asked a ferryman whom I knew to let me 
stand behind his window, where no one could see me, on 
purpose to hear the questions the people asked who came 
down to the boat. 

Here are some of the questions: — "What time does the 
7.15 train start?" — Am. "At seven-fifteen!" — **At seven- 
fifteen?" — "Yes, ma'am ! " — "Jane, he says it goes at seven- 
fifteen." — " Well, ask him when it arrives." — " Say ! man ! 
halloo there ! — hi ! what time ! look here ! what time does it 
arrive ?" — "Arrive where ? " — " Why, arrive at Trenton ! " — 
" 9.30."—" Nine-thirty, Jane."—" WeU, ask him if he thinks 
it will be to time ; and ask him whether we had better wait, 
and if there isrCt any earlier train ; and ask him if he saw a 
man go through here with a baby wrapped up in a red shawL" 
— " Halloo there ! ticket-agent I Hi 1 — He won't answer me. 
How impolite some men are. I say I Look here ! Man ! 
Here I I want to ask you something ! — Say 1 — did you 
see ? There, now I he's talking to some one else." 

Now, that is really about what I heard behind the window, 
only there was ever so much more of the same kind than I 
can tell you. '' How do you stand this life ? " I said to the 
ticket-agent. " Stand it ! " he replied : " why, I stand it as 
eels stand skinning; I get used to it. But only think," said 
he, " what we should all be saved if people only knew how to 
ask questions." 

Now, that is the point. We ought to learn how to ask ques- 
tions. We must not ask foolish questions, or questions which 
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we could easily answer ourselves if we would only stop to 
think about them. We mustn't want to have our minds carried 
upstairs all the time ; we mustn't be lazy, and get into the way 
of having other people think for us. We must think over our 
questions, and not trouble people to answer questions which 
we are too stupid or lazy to think out for ourselves. If that 
woman at the ticket-office had only thought that the 7.15 train 
must leave at 7.15 o'clock, she would have saved one question 
at least 

So, then, I believe, my dear children, in asking questions. 
Jesus did it when he was a boy, with the doctors in the 
Temple. Only I believe in knowing haw to ask questions, 
and in stopping to collect our wits over what we are about, 
and in learning to think over our questions. For the only way 
to know is to seek to know: ^'Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, 
and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you." 

It is wonderful, when we come to think about it, to find 
that the interrogation mark, this question idea, stands over so 
many forms of knowledge. You find it in your games and 
plays, in your enigmas and rebuses and conundrums, in your 
arithmetic with its puzzling questions, and in algebra and 
geometry and logic. Why do these games and studies ask all 
these puzzling questions of us ? Why do they make us stop 
and think? Because they are designed to teach us how to 
think ; and if we would learn how to think rightly we must 
know how to ask questions. 

II. And then, secondly, if we want to learn to think, we must 
know how to answer questions. It is very easy work to ask 
questions, but sometimes it is- hard work to answer them. 
Some children say, when they want to give a good reason 
for anything, " Because.*' " Because what ? " ** Why, because." 
Now, just to say ** Because," is no reason. That isn't any 
answer at all. Away over in India some of the old philo- 
sophers, in describing the earth, said that i& was a- plain and 
that it rested upon a great elephant. But the people asked, 
"What does the elephant rest upon?" **Gh," replied the 
philosophers, "the elephant stands upon an immense turtle." 
"Yes," said the people, "but what does the turtle rest upon?" 
The philosophers didn't know this : and so they said that 
the turtle didn't rest much upon an3rthing. Now, that wasn't 
answering the questions which the people put to them. It was 
iust like the children sa3dng ''Because," when they hadn't any 
reason to give. 

My dear children, it is a great thing to be able always to 
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give a good reason for our course of conduct or belief. When 
the old patriarch Jacob was dying, he called his sons to his 
bedside to give them each a father's blessing. It was a difficult 
matter to find out a good character for some of these men. 
Most of them had been hard-hearted* cruel boys. When he 
came to bless Naphtali, all the old man could say was this: 
" Naphtali is a hind let loose : he giveth goodly words." A 
hind let loose ! Did you ever see a heifer tumbling about in 
a pasture ? They prance about and whisk themselves all over 
the field, making the barn-fowls fly around and disturbing the 
sedate old cows, bothering the sheep and making the horses 
look up from time to time to see what they are up to. Well, 
that is the way many people act and talk : their tongues get 
loose, and they wag like a heifer, or a hind let loose in a 
pasture ; they give goodly words as far as the sound goes, 
but there isn't much sense to what they say. St. Luke says, 
in his account of the child Jesus talking with the doctors in 
the Temple, that " all that heard him were astonished at bis 
understanding and answers." And so, if we would learn to 
think, if we want to grow in wisdom as we grow in stature, 
we must know how to answer rightly quite as well as how 
to ask questions righdy. 

"Johnny," said one little boy to his fellow class-mate in 
Sunday-school, ** I should have been afraid to go up in 
that chariot of fire as Elijah did wouldn't you ? " Johnny 
thought awhile, and then said, " No, Tom ; not if I knew 
that the Lord was driving those horses.*' That was a good 
answer. 

St. Peter says, in one place in his first epistle, " Be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh you, a 
reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear." 
And St Luke, when he wrote his Gospel to Theophilus, said 
that he did it on purpose that he might " know the certainty 
of those things '' in which he had been instructed. 

It is a great comfort in life to be able to make a good 
answer, and to think before we speak. When the Dutch 
were in possession of New York, when it was New Amster- 
dam, before it had been taken by the English, old Wouter 
Van Twiller, the governor, went to inspect one of his forts. 
When his vessel anchored before the fort, and his flag was 
dipped to salute it, he was in a great rage, because the 
commander didn't return his salute by firing ofif his guns in 
honour of his distinguished visitor! So he sent for this 
commander, and demanded of him how he dared to show his 
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superior such an insult. The poor commander gave twenty 
reasons why he failed to fire a salute. He didn't know that 
the governor was coming, he hadn't men enoagh to man the 
guns, and then, last of all, as his twentieth reason, he said he 
" had no powder^ Now, if that poor old Dutch commander 
had known how to give a good answer, he would have given 
his twentieth reason firsts and there would have been no need 
lor the other nineteen. 

Knowing how to answer questions, is the second way of 
learning how to think. 

III. Thirdly: If we want to learn how to think, we must be 
milling to know more. 

He that is willing to learn will be able to teach, but he who 
says, I know enough already, can never expect to grow. I 
remember a fable about some mice who lived in a barn. The 
little mice heard the big ones talking about the dreadful farmer's 
boy and those awful creatures the dog and the cat. But 
they had never seen any of them. They never went away 
from home ; they lived all the time in the old grain box away 
up in the hay-mow ; and after awhile they got very careless, 
and didn't believe there was anything to be afraid of. At 
last one of them strayed away from home and got lost. All of 
a sudden the cat ran after her, and the dog chased the cat, and 
the farmer's boy threw a big stone at the dog ; and the poor 
little mouse ran for its life, and just got home in time to save 
itself; but ever after that it believed that the world was a very 
large world, and that there were a great many things to learn, 
of which it had been ignorant before. 

And it is a very large world, my dear children, and if we are 
unwilling to learn, or if we think we know enough already, we 
shall not grow in wisdom as 'we grow in years, in the way 
the boy Jesus did, when he was so eager to find out from the 
doctors in the Temple all that they could tell him. There was 
a great lawyer in England once, named Sir Edward Sugden. 
People wondered how he could remember so much, and why 
it was that he always knew the right point of law for the case 
in hand. One of his friends once asked him the secret of his 
success, and this was his answer : '* I resolved," said he, " when 
beginning to read law, to make everything I acquired perfectly 
my own, and never to go to a second thing until I had entirely 
accomplished the first Many of my competitors read as much 
in a day as I read in a week ; but at the end of twelve months 
my knowledge was as fresh as on the day it was acquired » 
while theirs had glided away from their recollections." 
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We must want to know more, and we must try to know 
more, if we want to learn how to think. Remember this, 
my dear children. Learning how to think rightly is the 
way to learn how to act rightly, for '' as a man ^inketh, so 
is he." 

There are two bad habits which keep us bade fiom know- 
ledge. They eat into our characters just as moths eat into 
a garment. One of these bad habits is " Didn't think," the 
other is " Don't care." « Oh, Willie ! WiUie 1" said his mother 
to a little boy who was sent to the apothecary's with a prescrip- 
tion, "where have you been-? What have- you. been doing? 
You have been gone three hours.'* ** I didn't think," said the 
boy ; " I waited to see the Firemen's Procession." And all 
that time his poor little sister was growing worse with the 
disease, and the medicine which ought to have been given at 
once was too late, and the poor child died. ^ DidrCt think^ 
killed Willie's litde sister. Oh 1 but we ought to think ; we 
ought to learn to think ; we ought to know enough to teach 
us to think. We ought to tie a millstone around " Didn't 
think," and drown it in the depths of the sea. Dear children, 
don't get into the habit of saying "I didn't think." Sup- 
pose the engineer of a locomotive were to say **I didn't 
think," when he was looking out of his window and 
driving his engine ; suppose the doctor should say '' I didn't 
think," when he wrote the prescription ; or suppose the druggist 
wasn't to think, when he made up the medicine ; or the car- 
penter wasn't to think, when he built the house ; what would 
become of us all ? People must think : men and women must 
think, captains of vessels must think, generals in a battle must 
think, we must all think about what we are doing ; it won't do 
to say " I didn't think." Therefore, we must begin to think 
while we are children : we must think about the questions we 
ask, we must think about the answers we give, and we must tiy 
to know more day by day. 

The other bad habit which keeps us from wanting and trying 
to know more, and which eats into our characters like a moth 
in a blanket, is " Don't care." What is to be done with a man 
who does not care for any person, place, or thing, — who does not 
care for himself, or his fiends, or his family, or his God, — ^who 
does not care about his soul, or sin, or the hereafter? Eveiy 
time I look into a pigsty and see the great lubberly hogs lying 
deep in the mud, and rooting their noses in the trough, I say 
to myself: ** There are the fellows who don't care." What do 
they care for appearances, for decent habits, for a good dean 
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reputation ? What matters it to them what you think of them ? 
They dotCt care for anything but food and mud. They are the 
true " Don't-care " fellows. Some time ago there was a man who 
failed in business, and who was arrested for forging a cheque. 
He was tried in court and sentenced to the state's prison. One 
of his old schoolmates went to see him in the court the day he 
was sentenced, and spoke to him as he was getting into the 
prison van along with the other prisoners. '* Poor fellow ! " 
said his friend : ** I am so sorry for you, Jones." " Oh," replied 
Jones, in his seedy clothes, ** I don't care." "And this," — 
said his friend when he was telling the story to some others, — 
" this was just what he used to say when he was kept in and 
flogged at school, when he was set down at the tail of his 
class over and over again, and was sent up to the principal 
and was suspended. He always used to say * I don't care,* 
and the boys called him * Don't-care Jones.' " 

Dear children, remember these two dreadful habits, which 
keep you from increasing in knowledge, — these two big moth- 
millers which will eat into your character, — and have nothing 
to do with " DidfCt think " and " Don't care.'' They will surely 
keep you back from wanting to know more. You cannot grow 
in wisdom as you grow in years 'if you don't think about things 
and don*t care for them. 

IV. There is one other thing we must do if we want to learn 
to think rightly ; it is this : we must wait to know more, 

I remember when I was a small boy at school, first stud3dng 
my Latin grammar, that it used to look very hard over to- 
wards the end of the book. I used to wonder how I should 
ever be able to understand it, with all its long sentences and 
big words and heavy rules, that looked like lead. But I had 
to wait till I got there before I could understand it And we 
must all learn to wait in order to know some things, because 
we cannot understand them now. A father takes his little boy 
to see some machinery. He shows him the boiler and the 
piston-rod and the walking-beam and the steam- chest; and 
then the little fellow says, " But tell me how the fire and the 
water make the wheels go round." The father tries to tell 
him about the steam, and the opening and shutting of the 
valves, but the little fellow cannot understand it. " But how 
does the steam make the wheels go round ? " he asks again. 
And then the father says, *' My dear child, I cannot explain it 
to you now; you will have to wait until you have learned 
more ; then, when you are a big boy, you will be able to 
understand it." 
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And just in this same way Jesus said to His disciples, "I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now." That is, the disciples were to wait until they had 
gone up into a higher class, until they had been taught more 
by the Spirit of God. And Moses, in one place, when he was 
speaking to the Israelites, said, " The secret things belong unt ^ 
the Lord our God, but those things which are revealed belon:- 
unto us and .to our children." The doctors in the Temple 
couldn't tell the boy Jesus everything. He asked questions 
and answered questions, and sought to know things ; but then, 
after all, he waited eighteen years to know more, before he 
began to preach to others and to teach them. And we must 
all be willing to wait if we would truly learn, for you know we 
read ''he that believeth shall not make haste." Listen to these 
lines about waiting : — 

" A strong and mailed angel, 
With eyes serene and deep, 
Unwearied and unwearying 
His patient watch doth keep. 

"A strong and mailed angel, 
In the midnight and the day. 
Walking with me at my labour. 
Kneeling with me when I pray. 



flC 



Low are the words he speak eth : 
* Young dreamer, God is great ; 

*Tis glorious to suffer, 
Tis majesty to wait ! ' 

** Oh, Angel of endurance ! 
Oh, saintly and sublime I 
White are the armed legions 
That tread the halls of time. 

^ Oh, strong and mailed angel I 
Thy trailing robes I see. 
Read other souls the lesson 
So meekly read to me. 

" Still chant the same grand anthem. 
The beautiful and great : 
• 'Tis glorious to suffer, 
*Tb majesty to wait/ 



i f> 



" Sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them, and 
asking them questions." 

Here is a great lesson for us all from the boyhood of Jesus. 
This story teaches us that we must learn how to think for 
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ourselves. And we must learn how to think in these four 
ways : Firsts We must know how to ask questions ; Second^ 
We must know how to answer them ; Thirds We must try to 
know more ; and Fourth^ We must wait to know more. 

And in this way we shall be like Jesus Christ when He was 
a boy. We shall increase in wisdom as in stature, and in 
favour with God and maa 
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XLIII. 

SAMSON'S RIDDLE. 

" Ont of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness." — ^Judges xiv. 14. 

THESE words were a riddle. You know we all like 
riddles and conundrums and rebuses. All your children's 
papers and magazines have riddles and rebuses in them. Then 
there are Scripture puzzles and enigmas, for Sunday reading 
and puzzling; though it seems to me all this is very like the 
little boy who said, when his mother told him that he must 
not draw a picture of a horse on his slate on Sunday, that 
the horse he was drawing was taking the people to church. 
But to come back to the riddles. People always have had 
them, and always will have them. And one of the most curious 
things about it all is, that many a( these riddles and conun- 
drums which we have now-a-days are as old as the hills. Some 
have come from the philosophers of Egypt, in the land of the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids, and some have come from King 
Solomon and the book of Proverbs, and some have descended 
to us all the way from the wise men of Greece. Solomon, 
you know, said that there was nothing new under the sun; 
and I haven't a doubt but that the litde boys and girls of 
ancient Greece and Rome had their own nursery rhymes, 
very much like those of Mother Goose about "Humpty 
Dumpty," and •* Water, water, put out fire: fire, fire, bum 
stick," and "Eliza, Elizabeth, Betsy and Bess," who "went 
over the river to find a bird's nest.'* Why, look at this story 
of ours, where our text ifi found to-day. A war grew out of 
a riddle, just as in ancient history nations fought over the 
riddle-like sayings of tlie Grecian oracles. 

This is the story. Samson, the strongest man mentioned in 
the Bible, fell in love with a Philistine young woman, and he 
asked his father and mother to go and get her for him. This 
isn't the way our young men go about getting a wife. In these 
days, very often, the young men feel themselves perfectly ade- 
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quale to the occasion, and would never think of letting their 
parents do all the courting. But Samson's parents said that this 
young woman would not do. They said she was a Philistine, 
an enemy of their country, belonging to a nation the Israelites 
were for ever fighting with ; and they made up their minds that 
it wasn't the thing, and would never do at all. But, like a 
great many other parents, all their objections were in vain, and 
Samson had his own way and married the Philistine woman. 
Now, it is very evident that Samson hated the Philistines with 
all his heart, though, perhaps, he had fallen in love with this 
girl, who might have captivated him with her pretty face. 
So he made an incident which happened to him on his way 
down to Timnath for the first time an occasion for provoking 
the Philistine young men who came to the wedding afterwards. 
On his journey to see his lady-love, as he came near to the 
vineyards of Timnath, a young lion came out from the thickets 
and roared against him. Samson thereupon walked right up 
to the fellow and rent him, just as a man in a draper's shop 
rips down a piece of muslin, with a great tearing noise. The 
Bible says he rent him " as he would have rent a kid, and 
he had nothing in his hand"; but we read, "he told not 
his father or his mother what he had done.** I wonder how 
raany of us would have kept that thing to ourselves. I rather 
think some of us would have told the first person we met, 
and would have gone for the nearest policeman, to bring the 
lion we had killed into the town. And I think we should hunt 
through the local items in the evening's newspaper, to see if a 
correct account of the affair had been given. But Samson 
said nothing about it to any one, and some* weeks afterwards, 
when he was going down to be married and to have his great 
wedding feast, when he came near to the place he turned aside 
to see what had become of the lion's body. There it was, 
a rotting carcase ; but down in one comer of the bones he 
saw some bees, and a honeycomb which they had built there. 
Then he took some of the honey in his hand, and ate part 
of it himself and gave the rest to his father and mother. Then 
they had the wedding aini the great wedding feast, which lasted 
seven days — a long time for a party. 

Now, just see how a riddle broke up a pleasant party, and 
separated Samson from his newly-married wife, and brought 
on a war between two countries. There were thirty persons 
present at this feast, as Samson's companions. I suppose 
these people were all Philistines, probably young men and 
women. Well, when the feast had begim, what does 55amson, 
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who was always a great mischief-maker, do» but begin to bother 
his guests with a conundrum or a ridcUe. You know, when a 
conimdrum is started, people like to answer it They don't 
like to appear stupid, and feel compelled to say '< I give itup.** 
It isn't pleasant to be considered dull We all like to guess 
things right off, and be counted bright. This was what 
troubled these Philistines at Samson's party. They couldn't 
guess his riddle — ^they weren't smart enough; and Samson, 
no doubt, let them see that he enjoyed catching theoL I am 
sorry to say that Samson, though an Israelite, set them an 
example of betting. He said, ''If ye can certainly declare 
it imto me within the seven days of the feast, and find it oat, 
then I will give you thirty sheets and thirty change of garments : 
but if ye cannot declare it me, 'then shall ye give me thirty 
sheets and thirty change of garments." This was the riddle : 
" Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came 
forth sweetness." Well, they tried to find out this answer 
for three days, but all in vain. I suppose all this time Samson 
kept worrying them and teasing them, to know if they had 
foimd out his riddle, and telling them that he was pretty sure 
to get the linen and the clothes, until the Philistines told 
Samson's wife that if she did not find out the riddle for them 
they would bum her up, and would bum down her iather^s 
house with fire. They said : " Have ye called us to take that 
we have?*' (or 'to impoverish us'?) You see they didn't 
want to pay this wager, and then they were jealous of Samson. 
So the poor wife of Samson cried for seven days, and had after 
all a very sad honeymoon of it. She begged Samson to tell her 
the answer to his riddle ; but he replied that he hadn't even 
told his father and mother, and he didn't mean to tell his wife. 
But she begged so hard that at last he told her ; and she went 
straight ofi* to her fiiends saying, " I've got it 1 I've found it out ! " 

So it came to pass that before the sun went down on the 
seventh day the men spoke up and said : " We've guessed it 
we've found it out ! What is sweeter than honey, and what 
is stronger than a lion ! " " Yes," said Samson. " I know 
how you've found it out : my wife has told you; for if ye had 
not ploughed with my heifer ye had not found out my riddle!" 

Then it was Samson's tum to get angry, and he went down 
to Ashkelon, a rich Philistine dty, and deliberately killed thirty 
citizens th^e, like any highway robber, and took their sheets 
and garments, and gave them to the thirty guests at his table. 
Then he left his new friends and his new w2e at Timnath, and 
went back with his father and mother, and lived in their house 
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like a great spoiled boy ; and the man who had been Samson's 
groomsman^ or " best man,"' married Samson's deserted wife. 

Now, my dear children, did you ever hear of such a story as 
this ? Did you ever hear the like ? Would you believe such 
a thing could ever happen, and happen in the Bible, among 
the Israelites, God's own chosen people ? A man goes down 
to a foreign city, and Ifills a lion and eats honey out of his 
dead body days afterwards \ gets married j gives a great feast ; 
proposes a riddle; offers a bet; makes the whole company 
angry; gets angry himself; kills thirty men to pay his wager;. 
leaves his wife and packs his trunk and goes back again to live 
at his father's house, — ^just as if nothing had ever happened ! 
This was indeed the dark age in the history of the Israelites. 
Every man did that which was right in his own eyes. There 
was no king, and there weie no good prophets, and the good 
judges were dead. Samson lived about Z140 years before 
Christ— over a hundred years before Samuel and Saul and 
David. He was a great mischief-maker, looking out all the time 
for jokes to be played on people ; and he was so full-blooded 
and careless about human life, that he thought no more of killing 
sixty or a hundred men than of shooting so many snipe or rabbits. 

But then this great untamed giant, sniffing the blood of the 
Philistines wherever he went, was at last caught by them. 
They put his eyes out, and took away his strength, and finally 
made him their slave grinding in a mill, while they derided 
him. We all know how he (Sed. His former strength was 
given back to him, and he died by bawing down the pillars of 
tiie temple where the Philistines had met together to make 
sport of him ; and 3,000 Philistines died with him in this his 
last act of destruction. 

The great musical composer, Handel, has written an oratorio 
aboot Sisimson ; and you can hear in the last music of that 
piece, the crush of the building and the noise of the final catas- 
trophe. John Milton, too, the pure English poet, has described 
Samson crying out in his blindness, in the poem called 
'' Samson Agonistes " (or ' Samson die Struggler ') :• — 

*' O dark, daik, dark amid the blaze of noon. 
Irrecoverably dark ; total eclipse 
Without all hope of day ! 
O first created beam and Thou great Word, 
' Let there be lig^t,' and light was over all. 
Why am I thus bereaved ^j prime decieet 
The sun to me is dark, 
And silent as the moon 
When she deserts the night, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave/' 
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Our text to-day, then, is a riddle, and all riddles and conun- 
drums and proverbs are based upon some truth, or upon some 
catch or perverted bit of truth. When the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children had a fair three years ago, 
there was published a book full of conundrums, which was sold 
for the benefit of the Hospital I never saw so many eonun- 
drums together, and one feels tired enough after he has tried 
to guess the three hundred and thirtieth conundrum in that 
book. Then there are so many riddles in the world which 
puzzle our brains to try and find them out There is a long 
one, in poetry, of nearly a hundred lines, and the answer is 
found in a certain verse in one of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment It begins in this way : — 



** Come and commiserate 
One who is blind. 
Hopeless and desolate. 
Void of a mind, 
Guileless and deceiving. 
Though unbelieving, 
Free from all sin. 

" By mortal adored. 
Still I ignored 
The world I was in. 
King Ptolem3r's, Caesar's, 
Tiglath Pilesar's 
Birthdays are known — 
Wise men, astrologers, 
All are acknowledgers—* 
Mine is unknown. 

** I ne^er had a father, 
Or mother, or brother s 
If I had either. 
Then they were neither 
Alive at my birth. 
Lodged in a palace. 
Hunted by nudice. 



I did not inherit. 
By lineage or merit, 
A spot in the earth. 
Compassed by dangers^ 
Nothing could harm me ; 
By foemen and strangers, 
Nought could alarm m& 
I saved, I destroyed, 
I blessed, I annoyed. 
Kept a crown for a prince^ 
But had none of my own ; 
Filled the place of a Idn^ 
But ne'er had a throne. 
Rescued a warrior. 
Baffled a plot. 
Was what I seemed not. 
Seemed what I was noL 
Devoted to slaughter, 
A price on my head, 
A king's lovely daughter 
Watched by my bed. 
Though gently she mused 
Fainting with fear, 
She never caressed me 
Nor wiped oflf a tear." 



And then, after a number of verses, it concludes in diis 
way: • 



" I lived not, I died not, 
Yet tell you I must. 
That ages have passed 
Since I turned into dnst. 

" This paradox whence 7 
This squalor, this splendour? 
Say, am I a king, 



Or a silly pretender ? 
Fathom this mystery 
Deep in my history. 
Am I aman? 
An angel supernal ? 
A demon infernal ? 
Solve it who can.** 



J 
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Do any of you know the answer to this riddle ? What is it? 
If you want to know, look at i Samuel xix., 13th and following 
verses. Isn't that a wonderful riddle ? 

There is truth, then, under these riddles, though the truth is 
hidden from us, and puts on a false face, like those false faces 
we buy in the stores, and put on to frighten one another 
with. It is very hard to realize that there is a living face 
behind the false face. And that is what makes it so hard to 
find out the true answer to these riddles. But there is truth to 
them aXW I/3ok, for instance, at some of our well-known 
proverbs. " Birds of a feather flock together." This means 
that people who like each otherj because they are alike will 
keep together. ** There's as good fish in the sea as ever was 
caught" This means that there are other places and other 
people beside the set that we go with. "A stitch in time 
saves nine," " A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush," 
''Make hay while the sun shines,** are all proverbs which 
have a clear and simple meaning; and we know how many 
more there are of the same sort, when we sit down to play 
proverbs. 

But now what does Samson's riddle mean: "Out of the 
eater came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness " ? 

I suppose the thirty young Philistines who were Samson's 
guests at the wedding feast at Timnath puzzled their heads 
over this thing, and kept saying to themselves, " Out of the 
eater — out of the eater. What does that mean ? Came forth 
meat? How could meat come out of an eater? What does 
the man mean? And out of the strong — the strong what? 
What is the strong ? And out of the strong came forth sweet- 
ness. What does that mean ? Who can guess it ? " And I 
suppose they kept nudging each other and saying to themselves, 
when they came to the table, " Say, have you found it out yet ? " 
And then, no doubt, one would raise his eyebrows at another 
across the table, and the man who was asked in this way 
would frown back and nod his head, as much as to say, ** No, 
sir 'y don't ask me ! " 

Well, my dear children, I don't want to tease you any longer, 
as Samson teased his guests at the wedding, and so 1 will tell 
you plainly what I think this riddle means, and what it teaches 
us. Of course, to Samson it only meant a dead lion with a 
swarm of bees in it ; but he put this fact in such a way, by 
the words of his riddle, that the dead lion and the living 
bees become a sort of proverb, with a deeper meaning to it 
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I think, then, this riddle teaches us two truths. They are 
these : — 

Destroyers can heconu sustainers^ and Strength can be turned 
into sweetness. 

I. First of all, I said, Destroyers can become sustainers. 
Now this sounds very heavy, I know. It reads like some of 
the books on political economy, <»: the science of civilization. 
But we can soon crack it up into little bits of truth, as we do 
when we tap a big piece of soft coal on the hearth with the 
poker, and it crackles into little bits and bums, Some time 
ago a German scholar, who was very poor (not a very poor 
scholar)^ said to me when he^was explaining, in broken English, 
his poverty : ** Ah me ! I am verra poor; I have one wife and 
six leetle b03rs to support, and zay all hang on to me. Zay are 
all consumers ; not one of zem is a producer.'* What the poor 
man meant by this was, that they all depended upon him to 
make a living for them, none of Uiem did any^ing for them- 
selves. They were all consumers, or destroyers of food ; none 
of them were producers, or sustainers. I tell you, my dear 
children, it is a great thing to be able to become sustainers 
and help aioTjg, instead of all the time living on other people 
St. Paul told his converts that he was unwilling to become 
burdensome to any of them, and so he worked at tent-making 
when he was short of money, instead of going about with a 
long face and a subscription paper, saying that they hadn't 
paid him his salary, and that if his travelling expenses were 
not paid he wouldn't go to Corinth or Ephesus any more. 
This being a minister only to be supported, or merely for the 
sake of getting a living, is the poorest work in the world. It 
won't stand in the day of trial. Our Saviour said that " the 
hireling fleeth, because he is an hireling." 

There is a time in our lives, then — and it comes to some 
of us earlier than to others — when we ought to change from 
being mere destroyers, or consumers, into sustainers and pro- 
ducers. "Out of the eater" there ought to "come forth 
meat." I know to-day a very celebrated doctor of divinity 
who, when he was a young man studying for the ministry, 
taught in a night-school, so that he might help his father, who 
was a country clergyman, to educate the younger children. I 
knew and loved a dear fellow-student for the ministry, who 
wrote for magazines and took some pupils, on purpose to 
educate at college the son of a man who never could have 
sent his boy to college. And I have known young ladies who, 
instead of oying over lost fortunes and changes in their fiunily 
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affairs, have turned to, like brave girls, and have taught music 
and drawing, and copied lawyers' documents, so that all the 
load might not come upon their poor broken-spirited parents. 
God be praised, my dear children, for all this brave and busy 
strength of character, which can turn deadness into activity, 
and can make a sv/arm of busy bees, each with his own little 
store of food, come out of and take the place of some once 
strong lion who has been killed by a passing business freak, or 
some Samson-like mischief-maker. What, you boys and girls 
must remember above everything else is, that you must na)erbe 
ashamed to work, that you must never be ashamed of anything 
in this world but sin, that you mustn't always hang upon your 
parents and depend upon them, but that you ought to be ready 
and willing to do whatever you can yourself to be helpful to 
those at home, so that you may be like the busy bees, who 
make honey ; and not like the lion, who is a great eater or 
consumer, and goes about all the time looking after food. 

And then this first lesson has another side to it. We do love 
to destroy things. Some people have what the phrenologists, 
who examine heads, call the *'bump of destructiveness." Some 
people break chairs and china and glass tumblers, and use 
up their clothes fearfully ; while other people are very careful, 
and never think of breaking things. ** He's dreadful hard on 
his clothes, sir," is what a poor woman once said to me when 
I was asking her if she didn't think she was coming too often 
to me for shoes. " Why," she went on, " John can't set wunst 
into his Sunday clothes for a whole day without their being all 
wriggled up and mussed, while Ann Eliza, over there, always 
looks as if she had come right out of the bandbox t " Now, 
there is no use in denying the fact, my dear children, that we 
have got this love of destroying things — this destructiveness, as 
it is called — within us, and we must try to overcome it 
Some children like to break their toys, and tear their books, 
and pick flowers apart, and kill insects. I believe this 
destructiveness comes, after all we may say about it, from the 
devil. He is called, in the Revelation of St. John, Apollyon 
the destroyer. I remember a book once that tried to prove 
that Napoleon's name was taken from Apollyon, because he 
was such a great destroyer. It is God-like to create and to 
build up; it is devil-like to destroy. It is easy enough to 
go about burning houses and tearing up flowers and killing 
animals; but how hard it is to create that which we have 
destroyed ! Think of the French Revolution ; think of the 
Commune in Paris eight years ago. Palaces were destroyed, 
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citizens were shot, money was wasted, whole streets were 
burned down by blazing petroleum cars, and all for nothing. 
Paris was like a city full of lions, which were destroyers, going 
about to devour whatever they could find. Alexander the 
Great, Hannibal, Attila ^ the Scourge of God," as he was 
called, Tamerlane, Napoleon, Frederick, Charles XII., were 
great destroyers. Once in the history of our Lord when He 
was upon earth, James and John wanted to bring down fire 
upon a certain Samaritan village, because the people did not 
seem disposed to welcome them ; but Jesus rebuked them and 
called them Boanerges, "the sons of thunder," and said that 
He came not to destroy but to fulfil ; and that His meat was 
to do the will of Him that sent Him. 

But even our natiu-al love of destruction can be changed 
into a love of creation. Look at St. Paul. He wanted to 
destroy the Christian Church, but God changed his nature, and 
killed the old lion in him, and '^ out of the eater there came 
forth meat" 

II. There is one other lesson this riddle teaches us. It is 
this : Strength can be turned into sweetness. This lion, which 
had only lived to eat other animals, and to destroy life 
wherever he could find it, became, when he was dead, the 
home for some little insects, which went about finding sweets 
among the flowers and bringing them home to the hive. The 
lion's strength was gone, and in the place of it there was the 
bees' sweetness. 

It isn't very often, my dear children, that we see strength 
and sweetness combined. You see it sometimes among trained 
animals, such as dogs and horses. I have seen a little bit of a 
boy riding a great big horse — and the horse was just as gentle 
as a kitten. But when we have power and are very strong, we 
are apt to be rough and harsh. And it has been because 
certain people in the Christian Church have forgotten about 
the gentleness of Jesus, and have only thought of Him as the 
Judge of the world, that they have exalted the Virgin Mary 
with power, and have prayed to her in her sweetness and 
gentleness to intercede with her Divine Son on their behalf. 
David says, in one place, speaking of God, " Thy gentleness 
hath made me great." Think of the gentleness of God, who is 
omnipotent. When the English king, Edward III., captured 
the city of Calais in France, he was so angry with the citizens 
for holding out so long, that he threatened to bum the city 
and kill the inhabitants. Thereupon six of the principal 
citizens, tue burgomasters or aldermen, went before ihe king 
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with halters round their necks, begging him to hang them, 
but to spare the city. The king was for taking them at their 
word, and would have had them dangling in a few minutes 
from the nearest tree, but Edward's wife, Philippa, the queen, 
interceded for them and begged them off. And in very much 
the same way we all need to have around us gentle, kind influ- 
ences, to make us sweet and tender, and to keep our strength, 
or even our healthfulness, from becoming harsh and rough. 
Every man is the better for a true, pure wife's influence over 
him, and the boys of a family will never know until they have 
grown up, and are alone and away from home, how very much 
they have been benefited by the influence of their little sisters 
upon them. 

" Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness." 

Destroyers can become sustainers, and strength can be 
turned into sweetness. 

These are the two lessons we learn from Samson's riddle. 
Pray to God, my dear children, through Jesus Christ, that you 
may become of use in the world, and that you may be tender 
as well as strong — for sweetness without strength is weak, and 
strength without sweetness is incomplete ; but sweetness and 
strength is what God wants in the life and character of all His 
children. Jesus was called the Lion of the tribe of Judah, and 
yet He is the Lamb of God, who came to take away the sins 
of the world 
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XLIV. 
RUNNING AGROUND. 

"And £dling into a place where two seas met, they lan the ship 

aground." — Acts xxviL 41. 

WERE you ever on board a ship that ran aground? If 
you never were, let me tell you how it feds. Once 
on the Mississippi River, and once on the North River, I 
have been on board a boat which has got upon some bar 
and stuck fast there. Each time that I have got aground it 
has been in the night, and it has taken until noon the next 
day for the steamboat to get off the mud-bank, and to go 
upon her way again. One night when I was coming down 
from Albany to New York, all of a sudden the machinery 
stopped. Then I felt the bottom of the boat scraping on 
the bed of the river, just as a row-boat scrapes upon the 
sand when it lands upon the beach. It was a foggy night, 
but when we were up on deck we could see five or six other 
steamers which were in the same predicament. They were 
blowing oflf steam, and were tugging and straining to get 
away from the sand-bar. If you have ever seen a dozen 
flies stuck in molasses, or upon the "Catch-'em-alive-O" 
sticky paper, you have seen a picture of ships that have run 
aground. Now, there is only one of two things to do when a 
ship has run aground. Firsiy We can throw the cargo over- 
board. This will lighten the boat and let her float ofif; but 
then, think what an awful waste it is to destroy a whole cargo ! 
Or, Second, We can wait for a rise of the tide, in hopes that 
when it comes it will float our vessel. But perhaps even this 
will not lift us far enough. So that you see, in any case, it is 
a bad thing to run aground. 

Now, in this story where our text is found, we have given to 
us a fuU description of St. Paul's shipwreck at sea. He was 
being carried as a prisoner to Rome, having appealed to the 
Emperor Nero for protection fi*om the decision of Felix and 
Festus,— just as in these days a man may appeal from the 
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decision of a judge in any court, and may carry the matter up 
to the Supreme Court. There were soldiers to keep him, and 
a centurion or captain to direct the Roman soldiers 5 and 
altogether there was a large party on board. If you will read 
the twenty-seventh chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, you 
will see for yourselves what a long and tempestuous voyage 
they had, and how many adventures they met with, on their 
long and stormy journey to Rome. St Paul told the captain 
of the vessel, beforehand, that they would have a long and 
stormy voyage, and that they had better not set sail from 
Crete. But the captain thought that St. Paul was only a poor 
landsman who knew nothing about sailing, and only a Roman 
prisoner, whose opinion was not worth consulting, and so he 
set out on the voyage. Then they ran into a furious gale, 
and were tossed up and down the Mediterranean. It is 
interesting to notice what they did in this heavy gale. It 
lasted over fourteen days, and at last they gave up all hope of 
their lives. They put ropes and chains under the vessel to 
keep her from going to pieces, and they cast four anchors out 
of the stem, but it was all of no use. The great, heavy, 
lumbering grain vessel was filled with water and seemed to be 
setding down, and the sailors began to get into the life-boats 
to save themselves, when St. Paul said to the captain, or 
centurion, " Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved." This was a selfish, cowardly sort of thing for the 
sailors to do — ^this making for the boats to save their own 
lives. I remember once when I was on this same Mediterra- 
nean Sea, coming up from Naples to Genoa, that we were 
in a heavy fog, and were run into by a large vessel, and were 
cut down to the water's edge. The vessel was filled with 
Italian soldiers. It was a terribly dark and stormy night, and 
we were all upon deck, wondering what would come next, 
when all of a sudden the Italian soldiers seized the boats and 
began to go off in them. If the vessel had gone down we 
should all have been drowned like rats in a cage, for we had 
no means of escape left us. Well, just in this same way, the 
sailors on this vessel where St. Paul was, seized the boats, 
and were making oflf and were leaving the ship, when the 
apostle stopped them, and told the captain that he must save 
the boats and not let the sailors go. At last, after they had 
listened to St. Paul's cheering words of hope, and had heeded 
his advice, and had partaken of some food, they threw out 
their cargo of wheat, and hoisted the mainsail, and let go the 
rudder-bands, and made for the shore, to beach the boat and 
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then strike out for the land. And then the words of our text 
occur : " And falling into a place where two seas met, they ran 
the ship aground ; and the fore part stuck fast and remained 
unmovable, but the hinder part was broken with the violence 
of the waves/' Then some of the soldiers, — ^what mean, 
selfish fellows they were I — proposed that they should kill 
Paul and the other prisoners, for fear they should escape 
when they got to land, and run away as fast as their legs 
could carry them. But the centurion who had charge of the 
prisoners and the soldiers wanted to save Paul, so he gave 
command that they who could swim should go first to lead the 
way, and that the others should follow after as well as they 
could. So the brave ones who could swim struck out first for 
the shore, and the others followed — ** some on boards, and 
some on broken pieces of the ship. And so it came to pass 
that they escaped all safe to land." 

This is the story of St. Paul's shipwreck as given so 
graphically in the twenty-seventh chapter of the book of the 
Acts of the Apostles. Read it for yourselves, in your own 
Bibles, and you will see how wonderfully it is there described 
We can see it all for ourselves ! There is the old stranded 
ship, with the surf breaking over her ; there are the swimmers 
making their way through the waves ; there are the rest of the 
party clinging on to masts and spars of the vessel, and all 
landing safe and sound on the beach ; and, last of all, we see 
the barbarous people of the island on which they had struck, 
the island of Melita, coming down to the aid of the poor ship- 
wrecked party, and helping them to make a fire on the beach 
to warm themselves and dry their wet clothes. We can sec 
Paul hurrying about to get a bundle of sticks to make a fire 
with, and shaking off the snake which came out of the sticks 
into the fire ; and away on the sand-bar we can see the old 
ship buflfeted by the waves and going to pieces, on that 
spot on which she had run aground, where the two seas 
met. 

^^^ Running aground. ^^ This is our subject to-day. Now, 
it IS a bad thing to run aground with a vessel I It is a sad sight 
to see some grand vessel stranded on the rocks, or on the 
beach, and going to pieces there, when all the time she ought 
to be sailing free over the ocean. But, my dear children, I'B 
tell you what is a sadder sight than to see a ship aground. I^ 
is to see a human soul stranded and powerless ; it is to see 
a nature which ought to be sailing along over the Sea of Time 
to Heaven, stuck fast in the things of this world, — in some 
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bad habit, or course of life, which holds the soul fast, so that 
it is like a ship aground, and cannot move forward. Here 
we are, then, trying to make our way through this world, just 
as a ship beats out of a harbour, and sails on the ocean, and 
enters another harbour. There are rocks and bars and sand- 
banks and breakers around us at every turn. There are evil 
habits in pur souls, and our natures are weak and sinful, just 
like a leaky ship, and there are great and terrible temptations 
around us all. 

St. Paul says, in one place, that we must through much 
tribulation en^er into the kingdom of heaven. It seems as if 
this stormy voyage of St. Paul on the Mediterranean Sea was 
in some respects very much like our voyage of life. We don't 
know what is before us in life; we don't know what storms 
are to break upon us ; we don't know what our voyage is to 
be like. What, then, shall we do, to keep ourselves from 
running aground, and sticking fast and breaking in pieces? 
We must do these four things : — 

I. First of all, if w-e would avoid running aground, we must 
keep a steady course. How often, on board a steamer that is 
going out to sea, down the intricate channel of some harbour, 
we hear that word of command given by the pilot on the 
wheel-house — ^^ Steady,'' St. James says, in his epistle, that if 
we would receive the reward of our prayers we must ask with 
a steady faith, ** nothing wavering; for he that wavereth is 
like a wav« of the sea driven with the wind and tossed." In 
other words, if we want to keep on the direct way towards 
God and heaven, we must be willing and ready to steer a 
steady course, not turning to the right hand or to the left. 
The pilot of a vessel, you know, cannot go by any course he 
pleases; he must steer by his chart and must keep in the 
true channel. If he try any experiments, or disobey the 
cautions of his chart, and sail on the wrong side of the buoys, 
he must be prepared to get into trouble by surely running 
aground. Many a time I have gone down Boston harbour 
with the ocean steamers, and have watched the pilot on the 
wheel-house, and the helmsmen in the steering-room. The 
pilot gives the signal, and a bell is rung to the man in the 
steering-house, and an indicator marks upon a dial plate 
the words "starboard," "port," "steady." And in this way 
the great majestic steamer, minding her helm and the word 
of the pilot, keeps her course according to the chart and 
keeps from running aground. But the little fellows, — the 
sail-boats and sloops and light weights, — run across the 
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harbour ; because, since they don't draw much water, tbej can 
run pret^ much wherever they choose. 

Some time ago, down in the Chesapeake Bay, in America, 
the captain of an oyster shallop was going up the harbour to 
Norfolk after oysters. When he went down below, he called 
a coloured man he had on board, who was a landsman 
and didn't know anything about sailing, to take the helm. 
*' Now, Jim," said the captain, " do you see that bright star 
right in front of the foremast?'* " Yes, massah," replied Jim: 
" you mean dat ar bright fellow in front? " " Yes,'* said the 
captain, '' that bright star up there that looks like a caf s e]re 
in the dark. Well, now keep that star right in front of you all 
the time, steer by that star, and all will go well. Now, then, 
I*m going down below, and be sure you keep her steady.'' 
'* Yes, sah," replied the coloured man, '* you trust Dandy Jim 
from North Caroline." So the captain went down below for 
the dog-watch and took his nap. Meanwhile Jim got died of 
holding on to the tiller, and went forward to look at something 
shining there, over the bow of the boat, when all of a sadden 
the boat gave a lunge, and the sails jibed over, and as Jim 
was tr3ring to get things straight on deck, up came the captain 
to see how things were going on. ^* Hallo, Jim ! ** he cried, 
''what are you about? Where are you steering her to? 
Why, here's that star I told you to keep right in frrmt of 
the main-mast, away behind our stem.*' ''Bless um heart, 
massah," said Jim, "dafs nothing; we've sailed by him an 
hour ago." 

And very much in Ais same way, my children, we trifle 
with the helm, and let go the tiller, for the sake of looking at 
something shining around us, and forget to keep our eyes ev& 
looking steadily at the star we are to steer by, until we get out 
of our course altogether. There are many people who tiiink, 
with this coloured man on the oyster boat in the Chesapeake, 
that they have sailed fan away past the star they ought to steer 
by, when all the while they have only turned their back upon 
it, and are sailing in the opposite direction. Some boys, 
when they grow up, think it is not worth their trouble to keep 
the star in front of the foremast ; they don't read their BiUes, 
which is like consulting the chart, and they don't look oat iw 
the light ahead; and thus their course is a crooked one, 
something hke the way a fly flies, and before they know it 
they will run the ship agroimd, and will become stack fiaist and 
remain unmovable. 

The ancients used to talk a great deal about sailing between 
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Scylla and Charybdis. These were two great difficulties in the 
Mediterranean Sea, near Sicily. One was a rock, and the 
other was a whirlpool, and at times, when the sailors tried 
to avoid the one danger they would fall into the other ;. and 
in this way it has become a proverb, that in avoiding Scylla we 
may fall into Charybdis. 

And then, too, in trying to be Christians, we must keep a 
steady course, lest we run aground on truths which are only 
half truths. There was a ferryman once, away up in Canada, 
who used to row people over the St. Lawrence river at a 
certain place.^ He was an old hunter and trapper, and when 
the English missionaries came out there he became a Christian. 
Sometimes he used to have long arguments and talks with the 
people he carried over. There was one old hunter up there 
who, when he became a Christian, was very much troubled 
about the doctrine of faith and works. He didn't know which 
he ought to use, faith or works. Martin, the ferryman, used to 
hear his old companion talking in this way as he rowed him 
over the river, and he thought he would teach him a lesson. 
So he had his two oars painted, one with the word ** Faith," and 
the other with the word " Works." Then the next time his 
friend came to be carried over the ferry, when he got well out 
on the stream, he dropped one oar and pulled with the other. 
" What are you doing ? ** asked the trapper. ** I'm holding on 
to woiks alone," replied Martin. " Pull with the other oar," cried 
the trapper j '' we're only going round and round. We're not 
going forward one bit" So Martin dropped the oar marked 
"w£wb," and pulled with the one marked "faith." " Hold on," 
cried the trapper; ** now you're wrong, too. See, you're going 
round and round in the opix}site &ection. PuU with both 
oars." "Well, now," replied Martin, ^^ do you the same ; have 
faith and use works, and go straight forward ; don't go round 
and round with one oar only." 

Thus it is with us, my dear children. We must keep a 
steady course if we would keep from running aground. We 
must pull straight forward. This is our first lesson. 

II. Secondly : If we would keep from running aground, we 
must know our soundings. When that splendid steamer of the 
White Star Line, the Atlantic^ went ashore on the coast of 
Nova Scotia a few years ago, it was all because the captain 
didn't know where he was ; he didn't take enough soundings ; 
the lead wasn't dropped every few minutes; he thought he 
was further out at sea than he really was, and so that splendid 
steamer, wi^ all on board, went upon the rocks with a full 
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head of steam on, just as if she were well out at sea. My 
dear children, we must learn to know just where we are- 
just how far, or how near, we are to the rocks and headlands 
of danger. We must know ourselves ; we must know our own 
hearts ; we must sound ourselves, examine ourselves, and look 
into our own souls, to find out where we stand. ** If we say 
that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us." We are on dangerous ground without knowing it. 
How often we read in fairy stories of enchanted ground, where 
nothing could hurt people ; and - of dangerous ground, 
where they were in great need of being careful, for fear they 
might be caught by evil ones. Dangerous ground 1 Oh, my 
dear children, there is a great deal of this in the world ; it is 
around us at every turn. We are like sailors trying to beat up 
an intricate harbour. We must know the chart, and mind the 
pilot, and keep inside of the buoys ; and we must throw the 
lead overboard and sound often, to know where we really are. 
George Herbert, the dear old poet, says in one of his poems, 
in his quaint way: 

** By all means use sometime to be alone ; 

Salute thyself; see what thy soul doth wear t 
Dare to look in thy chest — for 'tis thine own — 
And tumble up and down what thou find'st there.* 

He calls our soul a trunk, a chest, like a sailor's chest ; and he 
tells us to open it and look into it, and not to be afiraid to 
tumble our thoughts and feelings up and down there. Yes, 
my dear children, we must know ourselves ; we must learn to 
look into our souls ; we must throw the line down, and find 
out how we stand and what we are doing. We must know 
where we are, if we would keep from running aground. Some 
time ago, on the coast of Norway, an English barque was in 
a heavy fog. The captain didn't know where he wasj he 
couldn't get a glimpse of the sun; he couldn't take an 
observation, and altogether the vessel was in a dangerous 
position. " Isn't it well mother don't know where we are ? " 
said the captain's little boy to him one morning at breakfast 
"Yes, my son, it is," replied the father; "but it would be 
much better for aU hands on board if we only knew where we 
were ourselves." 

My dear children, do you know just where you are? Do 
you think you* see your hearts as God sees them? Do you 
know what your temptations are ? Do you know what your 
evil habits are? Or are you all in a fog ? If you want to keep 
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from running aground and being dashed to pieces, you must 
know where you are ; you must take your soundings. 

III. Thirdly : If we would avoid running aground, we must 
beware of cross-currents. It was these opposite tides which did 
the work for St Paul's ship. One current took hold of the 
bow, and another took hold of the stem, and swung them round 
in opposite ways, and thus the ship was broken in pieces 
by these warring currents. Now, we must be very careful in 
life about these opposite currents. For instance, here is a boy 
who wants to be a Christian and honour his father and mother, 
and yet he likes to go with certain boys whose influence 
over him isn't good, simply for the sake of the fun those boys 
have. He wants to do right, and yet he wants to have a good 
time with those boys he knows his mother and father don't 
like him to go with ! He is like the ship in the place where 
two seas meet Now, we all meet these cross-currents in life ', 
and oh, how hard it is to keep out of them 1 We want to 
study our lessons, and yet we want to play; we want to 
serve Jesus Christ, and yet we want to please ourselves ; we 
want to keep from sin, and yet we like certain people who 
don't think it is wrong to do what we wouldn't dare to do • 
and it's a very hard matter to keep clear of these currents 
and eddies, which swing us round out of our course. Dear 
children, I remember what it was, when a boy, to feel these 
currents running by me very rapidly ; and oh, I know what i> 
is now to feel their influence ! It is like the dangerous undei- 
tow which we feel sometimes when we bathe in the surf. But 
we must keep out of their way, or we shall be like St. Paul in 
his voyage, and ** falling into a place where two seas meet," 
we shall run our souls aground. You know there is a saying 
about *' riding two horses, and coming to the ground between 
them." It's a hard thing to ride two horses — to have a foot 
on each of them, and yet to be able to keep on at all. And 
it's very hard to keep pur course straight and steady, if all the 
while we are tossed, first by one tide and then by the opposite 
one, and have our wills swung round all the while, first by 
one current and then wrenched about by another. Steady s 
the word. Beware of these cross-currents. 

IV. And then lastly: If we would keep from running 
aground, we must trust our pilot. When the pilot comes 
on board a vessel he takes full command, and the captain has 
nothing whatever to say. Then the crew must mind not the 
old commander, but the new one. The man on the look-out 
and the man at the wheel must each obey the commands of 

21 
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the pilot He has charge of the vessel now, and he akne 
will be answerable for her. And there must not be any 
disobedience on board. Every one must agree with die {Nbt 
Some time ago a schooner was sailing along Long Island 
Sound. The captain and the mate didn't get on well togedier. 
At last, when the mate suggested to the captain that he should 
steer the boat in a ceitain direction, the captain got very angrr, 
and, swearing at the mate, said, " You go down and uke 
care of your end of the vessel, and HI ta^e care of mine.*' 
'* All right," said the mate, and he went to the bow of the 
boat. Presently a splash was heard in the water, and the 
mate sang out : ^ Halloo, captain ! my end of the boat is 
anchored. How is your end coming on?" Now, we can't 
get on in this way, if we're Xxymg to serve our Lord Jesos 
Christ We mustn't try to manage our end of the boat. We 
must put our faith in our Pilot, and do idiat He bids us. 
When He comes into our souls we must give up the command 
to Him. The old captain oughtn't to rule any longer. S(xne 
time ago I was visiting a physician, who was ill. He was 
waiting for the doctor to come. **Why, doctor," said I, 
"you're a physician yourself. Why don't you treat yoursdf 
without calling in another ? " ** Ah," said he, " Fm si<i now ; 
I can't trust mjrself. I want to give myself up to anotha; I 
have no faith in my own skill now, I'm so weak. This sick- 
ness has taken away all my trust in mysel£" And that was 
the only thing for the poor sick doctor to da And, childreo, 
it's the only thing that we can do. You and I must give our- 
selves up to Jesus Christ our Saviour, and we must ask Him to 
take charge of us. Yes, day and night we must pray for His 
help: when we're tired, when we're tempted, when we're 
naughty, when everything seems to go wrong, all we can do is 
to pray to Christ to come and take charge of our souls, just as 
the pilot comes on board the vessel and keeps it firom running 
agroimd. Listen to this verse of a beautiful hynm to Chiistt 
which the poet Palgrave wrote for little children : 

** Be beside me in the night, 
Qose by me till monung light ; 
Make me gentle, kind, and tme^ 
Do what mother bids me do ; 
Help and cheer me when I ftet^ 
And foigive when I foiget" 

And now, in closing, let me say : Remember these lessons. 
If we would keep from running aground on the snares and 
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temptations of this life, we must do these four things : We 
must keep a steady course ; we must know where we are ; we 
must avoid cross-currents ; and we must obey our Pilot. And 
if we do these things we shall be brought at last to'that haven 
where we would be, safe and sound, and not on boards and 
broken pieces of the ship, as St. Paul's companions were when 
they were shipwrecked and the vessel was run aground. 
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XLV. 
CARRIAGES TO JERUSALEM 

''And after those days we took up our carriages^ and went vp to 

Jerusalem." — Acts xxi. 15. 

CARRIAGES to Jerusalem ! This sounds strangely. It 
reads as if the apostles were on a journey in these 
days, and having arrived at a railway station, found some 
carriages awaiting them there, and took up their line of travel, 
and went on the rest of the way to their journey's end. It is 
very difficult for us to take these words literally. How could 
the apostles take up their carriages? and what were their 
carriages to Jerusalem ? Now, the difficulty disappears when 
we remember that the word carriage, in the Bible, means 
baggage, packages, bundles ; or, as we call it, ** luggage." 
In the old Saxon, '^ luggage " was a word which meant some- 
thing that had to be lugged or carried about The word 
"lug" was from the Anglo-Saxon geluggian, to drag by the 
hair, or to haul and tug at something very heavy. In the 
same way the word ** carry "was derived from the old word 
cyren, to turn or bear away, and the word " carriage " meant, 
originally, the act of carrying or transportation, then the means 
of conveyance, and last of all, that which is carried. ** Car- 
riage " also means one's behaviour, or deportment, — ^the way a 
person acts or carries himself, — ^and sometimes it means the 
management or carrying on of a business. But in the Bible the 
word always means the bundles, packages, or load that one has 
to carry. Here are some of the places where we find the word 
used with reference to carrying bundles or burdens. " So they 
turned and departed, and put the little ones and the cattle and 
the carriage (or baggage) before them " (Judges xviii. 2 1). This 
was when the Danites robbed Micah, in the rough days of the 
judges. Then in the story of David's conflict with Goliath wc 
read that, when he arrived at the camp of the soldiers of Saol, 
where his brothers were, he '* left his carriage in the hands of 
the keeper of the carriage, and ran into the army and came and 
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saluted his brethren'' (i Sam. xviL 22). The prophet Isaiah, 
too, uses this same word to mean baggage, when he says, in 
speaking of the Assyrian invasion, '' at Michmash he hath laid 
up his carriages" (Isa. x. 28). And again, when the same 
prophet Isaiah is showing that the idols of Babylon could not 
save the nation, while God saved His people, he begins that 
wonderful forty-sixth chapter with these words : " Bel boweth 
down; Nebo stoopeth; their idols were upon their beasts, 
and upon their cattle : your carriages were heavy laden ; they 
are a burden to the weary beasts.*' So then, when St. Luke 
says in this fifteenth verse of the twenty-first chapter of the 
Acts, " We took up our carriages, and went up to Jerusalem," 
it doesn't mean that the apostles got into soft, easy-cushioned 
carriages, like our cabs and barouches of to-day, and were 
driven up along the turnpike from Csesarea to Jerusalem. It 
means just the opposite of this. It means that, instead of 
being carried over the difficulties in their way, they took up 
their difficulties, one by one, in their own hands, and went on 
their way towards Jerusalem. The carriages didn't take the 
apostles up ; it was the apostles who stopped and took up 
their carriages — ^that is, their bundles, packages^ and loads. 

This was the way it came about. St. Paul was on his way 
back to Jerusalem after one of his long missionary expeditions. 
He wanted to be there in time for the Feast of Pentecost, 
but he couldn't help halting on the journey, to see the 
different churches which he had planted. When he was at 
Miletus he sent up to Ephesus for the elders of the church to 
come and see him. You will read about this in the last part 
of the twentieth chapter of the book of the Acts. It is a very 
touching scene. Mter giving them a farewell message, he 
kneeled down with them on the beach, and prayed with them 
all. Then, we read, " They all wept sore, and fell on Paul's 
neck and kissed him, sorrowing most of all for the words 
which he spake, that . they should see his face no more." 
After this the vessel set sail, and after stopping at the different 
islands along the coast, the party arrived at Csesarea, and 
stayed at the house of Philip the Evangelist. Here they met 
a prophet named Agabus, who told St. Paul of a very un- 
pleasant time in the future. '' He took Paul's girdle and bound 
his own hands and feet, and said. Thus saith the Holy Ghost, 
so shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this 
girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles." 
Then they all begged St. Paul not to go up to Jerusalem, 
since this man Agabus had prophesied that there was going to 
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be trouble and persecution there. But they couldn't frighten 
St Paul away from his path of duty. He was not afraid of 
the lions in die way. He turned upon them and said, "What 
mean ye to weep and to break mine heart ? For I am ready 
not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the 
name of the Lord Jesus." So when they found that they could 
not turn the apostle from his resolution, they ceased, "saying, 
The will of the Lord be done." And then the words of our 
text appear, showing how St. Paul carried his point, and wec^ 
straight on his way through the trouble that was in store for 
him. Instead of being carried out of his way, to avoid his 
duty and the danger that was in it, he took up his burdens and 
went straight ahead. *' After those days," says St. Luke, ^ we 
took up our carriages, and went up to Jerusalem." The rest 
of the story came to pass according to the prophecy of the 
prophet Agabus. There was a terrible riot in Jerusalem, made 
by the Jews on account of St. Paul's preaching, and he was 
seized by the soldiers and carried off to the castle of Antonius, 
and afterwards was sent down to Caesarea under a military 
escort, to be brought before the Roman governor Felix. 

This, then, is the story of our text Now let us come 
back to our subject, which is about — Carrying our awn 
bundles, 

I. Well, then, the first thing we learn from this subject is 
this : We have all got bundles to carry. You know how it is 
in travelling. There are bundles and bags and packages 
which people take with them in their hands. There are a 
great many things which are hard to pack up in trunks. High 
hats and ladies' bonnets, and umbrellas, and canary-birds in 
their cages, and babies, cannot be packed up. We have to 
carry these in our hands. Gentlemen have hat-boxes and ladies 
have bandboxes ; or they wear their hats and bonnets, so that 
these articles are carried by being worn. How many things 
there are for us to carry in this world i First, when we are 
very little children, we carry our toys about with us wherever 
we go, and take them to bed with us when we go to sleep. 
Next, when we go to school we carry our books in straps and 
satchels, and the more books we can put together to cany 
to school, the bigger we think we are. Then, when we go 
to college, we carry one or two neat little Latin and Greek 
books in our hands ; and when we grow up, we cany things 
home to the family ; and I think he is a pretty poor kind 
of man who is ashamed to be seen with a bimdle — ^who is 
afiraid to take up his carriage, or package, for the children 
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or the family, and go on his way towards his Jerusalem-like 
home. Then think how much there is for a ship to carry, 
or for an army to carry with it on its march. The word 
"impediment" comes from the Latin ^^ impedimenta^' or the 
baggage which an army used to have in the old Roman days^ 
There used to be so much to carry that the baggage was 
the great hindrance, or impediment, to the march. Then, 
too, if you have ever moved often from house to house, 
or from city to city, as we ministers do, you will learn that 
three moves are equal to one fire ; for the amount of things 
which are lost, mislaid, or broken, are almost the same as if the 
house had been burnt But besides all these packages and 
bundles which we have to carry in our every-day life, we have 
duties and responsibilities to take up, which are }ust like 
bundles — big and little — ^which must be carried. When the 
old patriarch Jacob was dying and blessing his sons, he said 
of one of them, '* Issachar is a strong ass, crouching down 
between two burdens : and he bowed his shoulder to bear, 
and became a servant unto tribute.'' In the Eastern countries 
they load their camels and horses with bags and boxes and 
bundles, just as here men load up a dray or an express waggon. 
And this son, Issachar, Jacob said, was to be loaded with 
burdens and cares and responsibilities. It does seem as if in 
this world some people had more than their share of bundles 
and duties to carry. Some people dodge their duties, and 
won't carry their own bundles, and are unlike St. Paul's com- 
pany, who took up their packages and went up to Jerusalem, 
And then there are others who have very much to carry 
which doesn't belong to them. It is just like the wheelers 
and the leaders in a stage. Perhaps the '^ofif leader" and the 
"near wheeler/' as the driver calls them, have some sort of an 
understanding between themselves, — at least so it has often 
seemed to me, — ^by which the other poor horses do all 
the pulling, and the heaviest part of the work up-hill and on 
a level. Dear children, don't dodge yom: share of work. 
Don't let the other horses do all the pulling. Take up your 
share of the bundles and the duties ; and remember this first 
lesson of our subject, that in this world we have all got bundles 
to carry. 

II. The second lesson ot our subject is this: Every man 
must carry his own burden^ In St. Paul's epistle to the Gala- 
tians he says, V Bear ye one another's burdens, and thus fulfil 
the law of Christ" And then a few verses further on he says, 
"For every man shall bear his own burden." This means 
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that we ought to tiy to help others who need our help, 
because, after aU, when we have done our utmost to help 
them, every man will have enough to do to answer for himself. 
You know how it is when you are travelling in a large party : 
everybody wants to help every other body, and yet, as it is, 
each one has something of his own to carry. 

Some time ago I was going down to Mount Desert, in 
Maine. Among the different parties on the boat, there were 
seven ladies, old enough to know better, and apparendy all 
of them unmarried, who had one poor young man to take 
care of them. He bought them their tickets, and checked 
their trunks, and did everything for them, and moved, I 
should say, from eighteen to twenty-five bundles and packsqges 
from one end of the boat to the other, according to the 
view, and the way the sun was shining on those seven up-raised 
parasols. At last, when the boat arrived at Mount Desert, 
these seven ladies hurried off to the hotel, to secure good 
rooms, and left this unfortunate young man standing on 
the wooden pier, with a rampart of bags, shawl^bundles, and 
satchels around him. He was tall and thin, and his hat- 
ribbon was waving in the breeze, and at a distance he looked 
like a flag-staff in the middle of a fortification! Now, I 
wonder whether St Paul and St. Luke, and the rest of the 
apostles, left their baggage for some one else in the party 
to carry, when they arrived at the wharf at Caesarea ! Did 
they hurry off to get good rooms in the house of this old 
disciple of Cyprus, named Mnason, with whom they stopped ? 
And do you suppose, when they left his house, they left their 
bags about for him to gather up and send after them in a 
waggon ? Not a bit of it 1 St Paul was too self-reliant a 
man to do a thing like this. He never wanted other people 
to carry his bundles. He was a very helpful man. He 
was always able to take care of himself and then to help 
others. Besides this, he was a very courteous and polite man. 
He had been brought up well, and knew what good manners 
were. He quoted from one of the Grecian poets when he said 
in his first epistle to the Corinthians, '' Evil communicatioiis 
corrupt good manners." When he was shipwrecked on the 
island of Melita he fully appreciated the polite attentions di 
the chief citizen there, Publius, who, he says, ''received us 
and lodged us three days courteously.** In other words, St 
Paul knew how to take the world, and the men and women in 
the world. He was a great leader of people. And the secret 
of his great success in life was this — that he was never above his 
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work. He says he knew both how to be abased and how to 
abound ; he could go on horseback, or he could go on foot. 
He could ride in a Roman chariot and talk with Felix and 
Festus and Agrippa and all the great men, and he could come 
down to poor Onesimus, the runaway slave, or to the jailer at 
Philippi, or to those poor women who were always found in 
the churches which he established. 

So, then, we read that the apostles carried their own 
bundles up to Jerusalem. They had just been on a long 
missionary journey over the Mediterranean Sea and over 
Greece and Asia Minor. They were on their way to attend 
this feast of the old Jewish Church at Jerusalem, and they 
wanted to go to the city and to their friends there in true 
missionary style. Like the pilgrim with his staff in his hand 
and his bag over his shoulder, these brave apostles walked 
along the highway towards Jerusalem. I think I can see 
them now. First, there were the companions whom they met 
at Caesarea, the friends of old Mnason from the island of 
C)rprus. Then there were those friends of St. Paul whom we 
like, because we know they were so true to him, but of whom 
we know so very little : Sopater, a man from Berea, and 
Gaius, Tychichus, Aristarchus, and Secundus. Then there 
were those two young disciples, Timothy and Titus, who were 
full of their life-work, and were, no doubt, talking of. their 
plans and of the work that was given to them, one at Ephesus 
and the other in the island of Crete. Then came St Luke, 
the beloved physician, and the devoted friend and companion 
of the apostle Paul, — no doubt even then talking with the 
apostle about what they were to do next. Last of all <:ame 
the mules and beasts of burden with their drivers, Searing the 
tents and camp equipage, and all the things they had picked 
up on their way for the poor Christians at Jerusalem. 

I suppose St. Paul's companions who had witnessed some of 
the stormy events in his life, — when they had been in perils by 
water and in perils by land, in perils by robbers and in perils 
by their own countrymen,— couldn't help being anxious about 
this visit to Jerusalem, especially since the prophet Agabus 
had told them at Csesarea, when they landed there, after their 
voyage, that there was trouble ahead for St. Paul. Perhaps 
they held- back a little ; perhaps they walked slowly along the 
road, and dreaded to turn the corner which showed them in 
the distance the towers and minarets of Herod's palaces and 
fortresses; but St. Paul was not afraid. **The will of the 
Lord be done," was his motto ; and I think we can almost 
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feel the miKtaiy haste and march of this company, in these 
words by which St. Luke described this event : '^ And after 
those days we took up our carriages, and went up to Jeni- 
salem." 

So, then, my dear children, don't let any of us be abore 
carrying our own bundles and picking up pur own duties. 
There are some things we can do for others ; there are other 
things which every one must do for himself; — for, after all, 
every man must bear his own burden. 

III. The third lesson this subject teaches us is this: We 
must not be afraid of the difficulties in the way. It is one of 
the easiest things in the world to discourage people and to 
get discouraged. If you are going out fishing, and have got 
everything ready, and are expecting to have a good time, 
what a dreadfiil thing it is to meet some hoys on the way back, 
who laugh and wink at one another, and then tell you they hope 
you will have lots of bites, and no mosquitoes ! If you are 
on some mountain climb, and have gone off collecting minerals 
or specimens of plants, or fern leaves, how discouraging it 
is to have some one come back just as you are startisg 
out, and say, " Don't go ; you won't find anything " I Why, 
my dear children, the world is full of these discouraging 
people. They keep saying **2?^7" all the time. It is don't 
do Uiis, and don't do that : don't go there, and don't come 
here : don't try this thing, and don't try that. And it's a hard 
thing to keep one's will up in the face of all these difficulties 
and objections. See what St. Paul had to contend with. 
There were the elders at Miletus who said, " Don't leave us ; 
oh, don't go away firom Ephesus " ; and there was Agabus at 
Csesarea, with the disciples there, who said, '' Don't go up to 
Jerusalem ; there will be trouble there if you do. Please don't 
go." But St. Paul wasn't to be discouraged in this way. He 
put them all down, and triumphed over them, by his firm and 
resolute will, when he said : '* What mean ye to weep and to 
break mine hea^ ? for I am ready not to be bound only, but 
also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus." 
That stopped them ; and nothing but a firm, resdute wOl is of 
any avail in overcoming those who depress and discourage us 
so. 

In '' Pilgrim's Progress," Bunyan describes Christian, in one 
place, as meeting with great difficulties in the way of his taking 
up his carriages and going on in his path to Jerusalem. Here 
is the way he describes it; it is the very picture of those who 
put difficulties in one's path. ''Now when he was got up to 
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the top of the hill, there came two men running amain : the 
name of the one was Timorous and of the other Mistrust : to 
whom Christian said, Sirs, what is the matter ? You run the 
wrong way. Timorous answered that they were going to the 
city of Zion, and had got up that difficult place : but, said he, 
the farther we go, the more danger we meet with, wherefore 
we turned, and are going back again. Yes, said Mistrust, 
for just before us lie a couple of hons in the path, whether 
sleeping or waking we know not : and we could not think if we 
came within reach, but they would presently pull us in pieces. 
Then said Christian, You make me afraid ; but whither shall 
I fly to be safe ? To go back is nothing but death : to go 
forward is fear of death and life everlasting beyond it I will 
yet go forward ! So Mistrust and Timorous ran down the hill, 
and Christian went on his way.*' 

Now, then, my dear children, there are difficulties and trials 
and duties and burdens in our way all the time. They are 
Hke the lions in the path, which frightened back Mistrust and 
Timorous. 

" There are briars besetting every path. 

Which call for patient care ; 
There is a cross in every lot, 

And an eaqjiest need for prayer ; 
But a lowly heart that leans on Thee 

Is happy anywhere." 

Shakespeare, when he is describing Lady Macbeth as striving 
to arouse her husband's will so that he may murder the old 
king Duncan, among the other names by which she taunts him, 
calls him this : ** Infirm of purposed How many of us are 
infirm of piu-pose ! How many of us turn when we meet with 
discouragements and discouragers like Mistrust and Timorous ! 
How many of us would have said to Agabus at Caesarea, ''Well, 
after all, perhaps you are right ; it looks so very stormy ahead 
that we will unpack our trunks and stay here at Caesarea awhile. 
It's so comfortable here. We won't take up our carriages and 
go up to Jerusalem just at present" Dear children, don't be 
infirm of purpose when you kni?w you are right. Don't be 
discouraged when you know it is yotu- duty to go on in the 
way marked out for you. Don't be turned back from your 
padi of duty, because the discouraging people around you say, 
** It's of no use : don't — don't go on your way to Jerusalem." 
Rise above it all, and say with St Paul, '' What do you mean 
by all this sort of thing?" and then take up your bundles as 
he did, and say <' Good-bye, Caesareal good-bye, poor old 
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Agabus. You can't frighten me. We're going up to Jerusalem 
after all." 

IV. The fourth and last lesson this subject teaches us is— 
that rest comes at the end of the Journey. It wasn't veiy long 
before St. Paul was back again at Ca&sarea, with a whole troop 
of Roman soldiers in charge of him. I suppose old Agabus 
frowned and looked very wise and said, '* Just as I expected ; 
just what I told you, Paul !" And it wasn't very long before 
St. Paul was on his way back to Rome to be tried before the 
emperor Nero. And the elders at Miletus probably nodded 
to each other and said, *' Just what we said, you know." And 
then he was set free again, and was back in the old countiy of 
Syria once more, before he was taken finally to Rome to be 
beheaded ! His rest was a long way ofi^ but it came at 
last, when he looked forward with such joy to it, and wrote 
to his young disciple and companion in travel, Timothy, 
and said : '^I am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand" You know that verse of the hymn 
we sometimes sing : 

" Rest comes at length, though life be long and dreary | 
The day must dawn and darksome night be past; 
All journeys end in welcome to the weary, 
And heaven, the heart's true home, wUl come at last" 

What a feeling of rest there is after a long walk, when we 
haye been tramping for miles through the forests and down the 
mountain-sides, or along the cliffs of the sea-shore, on one of 
the first cool days of autumn. How good it seems to sit before an 
open fire on the hearth, tired and sleepy, and glowing all over 
with that feeling of health which comes from the stirred-up 
blood. We think of the day that is gone, and of all that we 
have done in it, and then we look forward to the new work of 
the coming day. Well, my dear children, I think that is the 
very picture of the rest of heaven, that rest which remaineth 
for the people of God. It isn't lazy rest we are to have, bat 
healthful rest, that will fit us for the new duties of the other 
world. It is like the rest and the welcome St. Paul and his 
companions had when, after carrying their burdens up the 
high-road to the city's wall, they laid them down at last. For 
this is the way in which St. Luke describes their arrival : ^ And 
when we were come to Jerusalem, the brethren received as 
gladly." 

Sainte-Aldegonde, the great leader of the Netherlandors in 
their struggle for liberty, the man who carried on the worit 
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after William of Orange died, had written upon his shield as 
his motto, ^^ Repos AUleurs'* (Rest elsewhere). The name of 
the state of Alabama means, ** Here we may rest." When the 
first settlers in America drove the Indians into their wilder- 
nesses and everglades, one of their chieftains took a party of 
his tribe miles and miles away from the white men, and, driving 
his tent pole into the ground, exclaimed, " Alabama " (Here 
we may rest). But, like a great many other people who drive 
their stakes firmly down into the soil of this world, he was mis- 
taken. 

There is an old legend in Church history which says that a 
Jewish teacher, named Rabbi Judah, and his brethren, the 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, sat in the Temple on a .feast day, 
disputing about rest. One said it was to have attained suffi- 
cient wealth, yet without sin ; the second, it was fame and the 
praise of all men ; the third, it was the possession of power to 
rule the state ; the fourth, that it consisted only in a happy 
home ; the fifth, that it must be in the old age of one who is 
rich, powerful, famous, surrounded by children's children ; the 
sixth, that all these things were vain unless a man kept all the 
ritual law of Moses. Then Rabbi Judah said, " Ye have all 
spoken wisely, but one thing more is necessary : he only can 
find rest who to all these things addeth this, that he keepeth 
the traditions of the elders." There sat in the court a fair- 
haired boy, playing with his lilies in his lap, and hearing the 
talk, dropped them with astonishment from his hands, looked 
up and said, '* Nay, fathers, he only loveth rest who loves his 
brother as himself, and God with his whole heart and soul. 
He is greater than wealth and fame and power, happier than a 
happy home, happy without it, better than honoured age, he is 
a law to himself and above all tradition." The doctors were 
astonished. They said, ** When Christ cometh shall He tell us 
greater things ? " And yet they did not know that that very 
child was Christ. For this doing God's will, after all, is the 
only true rest which we can have in this world. There is no 
peace or rest to the wicked; they die with a dread and a 
terrible fear settling down upon them, as Judas did when he 
threw down the money and rushed out and hanged himself. 
They cannot have that peace which passeth all understanding — 
that which the world cannot give and cannot take away. And 
it was the knowledge of this rest, and the possession of this 
peace, which enabled St. Paul to say, " The will of the Lord 
be done," and then to give the order to his companions for 
every man to take up his own burden, and not shrink from 
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his duty, and take the " forwazd — ^maich *' step along the 
highway to Jerusalem. 

Remember this text, then, aboat the carriages to Jerasalem. 
Don't forget these lessons: We have all got burdens to 
carry ; every one must carry his own burden ; we must not be 
afinaid of the difficulties in the way ; and the rest comes at tiie 
joume/s end. 
^ There is a certain kind of chemical writing whidi disappears 
\ on paper, but which will be brought out when exposed to fire ; 
just so it is with us in learning these lessons in life; I want 
you to get these truths written in your minds and consciences, 
and then, by-and-by, when you get nearer to the fire of life 
and its reality, the warm experiences you may meet there will 
bring the old writing out. Pray to Jesus Chnst, your Saviour, 
to make you true, brave boys and girls ; ask Him to give yoa 
strength to do your duty cheerfidly in that state of life to which 
He has been pleased to call you. Don't be afiraid of anything 
but sin. Don't shirk your duties ; don't let other people do 
for you those things you know you ought to do yourself; don't 
be ashamed or afraid to carry your own burdens ; and when 
you know it is your duty to go right on in the way laid out far 
you, don't halt on the way, or grumble about the bundles yoa 
may have to carry, but say, wi^ the aposdes of old, "The will 
of die Lord be done," and spring to your work. 

A little boy was once asked if he wasn't afraid to go through 
a graveyard at night. He said in reply, "I'm not hsdf so afiraid 
of the dead people as I am of the living, and when I b^in to 
think about it aU, it's a great deal easier and quicker to run 
through the graveyard, than to run back into it again." Be sure 
you're right, then go ahead; and though others may say, I 
wouldn't, or don't go, or the road's hard, or the sun's hot, nse 
above them all, as St Paul did when he bid them all good-bye 
at Caesarea, and took up his carriages and went tp to 
Jerusalem 1 
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XLVI. 
THE FOUR-FACED CHERUBIM. 

I. THE FACE OF A LION. 
''The face of a lion." — Ezekiel L la 

THE verse where this text is found is a long and hard one 
to remember. But I am going to make four sermons out 
of it, and in this way we will build up its meaning, just as you 
build up a house out of blocks, with four sides to it. To-day 
we are only going to build up one side, and therefore we will 
only take one fourth part of the whole verse. 

We are going, then, to talk about the cherubim, or the 
strange living creature which the prophet Ezekiel saw in a 
vision, or dream, when he was a prisoner on the banks of the 
river Chebar in Chaldea. You know people like to go to 
shows and museums to see curiosities. Some time ago Bamum, 
the great showman, had a woolly horse. Nobody knew where 
he came from or anything about him, but he had wool like a 
sheep, instead of having short hair like a horse, and ever so 
many people went to see him. Then he had the Siamese twins, 
and a woman with a heavy black beard, and giants and dwarfs, 
and fat boys and thin men, and a happy family of all kinds of 
animals in a cage together, and a sea-lion, and a whale that 
was harnessed up to a sort of boat and pulled little Commodore 
Nutt around in a great tank full of water ; and people went to 
see all these curiosities, just because they were so curious. 
Nobody would pay money to see a woolly sheep, or common 
horses, or cows in a field ; or to see a tnan with a beard. We 
can see these things any day of our lives. But people like 
to see curious men and women and strange-looking animals, 
like the hippopotamus, who opens his square jaws at you when 
the keeper taps him on the mouth with his cane, and then 
throws his head back and yawns at you out of the water ; or 
the old ourang-outang, or man-monkey, who seems made on 
purpose to do funny things and make people laugh. There 
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was a man once, in London, who advertised in the papers, 
and by handbills on the wall, that he would put himself into a 
quart bottle. The hall in which he was to perform this won- 
derful trick was crowded with people many hours before "the 
time of the performance. But of course he could not do it, 
and when he appeared upon the stage he said that was only his 
way of bringing crowds of people together to hear a lecture he 
had. 

We all like to hear and see curious men and animals and 
wonderful things ; and now I am going to preach four sermons 
about this wonderful living creature, with its four faces — this 
cherubim which the prophet Ezekiel saw. But here some one 
may say, " Oh, nobody knows what this living creature really 
was ; and how can we find any lesson out of this Bible curio- 
sity ? " Now, then, let us see, my dear children, if we cannot 
get four sermons out of this four-faced cherubim, with plenty of 
lessons for us all 

Well, then, you know in fairy stories and old legends we 
continually read about dragons and goblins and great ugly 
creatures that never existed, and that no one could ever see 
in the fields or menageries now-a-days. In the Apocrypha, or 
that portion of the Bible between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment which is not considered the inspired word of God, there 
is a story about an idol named Bel, and a dragon, which the 
Babylonians worshipped. Tliis story tells us that Daniel (the 
same Daniel who was thrown into the den of lions) took pitch 
and £Eit and hair, and seethed them together, and made lumps 
out of them, and put them into the dragon's mouth, so that he 
burst in two. And yet, even if we don't believe these things, 
we like to read about them. There, for instance, is " Pilgrim's 
Progress.'' It is full of stories about giants and monsters and 
evil spirits ; but then we know these things are only symbols 
or images of truth. Then We read in ancient history about 
the Cyclops, or giant men with one eye in the centre of their 
foreheads ; and about the minotaur, or mammoth bull, in the 
island of Crete ; and about the centaurs, or half men and half 
horses. But, my dear children, the most wonderful living thing 
that ever was thought of by any one in fairy story or the 
old fables, comes very iax short of this strange cherubim. Let 
me tell you about it. Ezekiel, the Jewish prophet, was in 
captivity in the land of Chaldea, and one day, as he was sitting 
by the banks of the river Chebar, no doubt thinking about his 
old home, he had a vision ; just as you sometimes fall asleep and 
have a dream, which seems so real to you that when you awake 
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you can't believe you have only been asleep. Well, Ezekiel 
had this dream or vision. He saw a whirlwind or cloud of 
dust come out of the north, and there were dark, heavy clouds 
and a flame of Are in it. This must have looked like a huge 
piece of blazing fireworks moving straight across the dark sky. 
But now listen to the account of this living cherubim in the 
midst of the flame. I am not going to tell you all that the 
prophet said about it : that would keep us too long. I shall 
only tell you a little of what he said. He saw, then, four of 
these living creatures, and every one had four faces and every 
one had four wings. The sole of their feet was like the sole 
of a calf s foot ; that is, it was a hoof. They had the hands of 
a man under their wings on their four sides. Two wings were 
joined together and two wings covered their bodies. Then 
there were wheels and rings and burning brass and coals of fire 
and smoke. They went like a flash of lightning across the 
heavens. Moreover, they had four faces — the face of a lion, 
the face of an ox, the face of an eagle, and the face of a 
man. 

Now, there are two other places in the Bible where we read 
about this cherubim. One is in the book of Exodus, where 
Moses tells us how Bezaleel, the man who made the ark, or 
chest, of the covenant, carved out two cherubim, with wings 
touching each other, over the Holy Place. The other is in 
the book of the Revelation of St. John (some people call it 
" Revelations," but that is wrong), where we read about four 
living creatures who were before the throne of God. There 
we read that the first beast, or living creature, was like a lion, 
the second was like a calf, the third had the face of a man, and 
the fourth was like a flying eagle. This is all that the Bible 
tells us about the cherubim. It must have been a very curious 
and mysterious being. We cannot imagine how it looked, or 
know all that it was meant to teach the prophet Ezekiel. But 
it teaches us all one great lesson. It is this. God wants His 
children to be full of life and activity for Him. He does not 
want any laziness, either here on earth or among His angels in 
heaven. He does not want the living beings who are to be 
around His throne, and are to do His will, to be sleepy, onesided 
creatures. He wants them to be full of life and activity : as 
full of it as children are when they are let out of school at 
recess-time ; as full as a Leyden jar is, when it is charged and 
filled with electricity. The cherubim, as it went flashing 
through the heavens, had four kinds of life in it : the life the 
lion leads ; the life the ox leads ; the life the eagle leads, and 

22 
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the life of man. And in this same way God wants us to 
have in our characters and lives the ^e, or the character, of 
the lion ; the face, or likeness, of the ox ; the &ce of die eagle, 
as well as the character of man. This, then, is the lesson 
which the prophet^s vision of the wonderful cherubim teaches 
us. 

Now we come to-day, in this first sermon about the four* 
faced cherubim, to the first of these faces — the face of a lion. 
And this face of the lion teaches us two lessons. 

Firsts It teaches us a lesson of activity. Some animals are 
quiet and do not move about much. Look at the cattle in 
a field. They move about slowly ; they always walk just as 
if they were to live for ever. They do not run about a field 
as horses do. There is an animal in South America called 
the sloth, simply because he is so lazy. He curls himself up 
in a tree, and never moves except when he cannot ]ielp 
moving. In the Zoological Gardens, London, there is a large 
bird-house filled with all sorts of birds. There are eagles 
and hawks and great vultures, who fly about all over the 
place; and up in the trees you will see a whole family of 
owls, who appear never to move off their perches, but sit all 
day and do nothing but blink their eyes. Animals have 
character in their faces just as truly as men and women have. 
The bear tells you by his look that he is sullen ; the fox tells 
you that he is sly ; the mule says by his looks, " I am obsti- 
nate," just as truly as if this were labelled on him, like 
the labels of an apothecary; the ox tells you he is patient 
and quiet ; and the lion, as he moves through the desert, or 
paces up and down his cage, has the look of a creature that is 
active and brave. The lion knows perfecdy well all the ground 
about his den. He goes over it in the night-time. Sometimes 
he goes for many miles, in order to know every tree and swamp 
and hollow place, just as a gardener knows all about his 
garden. He sleeps in the day-time, and roars and travels 
about at night, in order to hunt his food. And he goes his 
rounds as regularly as the hands of a dock go round its fiure, — 
just as carefiilly as a watchman, or a policeman, goes on his 
beat at night. Goats and sheep and rabbits are active, bat 
this is only when they feel inclined; they have no such regularity 
about their lives as the lion has in his business-like activity. 
Some time ago I went down into the vaults of one of our great 
safe-deposit buildings. You know people buy and hire boxes 
or drawers in these vaults, where they keep their valuables. 
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Sometiiiies it is jewellery they have ; sometimes it is papers and 
precious docmnents, which they put in these drawers for safe- 
keeping. The president of the institution went along and showed 
me the place where the watchman walked every night. At the 
end of every hour he has to be at a certain place where there 
is a watch to be wound up, and if he is not in that part of the 
building to wind it up at the proper time, it will be a tell-tale 
to him in the morning, and will let the superintendent know 
that he has not done his duty. It will not do for him merely 
to walk up and down one side of the place ; he must walk all 
the way round. He mustn't frisk about only when he feels so 
disposed, as the goats do when they are active ; he must be 
regular in his activity, as the lion is. And, my dear children, 
we should try to be like the lion in this respect. How many 
people there are in the world who don't know what to do with 
themselves ! They are not very much in earnest about things 
of this world ; they are not in earnest about the world to come. 
They live like butterflies, or foolish grasshoppers, who have a 
good time to-day, but take no thought of the morrow. They 
call having a good time " killing time," as if time were an 
enemy ; forgetting that hymn so dear to the Christian heart, 
which says, — 

" And &st as my minutes roll on, 
They bring me but nearer to Thee." 

People of this kind are active enough, but what do they 
have to show at the end of the year? The year is burned 
out just as a candle bums, — sputters, flickers, and goes out. 
People in the world are active, but how few there are who 
have the lion's resolute, systematic, determined activity ! He 
is a great, noble, kingly beast David says in one of the 
Psalms, " The lions roaring after their prey do seek their meat 
from God." There is nothing trifling or small about the lion. 
He sets us a great example in his activity. It is his business 
to support himself and his family on the lower animals, just as 
we pay our butchers to kill sheep and oxen and poultry for us. 
He does not delight in playing with his victims, as the tiger 
and the cat do. He is tiioroughly in earnest in his business of 
killing. He kills his enemies like a kingly warrior, in an open 
and fair way. In Africa the Hottentots try all kinds of ways 
to catch him, by la3ning snares for him. But he does not seem 
to surprise them by lying in wait for them. If they come 
in his way, he will fight, but he won't go out of his way for 
them. They know his habits, and they watch for him. They 
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know he will not stay in his den doing nothing, or a a w fiu g 
about like a sneak-thie£ They know he is a r^;alar watch- 
man, treading his rounds at r^;u]ar times, and so they watdi 
for him and kill hinL And the *' £Eice of the lion " in this 
wonderful cherubim, as it went flying across the sky, means 
this same prompt and regular activity. God wants aU His 
children to be thoroughly alive for Him. The angels crowd 
around God's throne and fly to do His wilL They love 
to do it ; they are in a hurry to do it. Just think oi that, 
now ! How many of you hurry — not to your kite, marbles, 
or baseball grounds — ^but how many of 3rou hurry to run 
errands for your parents? Well, the angels are God's mes- 
sengers ; they go on His holy errands ; they never say ^ I am 
going presently," they go direcdy. Why, look at tiie arch- 
. angel Gabriel God told him to take a message to the project 
Daniel in Babylon, and he went, oh, how quickly! There 
was the face of die lion about him when he went flying 
through space, just as the cherubim went He passed by 
other worlds and sims and S]rstems, he flew through all the 
stars of the Milky Way, and came at last within si^ht of the 
planet Earth. It must have seemed just like a speck to him 
at the first Then it grew larger and larger, until the shadow 
of the light made it appear darker and darker ; and at last, as 
Daniel himself says, about the time of the evening oblation, or 
prayer-time, the man Gabriel, whom he had seen bef<xe in a 
vision, touched him on the shoulder, and told him that he had 
come with a message from God in answer to his prayer. 
Think how swifdy Gabriel must have flown to do God's will, 
and carry the message to His servant, all the way from 
Heaven to Babylon ! 

This, then, is the first lesson which the &ce of the lion 
teaches us. God wants us to be active for Him. He gives ns 
eyes to see with, ears to hear with, hands to handle with, feet 
to walk with, and He wants all these to be used for Him. 
You know if we don't use a thing it will spoil. If you boy a 
wooden bucket which is made on purpose to hold wata, and 
then put it in the sun without any water in it, it will come to 
pieces. If you keep only a very litde water in a large tin 
which is meant to hold a great deal of water, it will rust the 
tin. If you build a locomotive, or a steamboat, and then let 
them stand in the sun and the rain without ever using die 
machinery, it will rust to pieces. And, just in the same war, 
there are many people who tie up all their good traits of 
character, as old Egyptian mummies are strapped g^^d 
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bandaged together. Their souls go to rust, they wither 
away and shrivel up, because they are not active for God, and 
have not anything to do for Him. 

Remember, then, that activity is the first thing which the 
face of the lion teaches us. 

The second lesson which the face of the lion teaches us is 
— Courage, We all like to read about brave, strong men. 
Look at King Richard the First. They called him Cceur de 
Lion, or " Him of the Lion Heart." He swung a tremendous 
battle-axe, and was a terrible fellow, as he came tearing down 
among the Mohammedans with their thin linen turbans. But 
then this is not the greatest kind of strength. They used to 
think so in olden times. The man who could shake the 
heaviest lance or spear, or throw the largest stone, or wear the 
heaviest armour, was considerjed the greatest man. And when 
two armies met, they fought just like wild beasts. One army 
would stand up and cut the other army into pieces, just as a 
butcher cuts up chops upon a meat-block. But as the world 
has become more and more Christianized, men have found 
out that there is something better than mere animal strength. 
The world has found out that there is some better way of 
settling disputes than by merely fighting over the question. 
The pen is mightier than the sword ; and moral courage, or the 
strength to do right, is a great deal better than merely animal 
courage. There are plenty of men who would stand up on a 
battle-field where the shots are whizzing and the great cannon- 
balls are flying, who would be afraid to stand up for the right, 
if it was an unpopular thing to do; or to be owned as a disciple 
of the Lord Jesus, if their Mends and comrades laughed at 
them. Some years ago, in Kentucky, there was a brave, rough 
old revival preacher, named Peter Cartwright. He used to 
preach just what he believed, and was never afraid of speaking 
out his mind. One day General Jackson, who was then a 
candidate for the presidency of America, went to church to 
hear him preach. Just as the old minister was about to an- 
nounce his text, one of the elders of the church walked up into 
the pulpit, and whispered in his ear that since they had so great 
a man present as General Jackson, he had better not preach 
as plairdy as usual. Old Peter Cartwright heard the elder 
through, and then answered back in a loud tone, so that every 
one in the church could hear, " What do I care for General 
Jackson ! He will be lost just like any other sinner if he doesn't 
repent and love Jesus Christ.*' In the days of Louis XL, of 
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France, there was a brave old monk, named Millard, who 
used to rebuke the king in public for his vices* One day, 
while he was preaching to a crowd of people in Paris, a 
messenger from the king with half a dozen of the royal guard 
appeared on the scene to stop him. The messenger told him 
that the king said if he didn't change his tone he would have 
him thrown into the river Seine. " Tell him," replied the (Hd 
monk, *'that I shall get to heaven sooner by water than he with 
all his post-horses." And the crowd would not let the soldiers 
hurt the preacher. Here is one story more. In the days of 
the Roman republic there was a celebrated king and warrior 
named Pyrrhus. He was king of a little country called 
Epirus, which was a part of Greece. He was very anxious to 
get the Romans over to his side in a war which he was then 
waging. The Romans sent out an ambassador to him named 
Fabricius. The Roman people at that time were very plain 
and simple in their way of living, for Rome was a republic 
something like the United States, only they had two presidents 
at a time, whom they called consids. Pyrrhus thought he 
would do all in his power V) make a great effect upon the 
ambassador's mind and gain him over to his side. So the first 
day he spent in the camp of Pyrrhus, a grand entertainment 
was given in his honour. The plain Roman had never before 
seen so much grandeur and such style oi Uving. There were so 
many things to eat and drink, and such splendid cups and 
vessels of silver and gold, that he could hardly eat anything. 
At last, when it was all over, some Ethiopian slaves appeared, 
bringing the ambassador quantities of presents of gold and 
silver plate and vessels. But Fabricius declined them all, 
saying he was not allowed by his government to receive any 
presents. The next day Pyrrhus thought to himself, "Now 
I'll frighten him into my terms." The Grecians used to fight 
in those days with elephants, and it appeared that Fabricus 
had never seen an elephant. So while they were dining 
together on the second day, all of a sudden a dreadful noise 
was heard; the screens which were around the table dis- 
appeared, and three large elephants, with torches in their 
trunks, marched up to the table, and flamed their lights aboat. 
It had been arranged by Pyrrhus that when the elephants 
should appear, he and his guests should run, as if in tenor.* 
But FabriciuB sat at his place, with the elephants maTr-hing 
around the pavilion, and only remarked to Pyrrhus when he 
returned, ** You no more fiighten me with your beasts to-day, 
than you moved me with your bribes yesterday." 
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My dear children, we may not have great strength of body, 
as the lion has, but we can have, in. our way, something of his 
splendid courage. We can stand up against sin and tempta- 
tion, and have moral courage not to be afraid to do right, as 
the lion has courage not to yield, but to die fighting. When 
Louis XVI., king of France, was taken prisoner in the 
beautiful palace of the Tuilleries by the infuriated mob who 
4)ut him to death on the guillotine, he had a body-guard 
of soldiers, known as the Swiss Guard, who stood to the very 
last defending the palace, and died, fighting till there wasn't 
one left. And the great sculptor, Thorwaldsen, cut out of a 
rock at Lucerne in Switzerland, in memory of these brave men, 
a mammoth lion, pierced with an arrow and dying, and yet 
with his noble great paw holdmg on to the French shield, and 
trying to cling to it to the very last. Think how the martyrs 
went joyfully to death for the love they bore to their Lord. 
They didn't think about their tortures or the pain of dying. In. 
the ^venth chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews there 
is a long account of the faith and courage of God's servants. 
There we read, " They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
were tempted, were slain with the sword : they wandered 
about in sheepskins and goatskins ; being destitute, afflicted, 
tormented." But they knew God would take their souls from 
their burning bodies; they knew they would look down 
on their poor bodies tied to the hot stake, just as Elijah 
looked down from his chariot of fire, taking him straight 
to God, upon poor Elisha, who was left behind. If we 
are only Christians, we ought not to be afraid of anything but 
sin. We oughtn't to fear death. Jesus said, **Fear not 
him who killeth the body, and after that hath no more 
power to hurt. But I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear : 
Fear Him who, after He hath killed you, hath power to cast 
both body and soul into hell; yea, I say unto you, fear 
Him." That is, we must be afraid of Satan's power and 
our own sinful, evil wills. 

And now let me close this sermon with one story more — 
a story I heard once when I was a little boy, and which I 
have never forgotten, and which I do not want you to forget 
There was, some time ago in England, a dear old clergyman, 
who had a beautiful rural church, very old and overgrown with 
ivy. His daughter used to teach a class of boys in church, 
long before there was anything like our present Sunday- 
schools. Every one loved the dear old minister, he was 
so good and kind. Sometimes he used to come into church 
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before service time, and tell the different classes stories. The 
children would watch to see the old man coming, and 
then some of them would run along the shaded path that 
led to the church porch to meet hun and take his hand, 
and beg him to come and tell tfiHr class a story. And 
the old man would pat them on the head, and kiss the 
little ones, and say, '* Well, well ! Let me see, whose turn is 
it now?" One Sunday afternoon it came round to his 
daughter's turn to have a story, and when the boys were all 
around him, he leaned his chin on his cane and told them 
this story: — "One very warm afternoon, as I was sitting in 
my study window, I heard you children coming along to 
church, and I fell asleep with your voices ringing in my ear. 
I dreamed that I was in a boat all alone; the water was 
very rough and boisterous, and the sky was angry and stormy, 
and I was afraid I should go down. Suddenly, it seemed 
as if some angel took hold of my little boat, for in a few 
minutes I found myself in perfectly still water. I was in 
a coral grove ; the water was calm and blue, and I could look 
far down into the depths below, and see the pearl shells down 
there on the reef. I saw children pla3dng upon the shore; 
they were dressed in white, and each one had a red sash 
round his waist and a silver cross round his neck. I heard 
a bell ringing in the distance, and saw the children going 
into church. ' What place is this ? ' I asked, as the children 
came flocking round my boat on the sand. ^This is the 
Island Home of the Good Shepherd,' said a tall boy named 
Angelo. *We are all under the care of a dear teacher 
named Pastor. Once we belonged to a wicked master, 
but our Good Shepherd died to save us from his power, 
and Pastor teaches us all about heaven and sin and the 
life everlasting. We wear this blood-red sash because the 
Good Shepherd shed His blood for us. We wear this cross 
round our necks because it is the sign that we are His 
faithful soldiers and servants. But here come Pastor and 
Guido and Stephen, our three teachers.' And I was welcomed 
by them all, and went with them into church. Then, after 
service, they showed me the schoolroom, and the garden 
where the children worked; and I stayed with them» as 
it seemed to me, many days. But I saw they were not 
all obedient to Pastor, though Angelo, the oldest boy, tried 
hard to set them a good example. I saw three boys named 
Wa)rward and Slothful and Timid, who pouted about the 
work they had to do, and spoke cross words to Angelo when 
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he reproved them. ' We don't want to work ; we want to 
have a good time: what's the use in minding such hard 
rules ? Why can't we do as we want ? ' * That's so,' said 
a voice from a boat near by, — for they were standing by 
a curve in the shore, — * That's so : get in my boat, and we 
will go a-fishing; I am a fisherman.' 'No,' said a little 
girl named Bella; *you haven't any sash, and you haven't 
any cross, and Pastor told us never to listen to any one who 
tempted us to go away.' *Who cares for such things?' said 
the fisherman. * Jump in ! jump in ! ' * Let us go,' replied 
Wayward, and he and Slothful put Timid and little Bella 
into the boat, and they pushed off. There was a fine, large, 
noble-looking boy standing near them, named Courage. 
When he saw what was done, he ran to the boat-house, 
where there was a large bell, and rang it violently, with 
all his might. This soon brought all the boys together. 
' Boys,' cried Courage, 'who'll go with me after that villain of a 
fisherman ? He is a servant of our old master the evU one ; 
see, he is frightening the children now.' And as he said this, 
they heard the black fisherman laughing, and shouting ' Now I 
have caught you I now I have caught you ! ' Then he rocked 
the boat so wildly that they almost feH into the water. After 
this, he took off their silver crosses and their red sashes, 
and put them in his pocket. But none of the older boys 
were near enough to go with Courage. Angelo and Stephen 
were in the garden, and the little boys were afraid to go. So 
Courage, very quickly, pushed out a boat for himself, and 
rowed as fast as he could. In the meantime the little 
boys went on ringing the bell, and Pastor and the teachers 
came running down to the point. There they saw Courage, 
all alone, chasing the fisherman. But he rowed so hard ^ that 
he did not see that the fisherman changed the direction of his 
own boat, and was rowing right into the side of his boat, to 
swamp him. Suddenly, there was a crash I Courage was 
thrown backwards ; the boat filled with water and sank, and 
he was struggling alone in the water. The fisherman rowed 
forward laughing at Courage, and calling out to him to 
catch him. Wayward and Timid and Slothful were tied in 
the bottom of the boat, and though they screamed for help, 
it was all in vain. * Take me. Courage ! Dear Courage, 
take me ! ' cried little Bella, and she jumped into the water. 
Courage swam up to her, and told her to put her arms round 
his neck and hold on to him. Then he began to swim back. 
In the meantime, Stephen and Guido and Angelo and the 
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boatmen pulled out in the other boats, and rowed hard 
and £3ist to reach Courage. But it was too late! He 
was too much exhausted. He went under twice, and poor 
little Bella fell off, but was caught by the nearest boatman, 
while Courage sank for the third time in the water, and 
was drowned. They found his body and brought it ashore, 
and when they were weeping loudest, and the boat-house bell 
was tolling, I sighed a long sigh, and — found it was only 
a dream. I heard the church bell ring, and had just time to 
hurry into service. But I couldn't forget about the Island 
Home all that day, and I kept thinking about dear, brave 
Courage all through my sermon. And now, boys," said the 
old mmister, "your teacher will explain this story to you." 
Well, it isn't hard to do this. The Christian Church, where we 
are taught the truth about oiu: Saviour, is our Island Home ; 
and if we are tr)dng to be Christians, then we are like these 
children who had the silver cross round their necks. 
Remember that Satan is near you, to tempt you into sin, 
as the fisherman tempted Wayward. Remember, he finds 
mischief still for idle hands to do. Therefore, be lion-like : 
be active ; be courageous ; be strong in doing good ; be strong 
in resisting temptation. Remember that ''Uie wicked flee 
when no man pursueth, but the righteous are bold as the 
Hon." 

This four-faced dierubim, then, teaches us that God wants 
His children to be fiill of life for Hun. He doesn't want 
us to be one-sided merely. And the face of the lion means 
that we should be like the lion, in being active and in being 
brave. 

We can all be very courageous for Jesus, and for the right« 
if we pray to God to help us. Pray, tiien, dear children, that 
God may give you the &ce of the Uon in your character; that 
you may have the lion's activity^ and the lion s courage! 
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XLVII. 
THE FOUR-FACED CHERUBIM. 

II. THE FACE OF AN OX. 

'^The£M:eof anox.*' — EzbkielL la 

THIS face of the ox was on the left side of the cherubim. 
The face of the man and the face of the lion were on 
the right-hand side. We don*t know just where the face of 
the eagle was placed. It must have been a very wonderful 
living creature, as the prophet Ezekiel saw it flying over the 
plains. As we have seen before, these same four faces appear 
in St. John*s vision of heaven. Before the throne of God 
there were four living creatures, and the first was like a lion, 
and the second was like a calf, and the third beast had a 
face as a man, and the fourth was like a flying eagle. 

All forms of life were represented in heaven by these four 
appearances — of the lion, the ox, the eagle, and the man; 
and it was all these diflerent kinds of life in one living creature 
which the Jewish prophet saw, when he beheld in his vision 
this strange and mysterious cherubim. 

We learn from this second face in the cherubim to have 
the power or the endurance of the ox. And the ox represents 
two kinds of power : power to do^ and power to suffer, 

I. First, then, power to do, or strength to work. This is 
the first thing the face, or the character, of the ox means. 
The ox is trained to do his work ; he does not come to it 
naturally. Calves and colts are led by ropes and halters 
before they are put into shafts. They have strength when 
they are young ; but it does not amount to anything, because 
it is tmtrained strength. They play in the fields while the 
patient oxen are pulling under the heavy yoke, which seems 
so hard and uncomfortable, and the steady old plough-horses 
are dragging the heavy traces of the plough, or working along 
in the big, diick shafts of the rough old cart. And the oxen 
turn their big bull-necks and suffering-looking eyes at them, 
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and the old horses turn their heads, and look out from their 
hard leathern blinders at them capering about in the pasture, 
as much as to say, '' Never mind, you gay little chaps, your 
time for working will come by-and-by ! " 

This strength which the ox and the horse have is trained 
strength. See how long it takes to break them in. An ox 
will try for a month to wriggle his head out of a yoke, and 
a colt will chew on his bit for weeks, before he learns to give 
up and submit to his fate. Why, to hear a man drive oxen and 
talk to them, one would think that it required a very long 
time to break them in, and get them accustomed to the 
language. The drivers of ox-carts have long poles, and they 
keep touching the oxen on the heads all the time, calling 
out, ** Haw, buck, gee ! Oh, haw ! Whoa, buck ! " etc. It 
sounds just like reading Hebrew out aloud ! But the oxen 
become accustomed to it in some way, and will not pull well 
unless they are talked to \ though I should think it would 
make them mad to be talked to so incessandy. 

And you and I, my dear children, have our training-days, 
just as the young oxen have theirs. We have got to put 
some yoke on one of these days ; we have got to pull in some 
kind of shafts. I know how boys feel about going to school. 
They think — *'0h, dear mel I wish I didn't have to work 
so hard, and go to school every morning, year in and year 
out I wish I could be free, like my father." But, my dear 
children, work is the law of this world Even Jesus, when 
He was on earth, said, " My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work." None of us can do just as we want to do all the 
time ; and it wouldn't be well for us if we could. " No man 
liveth unto himself." We have got to put on the yoke some time 
We may fuss and fume about it, as the colts do ; or we may 
try to wriggle out of it, as the young oxen do ; but one of 
these days we shall give up trying to get out of it, and then 
we shall be trained. Now, this may look hard, but in reality 
it isn't hard. We were made to work : the face of the ox 
means power to work, or strength to act, and we ought to 
have this power of doing something, or of working, in our 
lives. You and X were made to work, just as the ox was 
made for the yoke and the yoke was made for the ox. Some 
boys go into shops, and enter upon business; some study 
in lawyers' offices, and become lawyers themselves ; some go 
into the army, some into the navy, some study medicine, and 
a very few become ministers. And. if all these bo)rs want to 
.succeed in life, in their different callings, they must see to 
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it that they are thoroughly broken in, and are carefully trained 
for the work before them, "fhey must be willing to wear the 
yoke of patient service if they want to succeed. They 
mustn't be afraid of the yoke and the yoke-pins ; they must 
have the face of the ox; they must have strength to labour — 
ability to do a good day's work. 

In some of our geography books there are pictures at the 
head of the lessons, representing the progress of America 
in civilization. Indians on their little ponies, and great, 
shaggy, plunging buffaloes, are running away further west 
before raibroad cars and steamboats, and farmers who are 
cutting down trees and ploughing the ground with a lot of 
oxen. Now, what is the difference between the Indian and 
the white man ? What is the diflference between the buffaloes 
and the oxen ? Simply the difference of the yoke* The white 
men and the oxen are trained, they are civilized; the red 
men and the buffaloes are uncivilized. They have never been 
trained. They haven't got the face of the ox in their lives. 
This is very wonderful ; but it is the strength which has come 
out of discipline, and out of training, which has given the 
great continent of North America to the white men, or the 
Anglo-Saxon race, as we are called in the books. And then, 
too, when we come to the thought of being strong Christians, 
and serving God, we find that there are just the same two 
classes of people — ^the trained and the untrained, or those 
who have strength to do something for Him and those who 
have no willingness or power to work for Him. After all that 
we may say about it, there are only two great masters in the 
world : these are Jesus Christ and Satan. The two ways of 
being trained are by doing the will of our Father in heaven, 
and by doing our own will; and the two yokes are the yoke 
of duty and the yoke of pleasure. Our Saviour once said to 
the people that were about Him, " Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take 
my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light*' 

In the year a.d. 273 there was a famous emperor of Rome 
named Aurelian. In the midst of his wars and conquests he 
overthrew a celebrated queen named Zenobia. Her husband's 
name was Odenatus. He built up a kingdom in Syria, and 
founded a city called Palmyra When Odenatus died, Zenobia, 
his wife, ruled, and called herself Queen of the East. You 
. can read all about her wonderful kingdom, one of these days, 
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in Gibbon's '' History oi the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire." Well, the great emperor Aurelian stormed the city 
and destroyed the temples and made Zenobia his captive. 
She was a very proud and haughty woman, and she tried veiy 
hard to kill herself rather than be compelled to walk after 
Aurelian's chariot when he had his final triumph in the streets 
of Rome. The captives used to have to walk, with chains 
on them, after their conquerors' chariots. When Aurelian saw 
how proud she was, and how she felt about following after 
his chariot as a captive, he ordered her chains to be made of 
gold ; and so this queenly woman, with her crown on her head 
and with gold chains about her body, followed her great 
conqueror. 

Children, were those chains any less chains^ — any the less 
strong fetters, — ^binding that captive woman to the triumphal 
chariot of Aurelian, because they were of gold ? Of course not. 
They were chains, even if they were made of gold. Well, just 
in this same way Satan's chains are made ; his yoke doesn't 
look like a hard yoke, but it is hard, after all, even though it 
is stuffed and padded with thb world's soft things. His chains 
don't look like chains, because they are bright and shiny ; but 
the gilt will wear off some day, and the soft paddings in his 
yoke will all disappear, and tiien we shall be as much his 
captives after all, as Zenobia, the Queen of the East, was the 
captive of the emperor Aurelian. 

And you and I, my dear children, are training now to serve 
one of these two masters. In fact, we are already serving 
Satan, if we are not now serving Christ. Jesus said, " He that 
is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth abroad." He wants us all to do our Heavenly 
Father's will : not to be wild and sinful and untrained, doing 
only our own will, just what we happen at the moment to want 
to do. He wants us to put on the yoke of service for God, 
just as He Himself came down firom heaven not to do His own 
will, but the will of Him that sent Him; just as He came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give His life 
a ransom for many. He wants us to be trained for His service, 
because it is our duty to do it, and because we shall be the 
happier for it 

We ought to have, then, the face, or the likeness, of the ox 
in our characters ; we ought to have his trained power to work, 
and to pull on the side of Jesus in this busy, struggling, wicked 
world. We must not think, then, that we have nothing to 
do for Him, because He has done everything for us ; ^t we 
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can have any '' zeserved seats " in His service, and look on at 
others doing all the work. In the old Roman amphitheatre, 
in the days when they used to have those terribly cruel sports 
known as gladiatorial shows, the poor gladiators, with their 
shields and helmets on, would march up in a sad sort of 
funeral procession to the throne of the emperor, knowing that 
some of them would never come out of that same ring alive, 
and would biai^dish their swords before him, saying, ^^ Ave 
Casarem : morituri te saiutantJ* And then, while tfie emperor 
and the coliseum packed with thousands of people would look 
on at the combat, these men would fight for their lives, until 
one or the other side were all killed Now, suppose you and I 
had to fight in this way for our own salvation, suppose we 
could not be saved unless we fought in the ring with some 
combatants there, how much harder it would be for us to be 
saved ! But suppose, now, that while these gladiators were 
getting ready for their contest in the ring, the great emperor 
himself should come down from his throne and say, '^I will 
take these men^s places ; I will fight for them, and they shall 
go firee.'^ Oh, what a shout of praise and gratitude those poor 
doomed men would raise 1 

And yet this is just what God has done for us. Here is 
what the prophet, speaking by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, says, as if it were God Himself who was speaking : '^ I 
have trodden the winepress alone, and of the people there 
was none with me ; and I looked and there was none to 
help ; and wondered that there was none to uphold : therefore 
mine own arm brought salvation unto me, and my fiiry it 
upheld me. For He said. Surely they are my people, children 
that will not lie, so He was their Saviour. In all their affliction 
He was afflicted, and the Angel of His presence saved them ; in 
His love and in His pity He redeemed them; and He bare 
them, and carried them all the days of old." 

Once the great Dr. Livingstone, the missionary and explorer 
of Airica, was writing home from one of his encampments about 
some of the trials and privations he met with in his joumeyings, 
and then ended his letter with these words : " But these priva- 
tions are not mentioned as if I consider them in the light of 
sacrifice. I think that word * sacrifice * ought never to be used 
with reference to anything we can do for Him who, though He 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor." 

What we want, then, is trained strength for Christ's service ; 
not in order to save ourselves, but to show our thankfulness to 
our Saviour for all that He has done for us. We want to be 
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trained for our Lord's yoke that we may do something for Him ; 
we want to have the first thing the face of the ox tells us we 
ought to have — Power to work. 

II. Power to suffer is the other kind of power the face of 
the ox teaches us. The ox not only labours in the field in 
the plough ; he yields up his life upon the altar. In the old 
Jewish worship oxen were sacrificed continually upon the 
brazen altar; and to-day there are no animals which are 
killed so firequently for man's food as oxen. Thus they stand 
as a type, or picture, of sacrifice and submission. And we 
must learn to submit, and to give up our own wills, and be 
patient. When John Milton, the great poet, became blind, 
he wrote a poem about the darkness and loneliness he was 
in through this great affliction, and it ended with these words, 
speaking of God's manifold kingdom : 

". . . . His state 
Is kingly : thousands at His bidding speed 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest 
They also serve who only stand aad wait" 

It is a great deal harder for soldiers to stand idly by upon 
a battle-field, not fighting, but only waiting for their time to 
come. At the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon's Old Guard 
could not stand it, and they cried out — ** Let us go ! Let us 
go 1 Don't keep us waiting." And King Solomon says in 
the book of Proverbs, " He that ruleth his temper is better 
than he that taketh a city." That is, ^it is better to stand 
by, and hold and curb oneself, and stand being stormed, than 
it is to storm at another man. Sir Walter R^eigh was once 
challenged by a hot-headed young man to fight, and because 
he refused the young man spat in his face, as the Jews did 
to Jesus. Now, Sir Walter Raleigh was a great discoverer, 
he had been over the waters to America and the East Indies, 
and had served in the army, and wasn't afraid of anything 
or anybody. But he tried hard to be a true Christian, and 
on this occasion, showing this power which the ox has, — 
power to suffer, — ^he simply took out his handkerchief, and 
calmly wiping his face, made this reply : ** Young man, if I 
could as easily wipe your blood from my conscience as I can 
this injury from my face, I would shoot this very minute, here 
on- this spot" 

And this strength to submit, this power which will enable 
us to suffer for a cause when we cannot do anything else 
for it, is a very hard thing to get. This is what St Peter 
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has in mind, when he says^ ''This is thankworthy, if a man 
for conscience toward Gcid endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 
For what glory is it, if, when ye be buflfeted for your faults, 
ye shall take it patiently ? but if, when ye do well, and suffer 
for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God. For 
even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered 
for us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow His steps : 
who did no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth.'' But 
here some one may say, — " Oh, this is a very hard thing to do, 
and only saints and martyrs can do it; and, after all, Gk)d 
gives His great saints strength enough for their sufferings, but 
He can't expect much of us children, in these days." 

But, my dear children, God is not a hard master, and He 
does not want us to do impossible things. Yet He does want us 
to try to do something, or to suffer something, for Him. Look 
at the disciples. Once when Jesus was with them, there was 
a great multitude of people listening to Him in a desert place, 
and they had nothing to eat, and many of them had come a great 
distance. Then Jesus said to Philip, ** Whence shall we buy 
bread that these may eat ? " Philip thought that if they had 
two hundred pennyworth of bread it would not be enough. 
Then Andrew, Simon Peter's brother, said there was a boy 
in the company who had five barley loaves and two fishes. 
Jesus said that would do. I wonder whether they bought it 
of him, or whether he gave it. I always thought this boy 
gave it; that when he saw they hadn't anything to eat he 
ran up to Jesus, saying, " Here's some bread, and here are 
some fishes ; take them, if they are of any use." That boy 
went without his bread, and the fishes he had just caught ; 
he gave them to Jesus, and Jesus blessed them, and blessed 
the boy, and made his gift the means of doing a wonderful 
work in feeding the five thousand people. Jesus didn't ask 
that boy to give Him five thousand loaves. He only asked 
him for five ; that was enough for Him — that was enough to 
work the miracle with. And He does not want you, my dear 
children, to do impossible things : to jump into the fire or 
into the water for His sake. He only wants you boys and 
girls, who are trying to be His children, to be willing to submit 
now and then for His sake : not to do always just what you 
want to do, but to have this kind of power the ox has — power 
to bear, power to submit. In school, in your play, at home, 
when things don't go just as you want, then try to remember 
how your Saviour, " when He was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when He suffered He threatened not, but committed Himself 

23 
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to Him that judgeth righteously/* — ^that is, to G«d His Father, 
who knew everySiing about His whole life. And that is what 
I mean by our having this second kind of strength : stroigth 
to suffer, to submit patiently, as the fieice of the ox tells us 
he submits. 

There was in a Sunday-school in Manchester, a poor little 
girl named Polly. She had a hard, careless mother, who 
made no account of religion, and was sometimes very rough 
and cruel to her child. One Sunday morning, at break- 
fast time, her mother said to her, '^ Heigho, Polly ! run to 
the shop and get us a loaf for breakfast and a jug of beer." 
*• Why, mother," said the girl, " it's Sunday ! " '• And what if 
it is?" replied her mother. ''Dost think we mun have no 
breakfast because it's a Sunday?" Poor Httle Polly was 
about to say that the loaf might have been got on Saturday, 
when her mother, who perceived she was going to ** praidi 
a sarraunt," stopped all further inquiries on the subject by 
hitting the girl some heav}' blows on the back, and tiien 
going to fetch the loaf herself. Polly cried, not so much 
about the blows as to see her mother behave so ; and her grief 
was by no means diminished when her inother returned and 
said she could have no breakfast, because she would not get 
the loaf. Polly said nothing, but quietly went off to school. 
This was only the beginning of Polly's troubles, for on her 
return home to dinner she had hardly entered the house, 
when her mother declared she was a little canting Methodist 
and should have no dinner, for not bringing the loaf in 
the morning. Poor girl! what was she to do? First she 
thought she would run away to her grandmother's, and never 
go home again; then she thought she would go right off 
and tell her Sunday-school teacher all about it. Rit she 
did not do either of these. She went right up into her own 
little room, up the dark rickety stairs, in the atdc She 
untied her bonnet, and took off her shawl, and dropped or 
her knees by the bedside. " O God ! " she said, •* hdp a 
poor feeble little girl to b^^ up under all this ! I'm hui^iy. 
and I'm weak, and I'm almost broken-hearted. He^ me. 
Thou hast meat that my mother knows not oil Give me 
some." And then she prayed for her mother, that God 
would touch her heart. And when she got up from her knees* 
though she was so faint that she could hardly hold iq> her 
head, she ^ut on her things again and crept quietly down- 
stairs and off to school. Her mother eyed her as she passed, 
and she saw a calmness in her white face, and a resignation in 
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her eyes, red with weeping, that went to her very souL Her 
teacher at the Sunday-school saw that there was somethmg 
the matter with P9lly, but she could not get out of her 
what it was. She sat in her class, and looked at her teacher 
with her pale face, and listened to all that she said. Polly 
was as ready as any to answer questions, and she almost 
forgot her mother's treatment of her and her own hunger. 
But as she was walking home she was almost ready to drop 
with feebleness, and when she entered the doorway and her 
mother saw her, the true motherly feelings prevailed ; she 
was subdued by her poor child's quiet, patient suflfering. 
** Oh, Polly I " she said, ** how sorry I am that IVe kept 
thee starving all day ! Polly, dear, you will forgive me, won't 
you, Polly ? " And then she asked if she had had anything to 
eat, and whether she had told any one about it. Thus little 
PollyjL the poor weak child, got the victory — not by resistance, 
but by submission — not by the power of doing, but by the 
power of bearing \ and she was never treated unkindly by any 
one at home again. 

Many years ago there was a missionary society among the 
Moravians. These Moravians sent a great many missionaries 
into America. A certain nobleman, named Count Zinzendorf, 
was at the head of this society. And the seal of this society, 
the stamp that was made upon all their documents and papers, 
was a picture of an ox standing between an altar and a plough, 
with this motto underneath : 

"^ealrg for (g%r." 

The plough means labour, or power to work ; and the altar 
means sacrifice, or power to submit ; and the face of the 
ox standing between the plough and the altar means the two 
kinds of power, of which we have been speaking in this 
sermon : Poiver to do ; Power to suffer. 

This is just the place where every true Christian ought to 
stand : willing to work, or willing to suffer, as God sees fit. 

Bear in mind, then, the two kinds of power the face of 
the ox teaches us, and let us try always to be — " Ready for 
either.'' 
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XLVIIL 
THE FOUR-FACED CHElvUBIM. 

IIL THE FACE OF AN EAGLE. 
''The £ue of an eagle.'*-— Ezbkisl i la 

WE come now to the third face in this wonderful cherobim, 
'^ the face of an eagle." Just as the lion seems to be 
ihe long among the beasts of the field, so the eagle seems to 
be the king of 2JI the birds. You know the Americans are very 
proud of l^e eagle. It is stamped upon their gold and silver 
coinsy and helps to form their national coat of arms. You may 
have seen tins splendid American eagle in these pictures, 
defending the stars and stripes, and looking very fierce, with 
his stretched-out neck and sharp beak and the sharp arrows in 
his claws or talons. Then, in ancient history, we know the 
Roman soldiers used to have golden eagles put upon rods, in 
the place of flags and banners, and they used to fight in bj^e 
to defend these eagles, just as soldiers now-a-days fight over 
their flags, and die rather than give up their colours. In the 
pictures of Roman battles and triumphal marches you will see 
these rods with eagles at the top of them, while underneath the 
eagles you will see a square sort of bar (something like this) 
with these letters on it, — 

These letters are for the foHowiug 
I Latin words — " Smatus JFifpuIus gtu 
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Romanus^^ and mean, ''The Senate 
and People of Rome." Then, too, 
the French soldiers since the time of 
Napoleon have had golden eagles 
along with their tri-colour flags; and 
the Prussians have a great double- 
headed black eagle upon their national 
flag and on their coat of arms. They 
do not teke a buzzard, or a hawk, or an ostrich, to represeot 
their nation. These birds are large enough, but they haven't 
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got the eagle's noble character, and so this great majestic bird 
is taken as the symbol or sign of a nation's power. The eagle, 
like the lion, leads an almost solitary life. He scarcely ever 
associates with any of his kind, excepting with his mate and 
his young. He is a very dignified fellow — one that stays at 
home a good deal, and cannot be trifled with. The word for 
eagle in the Hebrew means the bird that has powerful sight 
One of the writers in the Jewish Talmud, or collection of wise 
sayings, declares tliat a griffin-eagle, or vulture, at Babylon 
could see its prey at Jerusalem. I can hardly believe this 
story, but it is a £act that they can see a great distance, and 
have a most wonderful eye. They can look straight up at 
the sun without blinking. This is something no other animal 
can do. This wondeiful eagle-eye can change in a minute 
from having telescopic power, or power of seeing things at 
a great distance, to having microscopic power, or the power 
of seeing things which are very near. For instance, an eagle 
sees his prey from some great height, and instantly swoops 
down upon it like an arrow from a bow. All this time 
he is using his telescopic powers ; and yet, in a few seconds, 
when he is close to it, the whole form of the eye must 
be changed, or the bird would mistake his distance and be 
dashed to pieces on the ground. The eagles build their nests 
far up on mountain pea^s, where men would never dare to 
venture. 

There is a place up among the Franconia Mountains, in 
America, called "Eagle Cliff," where a number of eagles 
have their nests and can be seen sailing a]>out in their 
grand way. From these high nests they take their young 
out to teach them how to fly, bearing them at first on their 
wings, until they are strong enough to fly for themselves. 
This is what the prophet Moses refers to when he says in 
the book of Deuteronomy, "For the Lord's portion is His 
people; Jacob is the lot of His inheritance. He found him 
in a desert land, and in the waste howling wilderness; He 
led him about, He instructed him, He kept him as the apple 
of His eye. As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over 
her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings ; so the Lord alone did lead him, and there 
was no strange God with him." And then again, in the book 
of Exodus, he says: "Ye have seen what I did unto the 
Egyptians, and how I bare you on ^eagles' wings and brought 
you unto myself." David says, " Thy youth is renewed like 
the eagle's," and the prophet Isaiah says, " Even the youths 
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shall, faint and be weary, and the young men shall utterly fall : 
but they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall run and 
not be weary, and they shall walk and not faint." And in the 
book of Job, where the Lord answered the poor forsaken Job, 
He says in one place, " Doth the eagle mount up at thy com- 
mand, and make her nest on high ? She dwelleth and abideth 
on the rock, upon the crag of the rock, and the strong place. 
From thence she seeketh the prey, and her eyes behold afar 
off. Her young ones also suck up blood : and where the 
slain are there is she." There are thirty places in the Bible 
where the eagles are mentioned. Altogether the eagle is a 
very wonderful bird; so that when we come to think of it, 
we shall surely find that the face of the eagle will teach us 
some important lessons. 

Well, then, we find in the eagle two kinds of power. And 
these are: Power to weather the storms of the world; and 
power to rise above the storms of the world. 

I. First, then, comes the eagle's power to weather the storms 
of the world. Did you ever think of what becomes of the 
birds in the winter-time ? Some of them remain all through 
the winter in their own nests in the trees ; some of them, like 
the little snow-birds, seem to enjoy it all, and they hop about 
in the snow, as much as to say, *' The more snow the more 
fim.*' But, still, the greater part of them fly away to the^ 
south, as the swallows do, to get away firom the storms and ' 
cold weather of winter-time. They fly away firom the rough 
weather because they haven't power to stand it. This is the 
very best thing for them to do ; it is an instinct in their nature 
which teaches them to do this. 

Perhaps some of you remember that beautiful song, with the 
music by the German composer Abt, beginning — 

'* When the swallows homeward fly." 

The wild r^ucks, too, all along the coast, fly south for the 
winter. Ti^ey fly away to the Gulf of Mexico and the 
southern waters in the autumn, and then in the spring of the 
year they go back to the northern coasts to lay their ^gs and 
hatch their young. But the strong eagle never goes south for a 
milder climate. He stands the stormy weather and the wet 
and the cold. He clings to the crags ci the mountain, and 
makes his nest firm there, among the dwarfed and stumpy 
pines ; and though it snows and hails and sleets up there, and 
though the piercing winds of winter blow and howl around the 
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bleak mountain, the grand old eagle weathers the storms, and 
sails in his majestic spiral swoop, round and round, and yet 
up and up, towards the sun, looking it right in the eye, and 
poising on his strong and beating wing, as if he did not belong 
to the earth, but was above it all. 

And here it is that we learn our first lesson from the face 
of the eagle. God has put us into this world, where we 
are certain and sure to have storms and trouble. And 
we mustn't run away from the trials and troubles of life \ 
we must learn to weather them, — to be able to face them 
and let them do their worst on us, as the old bald-headed 
eagle does, when he ruffles his feathers in the mountain 
rain-storm and makes the best of it, and stretches out his 
grand old neck to see if he can discover any sign of the 
sunshine. 

You remember that hymn we sometimes sing— 

** We'll stand the storm, it won't be long, 
We'll anchor by-and-by." 

And we ought to try to practise these truths we sing, and not 
merely sing them with our lips. There are some people 
who try to run away from the world's care and trouble, 
by shutting themselves up from the world. They go into 
monasteries and convents and retreats, and are just like the 
birds that fly away to the south when the winter is coming 
on. 

Twelve hundred years ago, and after this from time to time 
in the history of the Christian Church, there were people 
called hermits, who lived in the rocks, and in cells and caves 
of the earth. Eg3rpt and the f^st, and especially along the 
banks of the river Nile, swarmed with these hermits. Some 
of them would make vows not to speak to people, for fear 
they should commit sin; others shut themselves up in caves 
and dens, and ate nothing but roots and berries. There was 
one hermit in Italy, named Benedict, who lived in a cave 
in the side of a rock, and systematically starved himself, 
until he barely kept the breath in his body. Another one, 
named Simon Stylites, lived on the top of a tower, and prayed 
all the time. Now, these men were Christians : they thought 
they were doing God service, and were pleasing Christ by 
all this kind of life; but they were running from that very 
world in which God had placed them. They were not 
weathering the storms of the world, as the old eagle weathers 
them; they were simply flying away from them, as the 
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swallows fly away from the storms of winter. There's a certain 
hymn by Charles Wesley^ that wonderful writer of hymnS| that 
has a verse right to this point : 

^ To the desert or the cell 

Let others blindly fly ; 
In this evil world I dweU, 

Nor fear its enmity. 
Here I Bnd a house of prayer, 

To which I inwardly retire, 
Walking, unconcerned in care 

And unconsumed in fire."*^ 

It is right for us, my dear children, to be in the world, 
and enjoy its innocent pleasures as well as suffer its sorrows. 
God has given us all this faculty for enjoyment : the ringing 
laugh, the sparkling eye, the sense of fun, and the love of 
mirth. Why, even the animals have this. Who can look 
at a monkey or a frog without laughing? We have our 
pleasures as well as our sorrows, and God does not want us to 
run away from either of them. He wants us to enjoy the 
sunshine and to weather the storm, not to run away from 
either of them. It is these things which will develop us 
at last, and make us true men and women ; for you know we 
can't be big, grown-up boys and girls, living at home with 
our parents, and having them do for us all the time. We 
can't sail in smooth water all the time; we must go out 
to sea in life some time, we must be built for rough weather. 
There are a great many people in the world who try to 
run away from duty, just as the old hermits I was telling 
you of tried hard tp run away from the sin in the world 
by running away from the world altogether. The prophet 
Jonah was one of these persons. He didn't want to go to 
Nineveh when God told him to go and preach there. So 
we read that "Jonah rose up to flee unto Tarshish, from 
the presence of the Lord, and went down to Joppa ; and he 
found a ship going to Tarshish, so he paid the fare thereof, 
and went down into it to go with them to Tarshish, from 
the presence of the Lord." Well, we all know the rest of 
the story, and what a hard time he had in trying to run 
away from duty, instead of standing by and weathering the 
storm. 

There was a young clergyman once, who had a parish where 
he was doing a great deal of good, and where the people loved 
him very much. One day, however, he sent in his resigna* 
tion and left the place. The people tried all thejr could to 
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get him to remain. The bishop uiged him not to go^ but he 
insisted on leaving. And the reason he gave was tiiat there 
was one queer old man, named Captain Crooks, with whom he 
could not get on. After this he changed churches six times ; 
and at last, twenty years afterwards, came back to the first 
church he had. And he said, in explaining it to a young 
minister : " Don't run away from duty because there is trouble 
in the way. I found a Captain Crooks in all six of my 
churches; he followed me wherever I went, and there was 
no use in trying to run away from him. He followed me like 
my own shadow.*' 

And this is all true. We must overcome our difficulties not 
by running away from them, but by standing our ground 
and meeting them. We must have the face of the eagle 
in our lives, and learn to weather the storms of the world. 
And we can gfet this power only in one way. We must pray 
for grace and strength to be able to resist temptation, so that 
we may be able to standi instead of running away, every time 
we meet with any trouble. 

" Who comes there ? " cried a French sentinel in the dark. 
There was no answer. " Who comes there ? " Still no reply. 
" Who comes there ? Stand or give the countersign I " And 
the lonely picket was relieved in the darkness to hear the 
well-known, familiar password which showed that it was a friend. 
Presently a muffled form approached, and the sentinel found 
that it was no less a person than General Bonaparte, the 
young French leader of the army in Italy. He had had some 
reason to doubt about certain of his sentinels, and so in the 
darkness and silence of the night he was going the rounds, 
testing the strength and courage of the pickets. And that was 
the way that Napoleon Bonaparte received the name among 
his soldiers of ** The Little Corporal." 

Well, my dear children, if we are trying to be God's £uthful 
soldiers and servants unto our Ufe's end, we are like sentinels 
in the dark. We cannot see very much before us ; the light 
of the morning has not come yet, and it is required of us l£at 
we be found faithful We must stand our groimd, and &ce 
our duties^ trials, and responsibilities ; we shall be traitors if we 
throw down our arms and fly. 

Power to weather the storms of the world. This is the first 
thing the face of the eagle teaches us. 

II. The second kind of power the face of the eagle teaches 
us is, power to rise above the storms of the world. The eagle 
can fly higher ip the air, and can sustain itself longer on its 
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strong and tireless wing^ than any of the other birds. It 
never gets dizzy away up in its soaring. It is at home up 
there ; and though at times it flies so very far away that we 
cannot see it, still it knows that higher world perfectly well, 
and comes back from its flights to its old home in the rocks, 
just as surely and as safely as the swallows come back to their 
nests after skimming along the surface of the lake. And 
just in the same way, as if on eagles* wings, on the rising, 
beating stroke of faith and hope, the Christian ought to be 
able to rise up above the storms of the world higher than any 
other kind of man. 

In the old pictures of the Evangelists, as we have already 
seen, St. Matthew is always represented with a cherub or 
human face by his side, St. Mark with a lion, St Luke with an 
ox, and St. John with an eagle. These are the same four faces 
of the cherubim which Ezekiel saw in his vision. It means that 
every form of life was in that eternal life which Jesus Christ our 
Saviour has given to us through the gospel ; it means that the 
Evangelists represented to us every form of life in Jesus, and 
that in heaven, among all the angels and redeemed, all that 
was best and strongest in this life would be there. The reason 
why St. John is always represented with an eagle is, simply 
because he soared higher up into the light and knowledge of 
God than the other disciples. He loved Jesus more than 
any of the others, and so it seemed to him as if his Saviour 
loved him more; and he was known as **the disciple whom 
Jesus loved." And if we are true Christians and followers of 
God as dear children, we ought to be able to get up into 
God's light, and away from the troubles of the world, just 
as the eagle gets up at times above the clouds : so that while 
it is raining upon the poor little birds who fly low and keep 
near the earth, he, because of his power to rise above the 
storms of the world, goes wheeling about in his slow, grand 
way, where it is all sunshine. 

I suppose the little birds can't imagine what the eagle is 
doing when he goes off for a flight. No doubt they wonder 
and wonder how he lives up there, and what he is about. 
Here is a fable in rhyme about an oik4 and an eagle : 

^ The eagle thought to iexplore the skies, 
The owl vQuchsafed him counsel wise : 
* Give up this profitless waste of wing. 
Keep close to me, 1*11 teach you to sing. 
All creatures are sure to lose their senses, 
If they venture above the trees and fences x 
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I knew of a foolhardy, crazy lark, 

Which flew away up and was lost in the dark« 

You can't go up any higher than I, — 

Nothing to roost on : fool to try ; 

You'll bump your head against the sky. 

Sit still till the horrible day is done. 

No one can see till the shade is on ; 

The sun is a cloud and the moon is a sun.* 

(The eagle sailing the upper sea. 

Did he hear his friend's soliloquy ?) 

" *■ He has lost his hold 1 He floats in despair 
On the frightful space of the empty air ! 
If a flash of darkness would let him see, 
He might find his way again back to me. 
But he^ out of sight, and therefore lost, 
And in the abyss by wild winds is tossed. 
I told him better ! The rattle-brains 
Will find that liberty ends in chains. 
Had he sense enough to take advice. 
He might have been useful — catching mice. 
Do you hear him scream ? 'Tis the cry of distress. 
As he gyrates downward : a pretty mess 
Will his carcass make as he strikes the stones I 
But, never mind, 111 pick his bones 1 " 

But the eagle wouldn't care for all this small talk from an owl 
in the dark ; he lives in a higher world ; he has other things 
to think of; he has a certain kind of power the owl hasn't 
got : it is the power to rise above the storms of the world. 

And this kind of power in the soul is what the Christian 
has got, and the man who isn't a Christian hasn't got. The 
Christian prays to God, and communes with his Saviour, and 
lives in the thoughts of heaven and the life everlasting. The 
man who doesn't believe in God, or the hereafter, and who 
doubts whether he has got any soul, is just hke the owl in the 
dark. He wants to keep down on the roosts and fences, 
and to grub about in the earth; he doesn't rise one bit 
above the things of this world. Look at St Paul, and 
then look at the emperor Nero. The one lived far above 
the world, like the eagle, and the other lived down in the 
dark, like the owl. St. Paul was not afraid of anything : he 
faced angry mobs and crowds, and was in danger of death 
all the time; but he said that none of these things moved 
him, and that he even did not count his life dear unto him, so 
that he finished his work for his Divine Master with joy. When 
the crowd of angry Jews at Jerusalem tried to kill him, and 
had bound themselves by an oath not to eat or drink until 
they had done this thing, as he looked out upon that sea 
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of upturned angry faces, breathing out threatenings and death 
against him, with the Roman soldiers having all they could 
do to keep him from being torn in pieces, — ^I tell you, my 
dear children, this man had the face of the eagle in his 
life, as he rose above it all and said, '' What if they do kill 
my body? — ^not one of them can touch my soul." And we 
read that that very night the Lord stood by him and said, ^^ Be 
of good cheer, Paul; for as thou hast testified of me in 
Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome.*' Do 
you suppose he was afraid of anything when he felt that 
his Lord, who had been all through this same kind of 
persecution, was standing by him ? And then, see him again 
in the terrible storm they had in the Mediterranean* For 
fourteen days the ship was tossed up and down in the tempest, 
and the sailors and soldiers on board did not know what 
to do. Some of the cowardly sailors, or '^shipmen," as St. 
Paul called them, tried to make off in the boats and desert 
the ship^ as we have seen in a former sermon. And then 
St. Paul, though he was a prisoner bound with a chain^ 
and on his way to the judgment-seat of the emperor Nero, 
stood up above them all, and cheered them all to be brave 
men, saying : ^' And now I exhort you to be of good cheer : 
for there shall be no loss of any man's life among you, but 
of the ship. For there stood by me this night the angel of 
God, whose I am and whom I serve, sa3dng. Fear not, Paul ; 
thou must be brought before Caesar : and lo, God hath given 
thee all them that sail with thee. Wherefore, sirs, be of 
good cheer: for I believe God, that it shall be even as 
it was told me." Didn't St. Paul have the face of an eagle 
at such times as these, when he rose up above all his 
companions, just as the eagle, king among birds, sweeps 
into regions where no other birds can follow ? 

Now look at the emperor Nero — ^the man before whom St 
Paul was to stand and be tried. He didn't believe in any 
God, or any hereafter. He was a cruel-hearted wretch, and 
lived in constant fear of death. He burned Rome, and then 
played the violin while it was burning, and laid the blame of 
the conflagration upon the poor innocent Christians. He 
hated his own mother Agrippina, and sent her off on a 
pleasant yachting excursion, and then gave secret orders to the 
sailors to sink Uie boat and drown her, because she was in 
his way. But he didn't succeed in this, for Agrippina didn't 
drown as easily as was expected, and managed somehow 
to swim ashore. At last the legions of the Roman army 
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became tired of Nero's cruelties, and they raised a revolt, 
and bribed the slaves in the palace to kill him. Nero heard 
of it in some way, and tried to escape. He ran out into 
the garden of his palace, and thought he was safely hidden in 
some of the bushes. But the slaves dragged him out, and 
while he crouched before them and rolled on the ground, 
begging for his life, they held him and stabbed him to 
deadi, just as men kill a mad dog. No face of the eagle 
there I No rising above the storms of the world there ! Oh, 
what that wretched man would have given for something of 
that brave apostle's faith, the man Paul, whom he condemned 
to be put to death 1 

Power to weather the storms of the world ; power to rise above 
the storms of the world. These are the two kinds of power 
the face of the eagle teaches us. We shall need them both 
in trying to serve Christ and do our duty to Him and to 
our fellow-men. We shall need tne first kind of power 
while we are living. We shall need the second kind of power 
when the time comes for us to die. Dear children, pray 
to God to give you these two kinds of power: Power to 
resist evil ; Power to rise above it. 

May you indeed " fight manfiilly against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, and continue Christ's faithful soldiers and 
servants unto your lives' end 1 Amen," 
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XLIX. 
THE FOUR-FACED CHERUBIM. 

IV. THE FACE OF A MAN. 
"The face of a man.'* — Ezekiel i. lo. 

THIS is the fourth and last sermon about the wonderful 
cherubim. You know in that beautiful hymn of praise 
called the " Te Deum/' beginning — 

" We praise Thee, O God ; we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord,** 

there are these words : 



« 



To Thee cherubim and seraphim continually do cry, 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth.*^ 



Now, these cherubim and seraphim are wonderful living beings. 
But it is very doubtful if they are angels, as we understand that 
word. Angels are messengers, single-faced spirits, heavenly 
sons of God. But all through the Bible, from the cherubim 
with flaming swords who kept the gate of Eden, after Adam 
was driven from it, as described in the book of Genesis, all the 
way down to the " beasts," or " living creatures," which were 
before the throne of God as St. John describes them in the 
book of the Revelation, these cherubim are spoken of as 
wonderful living beings, with all forms of life in them ; they 
are not angels, with only one face or fojm to them. 

We have seen three of these faces or forms of life : the face 
of a lion, the face of an ox, and the face of an eagle. To-day 
we come to the last of them all — the highest and the best — 
" the face of a man,^* 

The face of a man, then, shows us two kinds of knowledge, 
or two kinds of power, — for knowledge is power, — and these 
are : The power of knowing ourselves^ and the power of knowing 
God, 

I. First of all, is ^\% power of knowing ourselves. A looking- 
glass is a very wonderful thing. It shows us ourselves, and 
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Just the way we appear to others« There are some glasses 
which show us the back of our heads, and our side-faces, so 
that we can see ourselves all the way round. But we forget 
how we appear to others ; we don't remember what we are 
like. This is what St. James has in mind when he says : '' If 
any be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like unto a 
man beholding his natural face in a glass : for he beholdeth 
himself, and goeth his way, and straightway forgetteth what 
manner of man he was." I knew a gentleman, once, who 
hunted all over the house to find his spectacles. He looked 
in his table and desk, and all through the pockets of his 
different clothes, but couldn't find them in any place. At 
last he called his servant. "John," said he, "have you seen 
my glasses anywhere?" "Yes,'* replied John, "I see them 
this very minute." "Where are they?" he inquired. "On 
your nose, sir," said John. Now, if that gentleman had only 
beheld himself once in the glass, if he had only had the power 
of knowing himself, if he had seen his own face, — the face of 
a man, — he would not have been compelled to hunt by the 
hour for his missing spectacles. 

How very few of us there are who really know what we are 
like ! There is an old Greek motto which has come to us 
from the time of Plato, the great philosopher of Greece, 
containing these two short words : " VvM o-cavrw " (Know 
thyself). This is a most important branch of knowledge, this 
knowing ourselves. You know there are some people who 
are called phrenologists : they believe that a person's character 
can be told by examining the bumps on his head. As you 
go into the office of a phrenologist you will see a bust of a 
human head, with all the different bumps marked on it, and 
underneath the head you will see this motto, " Know thyself." 
These phrenologists think that people do not know themselves 
until they have had their heads examined and have received 
a character-book. When I was a boy in college I went to a 
phrenologist's office, and the man rubbed his fingers through 
my hair, and called out a lot of numbers, which a clerk put 
down in a book ; and then, when I left, this book was given 
to me ; and there were a great many things in it that were very 
true. One thing I remember was, that I didn't like mathe- 
matics, and had no turn for all those hard problems in algebra 
and geometry ; and that was just like looking in the glass and 
seeing what manner of man I was. Bui there are a great 
many people in the world who never have any knowledge of 
themselves, etran if they do go to a phrenologist's and get a 
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character-book. You know there are some old Scotch lines 
by the poet Bums, which read— 

" Oh, ynA some power the giftie eie us 
To see onisel'^ as otheis see us." 

These people think of themselves as they appear to themselves, 
not at all as they appear to others. Sometimes, when boys go 
to school, and especially when they go away to boarding- 
school, they have a hard time in finding their proper places. 
I remember a boy at school who always tried to lord it over 
us little fellows by saying, '' Don't you know who I am ? I 

am Mr. *s son ! " At last the other boys made up th«r 

minds they would stand it no longer, and they took him off in 
the woods, just as Indians carry off a captive to torture, and 
there they tied his feet and hands, and made a paddle out of a 
shingle, and gave him a terrible dressing down ; and after that 
the big braggart found his place, and began to have the face 
of a man in his character. He began to know himself. 

Animals haven't got this power of knowing themselves. A 
horse can tell another horse from a dog or a cow, and yet he 
doesn't stop to think how it is that he is a horse. He doesn't 
know an3rthing about his own nature. He knows he likes 
oats, and he knows he loves to roll in a field ; but he doesn't 
stop to think that horse is a common noun, or that his name 
is spelt h — o-*-r — s — e, or how the sentence ^^ I am a horse " 
is to be parsed. He has no power of knowing himself. A 
horse has the face or the character of a horse ; and a dog has 
the face or character of a dog : that is, they have all the 
powers which belong to horses and dogs ; but they never can 
get the face or the character of a man in their lives. They 
have nothing of this twofold knowledge which man has — ^this 
power of knowing ourselves, and this power of knowing God. 

And this power — this face of a man in our lives ^omes to 
us slowly and by degrees. We are not bom with it all at once. 
Look, for instance, at a little baby. It knows nothing at aU 
when it is bom. But as it grows up to be a little child it 
begins to learn things. It picks up words; then the chHd 
knows father and mother and nurse and doctor, long before it 
can spell these words, or parse in grammar the sentences it 
speaks. All this knowledge comes afterwards. It doesn't have 
to wait untU it knows everything about itself, before it begins 
to love those about it, or know right from wrong. Solomon 
says, ** Even a child is known by its doings," — long before it 
can understand all about those doings. But by-and-by this 
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knowledge comes, and then the face of the man appears, with 
its knowledge of itself and with its knowledge of God. 

What is it, then, truly to know ourselves ? Well, it means a 
great many things. First we learn about oiu: wonderful body, 
this strange house of flesh and bone that we live in. We learn, 
or ought to learn, the laws of health : how to dress ourselves 
rightly in summer and winter, what to eat, and how to keep 
well. Then we have the whole world to learn about, and how 
it is that we are inhabitants of the world. Then we have our 
mind to train up in the right way, so as to let it learn how to 
think and work rightly. The understanding is like the foun- 
dation of the house, and the memory is like the walls ; and 
looking out upon life for ourselves, is like the window of the 
house. Then we have to learn about another side to oiu: 
nature, — the moral side. We ought to know right from wrong 
when we see them, just as we can tell a bird from a snake. 
We ought to feel oiu: cheeks bum red with shame when we 
do anything wrong, or mean, or selfish. Thai is God's hand 
in our blood which reddens it so. It is the conscience that 
keeps the score when we do right and when we do wrong, and 
calls out, like a scorer on a base-ball field, "Right! Wrong! " 

And above all these, — above the mind and the moral sense, 
— ^you and I have a soul, an immortal spirit, something that 
will not die at death, but will live beyond ; something which 
we ought to preserve from sin and evil; something which Jesus 
came to save. 

So you see, after all, we are like this wonderful cherubim 
itself. We have four faces, or sides, to our being : the face, 
or the side, of the body ; the side of the mind ; the side of the 
moral sense ; and the side of the immortal spirit. And so, too, 
we are four-sided, and are very much like this cherubim after 
all. The face of the man, then, is very far above the other 
faces which we have been talking about, because we read in 
the book of Genesis that man was made in the image of God, 
and none of the other living creatures were made after this 
likeness. When we are little children we love to see and be 
with animals. We love to talk about them, and have picture- 
books with animals in them, and play with menageries and 
farms. It seems as if we belong to them and they to us ; as 
if we were all brothers and sisters. How a boy loves his 
pigeons and rabbits and guineapigs, and the funny little 
puppies that tumble about so, and try to bite before they have 
any teeth, and put on such big airs ! How a little girl loves 
her little kittens I How she mauls them, and picks the old 

24 
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mother cat up anyhow, just as you pick up a pfllow, in any 
place where it is soft ! And all this natural love of animals 
comes out of our animal life. When we are little we haven't 
got the face of the man developed within us, we haven't come 
to our full power, and therefore the life that the animals lead 
seems to be our life, and we feel that we are one with thenL 

But the power of truly knowing ourselves consists in 
something more than finding out how much better our nature 
is than that of the animal world. We may know all about 
our bodies ; all about the w(H'ld we live in, and the laws 
by which it is governed; we may know all about our own 
minds, and be able to explain just how it is that we exist 
as living beings^ and yet we may never know ourselves as 
God knows us, for we are told that ''man looketh upon 
the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh upon the 
heart." There is something wrong in the soul; there is a 
hidden fire there that bursts out firom time to time into a 
flame; there is a disease in the soul that is called sin; 
and sin in the soul makes us sinners, just as sickness in the 
body makes us sick. A man who is sick must know that 
he is sick, before he can take anything that will make him 
well. And we, my dear children, must find out that we 
are sinners, before we can truly know ourselves, or can 
know God or His great medicine for tts. And to have 
the face of a man and know ourselves truly, we must find 
out that we need a Saviour; and when we have found this 
out, we are ready for the second kind of knowledge which 
this face of a man teaches us. 

II. Power of knowing God, is the other kind of power the 
face of a man has. The animals, as we have seen, know very 
little about themselves or about the world they live in. They 
know when they are hungry, and some of them have a great 
deal of instinct, as it is called, or the power of knowing what 
to do to bring up their yoimg and take care of themselves. 
The beavers know how to build dams and make their houses 
by the waterside. Birds know how to build their nests, and 
hens know that they must sit on their eggs and keep them 
warm, if they want to have a brood of little chickens. They 
don't have to go to school, or college, to learn these things. 
The great Creator has given them all this knowledge. We call 
it instinct But that is the end of it. They have no sense of 
sin excepting as trained animals are taught that they will be 
whipped unless they do as they are told. 

There was a little fellow once who had some canary-birds. 
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which were great pets. He used to watch them a great deal, 
and would let them out to fly about the room, and they would 
come on his finger and eat hemp seed out of his mouth. One 
day, after he had been watching them drink out of their 
trough, he said to his mother, ** Mother, don't you think my 
canary-birds will surely go to heaven when they die ? " ** Why, 
my dear? " replied his mother. ** What makes you think that 
they will ? '* " Oh," said the little fellow, " because they are so 
pious, mother. I never saw any birds that were so religious." 
** Pious ! " she said — " pious birds 1 What do they do that is 
pious ? " '* Oh, mother,*' he answered, " you ought to see them 
when they drink. Every time they put their beaks down into 
the water, they lift their heads up and look right up into the 
sky, as much as to say, * For what we have received, O Lord, 
make us truly thankful.' They do it every time, and / 
think they really do say grace to themselves every time they 
drink. Yes, mother, I am sure my birds are pious, for they 
look as if they returned thanks to God, just as father does 
before meals." This was a pretty thought that the little boy 
had about his birds. But these birds had only the face, or 
the character, of the birds in their nature; they didn't have 
the face of a man, with its power of knowing God. 

But how do we know God ? how do we feel Him ? What 
does it all mean? Let us see. We have never seen God, 
and yet among all the races of the earth, among all the nations 
that have been and are to-day, we find this universal belief in 
God. And even those people who are heathen, and have no 
knowledge of the true God, yet have made for themselves 
idols or images of God, as we say in that hymn by Bishop 
Heber, — 

" The heathen in their blindness 
Bow down to wood and stone." 

But we, who are Christians, have no idols or images of God. 
The second commandment tells us we are not to make to our- 
selves graven images, and are not to worship them, as in any 
way representing God to us. We come to God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, our Saviour, who came in our flesh ; and 
thus when we think of Him, or see Him in our mind's eye, we 
think of God and see God. 

We read in the first chapter of St. John's Gospel, at the 
eighteenth verse, these words : " No man hath seen God at 
any time; the only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of 
the Father, He hath declared Him." When he was upon Moun'. 
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Sinai Moses asked God to show him His glory. But we are 
told that God said to him that he could not see His full glory 
and live. And then God revealed something of His presence 
to His servant, and the face of Moses shone with the brightness 
of the place. And when Jesus was upon earth, one of the 
disciples said unto Him, ** Lord, show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us." That is, he meant to say, show us something of 
God in His glory in heaven, and we won't ask for anjrtWng 
more ; that will do ; then we shall be sure to believe. And then 
our Lord replied by sa)ring, ** Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, 
show us the Father.*' That is, Jesus meant to tell His disciples 
that they couldn't see God with the eyes of their body ; but 
they could see Him who was God in the flesh, God who became 
man. For instance, look at a thunderstorm. You hear the 
thunder rolling in the heavens, you feel the air growing cold, 
you see the sky growing dark; there seems to be a silence, 
when, all of a sudden, a crash comes, and the lightning flashes 
through the clouds, and strikes some old oak-tree. But the 
electric fluid which caused that lightning was up in the clouds 
all the time. It didn't come merely when the lightning came, 
it was there before ; but the lightning revealed the electricity, 
it declared that which aheady was in the bosom of the clouds. 
So God revealed Himself amid the thunders of Mount Sinai, 
when He gave the Jewish people their law. That was a visible 
manifestation of God's power. Again He revealed Himself, 
again the lightning was seen, when Jesus, at His baptism^ was 
declared to be the only Son, in whom God the Father was well 
pleased. Again the lightning was seen at the day of Pente- 
cost, when there appeared cloven tongues, as of fire, upon the 
heads of the apostles, and the place in which they were sitting 
was filled with the clouds of God's glory. 

You know in St John's Gospel he begins by telling us that 
Jesus Christ was the Word of God. " In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God" Just think for a moment what a word is ! A class in 
school were gathered together, once, around the teacher*s 
desk. She had lost the key of her money-drawer. Some one 
either had taken it, or knew where it was. Every boy and 
girl must say yes, or no; must tell a lie, or tell t)ie truth. 
That teacher and the other boys and girls did not know what 
thoughts were in the minds of that class standing up before 
the desk. Each scholar might have falsehood or truth in his 
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mind. No one could tell what the thoughts were, until the 
word yes, or no, was spoken, and then the word revealed the 
mind. And words always reveal our thoughts ; they are our 
thoughts spoken out to the world And so St. John says that 
Jesus is the Word of God. He is God's thou^t, seen in the 
world ; he reveals the mind of God : for God is truth, God is 
love, and Jesus Christ is the revelation of God*s truth and love. 
Jesus is the spoken word ^^ yes^^ to God's thoughts of love 
for us. 

My dear children, we may be able to know God in many 
ways. First of all, we can see God in His works. You re- 
member in the story of Robinson Crusoe, how, one day, while 
he was roaming over his island with his parrot on his shoulder 
and his big umbrella over him, all of a sudden, there, right 
before him on the sand, was the print of a human foot. What 
did that mean? what did that prove? of what was that the 
evidence ? Why, it proved to him that somebody else was on 
his desert island — that he was not alone there. And you know 
in a little while after he found poor Friday. Now, suppose 
Robinson Crusoe had found, a little farther on, a compass and a 
barometer on the sand. How did these come there ? ** Oh," 
says Friday, " I guess they just happened to come there ; they 
dropped from some of the clouds, or perhaps they grew there." 
** No," says Robinson, " that's all nonsense : they were made \ 
they were designed by a man ; don't you see all the wheels 
and screws and pivots? some workman planned them, and 
made them in a shop, and they've been washed ashore from 
some sinking ship." 

Well, my dear children, we are just like Robinson and 
Friday on the sand. We see marks of a Divine hand, foot- 
prints of some great Power here in the world. The blue sky, 
the green grass, summer and winter, coal and food, water and 
air, fire and storm, sun and moon, oceans and seas, cattle and 
living things, — all show us the marks of design. They were 
created for a purpose, as the compass and barometer were 
made in a shop ; they didn't merely happen to come here in 
this world from some unknown cause, or grow up out of 
nothing, as Friday might have said the compass grew up out of 
the beach. 

And this knowledge of God which comes from looking at 
His works, is what Shadrach,Meshach, and Abed-nego had, 
when they sang in the midst of the fiery furnace that chant 
called the " Benedicite," which we sing sometimes in our 
churches, — " O all ye r woks of the Lord, bless ye the Lord ; 
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praise Him, and magnify Him for ever: O ye stars of heaven, 
O ye winds of God, O ye mountains and hills, bless ye the 
Lord ; praise Him, and magnify Him for ever.*' 

Then we know God again by the conscience within us. If 
you have ever been up in an organ-loft, and have seen a man 
blow the organ there, you will find a little piece of wood that 
slides up and down ^ groove. It is called a '^ tell-tale." It is 
connected with the bellows by a string, and it goes up and 
down with the bellows, and tells the blower when he can stop 
blowing and when he must go on again. So there is some- 
thing within us which is like this tell-tale. Something speaks 
out when we do right and says ''yes''; and something speaks 
out and says " no," when we do wrong. St. Paul sa3rs, in one 
place, that the law of God is written in the heart ; just as you 
can write your name in the sand on the beach with a sharp 
stick. This conscience that we have is like the thermometer : 
it tells us how warm or how cold our sense of duty is. It is 
like the barometer in the cabin of a ship : k will tell us when 
the sky is clear, and when a storm is coming. 

And then, last of all, we know God by the written word 
which He has given us, the revelation of His will from heaven. 
" Search the Scriptures,'* said Jesus once to the Jews, ** for 
these are they which testify of me.*'. This Bible is the word of 
life. It is the record of holy men, who spake as they were 
moved by the Spirit of €k)d. It all points to Jesus Christ as 
the central fact and hope of the world, and tells us the Son of 
man came to seek and to save that which was lost 

And thus, by the world of nature, and by our conscience, 
and by the word of God, with its revelation of Jesus Christ, 
we are able to have this wonderful face of a man in our lives* 
and are able to know God. 

Power cf knowing ourselves ; Power of knowing God. These 
are the two kinds of power the face of a man teaches us. 

When we know ourselves best, then we shall feel that we are 
weak and sinful ; and when we truly know God, we shall know 
that He is strong, and that He is made for us to rest our souls 
upon Him. 

Thank God, then, my dear diildren, that you have got diis 
wonderful face of a man in your characters. 

The face of a lion taught us the lessons of activity and 
courage ; the face of the ox taught us the power of doing and 
of suffering ; the face of the eagle taught us the lesson of 
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weathering the storms of the world and of gettmg above the 
storms of the world ; but the face of a man, crowning all the 
other faces of this wonderful thing of life, — this mysterious 
cherubim, — is better than all the others, as it teaches us that 
we have the power of knowing ourselves, and the power of 
knowing God. 

Pray to God, then, that He may teach you truly to know 
your own heart, that you may know both yourself and Christ 
your Saviour. For, as St John says in dosing his first epistle, 
" We know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an 
undentanding, that we may know Him that is true ; and we 
are in Him that is true, even in His Son Jesus Christ. This is 
the true God and eternal life. Little children, keep yourselves 
from idols« Amen." 
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BLOCKS IN THE WAY- 

"And the angel of the Lord went further, and stood in a narrow place, 
where was no way to tnm either to the right hand or to the left/* 

Numbers zxiL 26. 

OUR text to-day is found in the story of Balaam. Balak, 
the king of Moab, was afraid to fight with the Israelites, 
who were travelling through the wilderness to the promised 
land, so he heard of Balaam, a wonderful magician or wizard, 
who was a sort of half gipsy, half Jew, and he sent for him to 
stop the progress of the Israelites by cursing them. He brought 
Balaam from one mountain-top to another, with his priests and 
princes and his altars and bullocks and rams, and told him to 
look down on the Israelites and curse them. But it was all in 
vain 1 Then, when one mountain wouldn't do, Balak would 
say, ** Try another mountain ; perhaps the fault is in the place ; 
perhaps you can ctu-se the Israelites from some other mountain- 
top." At last Balaam said that it was of no use; that God 
had blessed these people, and that no one could stand against 
God. Our text to-day tells us of that period in Balaam's 
history when he was taking the first wrong step. God had told 
him not to go to Balak, and Balaam got up very early in the 
morning and went Then he had nothing but trouble. God's 
angel stood in the way to block up his path. Balaam didn't 
see the angeL But the ass, who was a very wise and sensible 
ass — much wiser, in fact, than the man whom she carried — ^saw 
the angel, and rushed up to the opposite side of the road, where 
there was a wall. This crushed Balaam's foot, and he grew 
very angry, and beat the poor beast, and said he wished he had 
a sword, for then he would kill her. At last the angel went 
further and stood in a narrow way, and when Balaam's foot was 
crushed again he saw the angel who was blocking up the way 
with a sword drawn in his hand/ This frightened Balaam, 
especially after the ass had been talking to him. This angel 
was the first member of any Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals which we read of in the Bible. He took 
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Balaam to task for beating his poor beast Hereupon Balaam 
began to talk his hypocritical pious talk again. He said, " I 
have sinned ; for I knew not that thou stoodest in the way 
against me ; now, therefore, if it displease thee, I will get me 
back again." He found out what we all find when we go 
wrong — that there are "Blocks in the Way." 

The first lesson we learn from this subject is that we do not 
see our own stumbling-blocks. We do not know our own 
faults. We are like Balaam, who was blind to the difficulties 
in his way. 

The second lesson we learn from this story is that we are all 
apt to lay the blame for our mistakes upon some one else. 

The Israelites used to have a custom, upon the great day of 
atonement, of bringing out before the people a goat called the 
scapegoat The high priest would then confess the sins of the 
people over his head, and the people would beat him with 
sticks and drive him away into the wilderness. He was called 
the scapegoat because he was supposed to carry all the people's 
sins away into the wilderness. And we often see people who 
make a scapegoat of their friends and lay all the blame upon 
them, as the Israelites did with the goat in the wilderness. 

In a settlement of miners where there were a great many 
hard and rough characters, there was a big Irish boy, who was 
a great favourite. His name was Teddy McCook. Teddy 
was a terrible drinker, and was killing himself with liquor. At 
last some of his rough friends among the miners asked him to 
sit down while they read a dreadful story out of the newspaper. 
Teddy couldn't read, so he lighted his pipe and listened to the 
story. They wanted to frighten him out of his drinking habits, 
so they made up a story and pretended to read it out of the 
paper. This story went on to say that a man from the old 
country came over to a mining town in Colorado, and fell into 
such hard drinking habits that one night, when he was going 
upstairs to bed, as he held the candle close to his mouthy it 
ignited his breath, which was steeped in Mquor, so that he took 
fire and died. 

" Now, Teddy," said the men, " what do you think of that ? " 

" Dear me I " replied Teddy, " isn't it dreadful \ Give me the 
Bible, till I swear upon it" 

The men thought he was going to promise that he would 
stop drinking, but instead of that he said, ** I, Teddy McCook, 
hereby solemnly promise and swear that 111 never go upstairs 
to bed with a lighted candle." 

There is an old Gaelic proverb which says, ** If the best man's 
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faults were written over his forehead it would make him pull 
his hat over his eyes." 

Some time ago a party of workmen were employed in building 
a very tall shot-tower. In laying a comer, one brick, either by 
accident or carelessness, was set a little out of line. The work 
went on without its being noticed, but as each course of brick 
was kept in line with those already laid the tower was not put 
up exactly straight, and the higher they built the more insecure 
it became. One day, when the tower* had been carried up 
about fifty feet, there was a tremendous crash. The building 
had fallen, burying the men in its ruins. All the previous work 
was lost; the materials wasted, and, worse still, valuable lives 
were sacrificed, — ^and all this fh>m one brick laid wrong at the 
start How little the workman who laid that one brick wrong 
thought of the mischief he was making for the future t That 
one faulty brick, which the workman did not see, caused all 
this trouble and death. This was the stumbling-block in the 
way of the tower's success. 

It is very true, then, that we do not see our own faults and 
errors, though we are quick enough to see the faults of others 
and lay the blame upon them. We very often fail to see those 
things which prevent us from going forward and doing our best 
work. We are sometimes as blind and unreasonable and angry 
as Balaam was, and fail to see the blocks that are in our way. 

We ought always to be glad to have other people, ndio are 
true friends, tell us of our faults. It is not pleasant to be 
found fault with, I know ; but if we are going on blindly as 
Balaam went, bumping first on one side of the road and then 
upon the other, a true friend, who will help us to know ourselves, 
will be to us as the angel with the drawn sword was to Balaam 
when he was bound the wrong way. 

Teddy was unwilling to take the blame upon himself and his 
evil habit of drinking, so he put all the blame upon the lighted 
candle. He was like Balaam whipping the poor ass when all 
the time it was his own fault that his foot was crushed by the 
wall in the narrow way. 

There was a man once in a New England town named Isaac 
Davis. He was a hard-hearted cruel man, one who ground the 
poor and turned them right out of doors if the rent wasn't paid 
up, and did all sorts of hard things. He used to go to church 
very regularly, and always said "Amen" very loudly. He had 
a rough, harsh whisper, and when the minister would preach 
about people's sins he would point at them with his cane and 
whisper out, "Say amen to that, neighbour Jones j" or, "Say 
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amen to that, Mrs. Brown." The minister had prepared at last 
what ministers call " a rod in pickle " for him. He wrote a 
sermon expressly for him, but he waited month after month for 
an opportunity to preach it At last the day came. One very 
stormy, wintry afternoon the minister went to church. No one 
went to the service but this Isaac Davis. The sexton was at 
the door, the minister was in the pulpit, and Isaac Davis sat 
in his pew. Then, when the time came for the preaching, the 
minister began and preached his sermon for Isaac Davis. He 
denounced men who came to church and appeared pious, and 
at the same time ground the faces of the poor. He said the 
wrath of God would be upon their souls, and their day of 
punishment would surely comer Poor Davis looked all about 
to see to whom this applied, but there was no one but the 
sexton and the organ-blower and himself. He couldn't apply 
this sermon to any one else ; and when the minister finished he 
leaned over the pulpit, and, looking the man straight in the 
eye, he exclaimed^ '' Say amen to that, Isaac Davis, say amen 
to all that'' 
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TIMOTHY. 



THIS sennon wOi not have any text, but it wiQ have a 
subject Its subject is Timodiy. If it were to have a 
text it would only be that one word, and if you think you would 
rather have the text you can find it in several places in St. 
Paul's Epistles to Timothy. 

Timodiy was one of the fiist ministers of the Church. The 
postscript to one of St Paul's Epistles says that he was 
^ ordained the first bishop of the church of the Ephesian&" 
St Paul knew him very well and loved him very much. He 
was a veiy usefiil man and did a very important woric as a 
minister. And I take him as my text because there were three 
good things about him, and these three things shall be the 
three heads of my sennon. 

I. Titnothy had a good name What ! *^ Timothy'' a good 
name? Some of you don't think that You wouldn't like to 
be called Timothy. Perhaps I shouldn't if I were you. But I 
don't mean "good name" in that sense: I mean "good 
name* in the sense of good reputation. Timothy had a 
good reputation. When he was a boy he lived at Deibe ch* 
Lystra, in Lycaonia, a province of Asia Minor. He was 
living there when Paul and Silas came along on one of their 
missionary joumejrs. When Paul got there he heard about 
Timothy. He was a good boy, or perhaps a young man now. 
and everybody spoke well of hiuL He was " well reported of 
by the brethren," as the Bible puts it He had a good reputa- 
tion — a good name. Well, when Paul heard about him, he 
thought he was just the sort of young man he would like to 
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have as a companion for himself and Silas as they travelled 
about the country. And that was the beginning of Timothy's 
career as a Christian minister, and of all the useful and 
honourable work he did. Paul never would have taken him if 
he hadn't had a good name. And we may say that the same 
is true of all boys and young men. They who have a good 
name — a good reputation^are the ones who find situations, 
get employment, work up into useful and honourable places,^ 
and become successful and happy men. Boys who have a 
bad name — who are known as swearers, stealers, teasers, 
Sabbath-breakers, birds'-nest robbers, school-truants — nobody 
wants to have anything to do with. It is the boys who are 
known as obedient, and honest, and truthful, and pure, and 
kind, who get along well in the world. Put that down as the 
first point in my sermon : a good name is the secret of success. 
" A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches," wrote 
King Solomon. And Solomon was one of the wisest men 
who ever lived. He had great riches, too. He knew. 

But how did Timothy get his good name ? This leads me to 
my second head, which is this : 

II. Timothy had a good name^ because he had a good education. 
I don't suppose there was any college at Derbe or Lystra, or 
any grammar school for Timothy to go to, and for aught I 
know he may never have studied history, or geography, or 
arithmetic ; but for all that he had the best of an education, 
and it was his good education which was the foundation of his 
good name. He got it all out of one booL And that book 
was the Bible, or so much of the Bible as people had to read 
a.nd study in those days. '^ From a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures,'* wrote St Paul to him after he had become a 
minister. Yes, from a child Timothy had read and studied his 
Bible. I presume he learned a great deal of it by heart. He 
remembered God's commandments to do them He learned 
that it was wrong to lie and steal and swear, and that it was 
right to pray and be kind and trie and pure. And he tried to 
do what the Bible taught him was right, and to avoid doing 
what it taught him was wrong. This was the way he got his 
good name with the "brethren" at Derbe and Lystra and 
Iconium. This was his good education. Now there are some 
people, and some boys, I am afraid, who pretend to believe 
that the Bible is an old-fashioned book ; that it has gone by ; 
and that there are other books which are better worth our read- 
fng and study. There are some boys, I am sorry to say, who 
eel when they get to be fourteen or sixteen years old that they 
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are too old for Sunday-school, and who will not come any 
more ; but do you know what I believe ? I believe that if we 
could have only one book in the world, the Bible would be the 
book to have ; if we could have only one kind of school for 
boys, the Sunday-school should be the kind ; and that whether 
a boy learns arithmetic, history, French and Latin, or not, he 
had better learn first of all what the Bible can teach him about 
himself, and God, and heaven. The very best education which 
can be had is the education which the Bible gives, for it 
educates the soul, and educates it for eternity 1 

But how did Timothy get his good education ? This brings 
me to my third head 

IIL Timothy got a good education because he had a good 
mother and grandmother, A good mother was after all at the 
bottom of his good education, and so of his good name. I 
have always been glad that St. Paul told us what Timothy's 
mother's name was. It was Eunice. And he has told us too 
what his grandmother's name was. Her name was Lois. They 
were both good Christian women. See how a good influence 
descends from one person to another. The faith that was first 
in Grandmother Lois had its effect upon her daughter Eunice, 
and when Eunice married and had her son Timothy, he became 
a godly child. I suppose it was Timothy's mother who taught 
him out of the Holy Scriptures when he was a child. Perhaps 
his good Grandmother Lois taught him too. Perhaps he used 
to come to one or both of them every Sabbath-day and say his 
Bible lesson. I am sure these good women must have taken a 
great deal of interest in giving Timothy his good education. 
How much pleasure they must have had in the good name he 
earned 1 and, though it was probably hard to give him up, how 
proud they must have been when he was selected by the apostle 
Paul to be his missionary helper 1 

One thing we ought to notice here is, that while Timothy's 
mother, Eunice, was a Christian, his father was not His 
father was a Greek, and a believer, probably, in heathen gods. 
This must have made it all the harder for Eunice to teach 
Timothy- the Scriptures. But she did it nevertheless, and she 
did not lose her reward. 

Is there any mother reading this sermon aloud to her 
children? Let her learn as her lesson out of it not to be 
weary in well-doing. In due season she shall reap if she £aint 
not. 

There are a good many boys, I am sorry to say, about as 
old as Timothy was, or younger, who pay very little respect % 
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mother and grandmother. I am very sure that Timothy loved 
his mother and grandmother, and honoured them, and respected 
them, and obeyed them. I advise all boys to do the same. 
A good mother is one of the greatest blessings a boy can have. 
So is a good grandmother. There is nothing they will not do 
for their boy ; there is nothing he should not be willing to do 
for thenL 

And now my sermon is finished Let us remember Timothy 
for the three good things about him : his good name, his good 
education, and his good mother and grandmother. And let us 
all try to get a good name in the same good way. 



11. 

THE GREAT LIGHT. 



" Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto mj path." 

Psalm cxix. 105. 

WE all know how unpleasant it is to walk in the dark, 
even if we know the path very well and we have 
walked over it many times ; still it is much more agreeable to 
have a light shining upon it, so that we can see as we walk 
along. Especially is this the case when there are dangers in 
the way. How desirable it is, both for our pleasure and otu- 
safety, to have something which will give us light when we are 
going over a road, and especially when we are not very well 
acquainted with it 1 

Our text says something about this : " Thy Word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light unto my path." The writer of this 
must have known something of the unpleasantness and danger 
of walking in the dark. What does he mean ? 

1. The meaning of the word patJi, He is speaking of our 
life. Life is a path or a road ; that is, it begins in one place 
and ends in another. A babe has begun to live, and is just at 
the beginning of that path. That baby-brother of yours will go 
right on to the other end ; he cannot go back. All of us have 
started on that path, and we cannot step backward. 

2. We need a light on this path. We never have been on 
this journey before. It is a strange path. We know very little 
about what there is before us in it But there is one thing we 
ail know, if we think : no one has found this path free trom 
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danger. Several present, who have been on this journey for 
many years, can say that this path has not been all smooth and 
pleasant Every one will tell you that he has seen some un- 
happy days ; that there have been hard places to pass all along 
the way. They will tell you, also, that there have been places 
of danger, where they might have been so badly injured as to 
be lost for ever. It may be that some are suffering to-day from 
some injury received when very young. An arm may be 
broken, and a person may never get entirely over the injury. 
But this is not the kind of danger in your path that is the most 
dreadful. There are wrong desires and evil companions, 
temptations and bad habits along this path, which sometimes 
do great injury to children — injury they never get over. We 
need light to show us where these dangers are, that we may 
shun them. 

We also need something to show us the good things which lie 
scattered all along this path. Our Heavenly Father has put a 
great many things in this way for our happiness, and also to 
make us better. I sometimes think God has made our path 
like a Chnstmas-tree I once saw : it was loaded down with 
presents. There were gifts for babies and for larger children — 
for grown people and for very old persons. The presents were 
not all alike. There were many kinds, so that people of 
different ages and dispositions might be suited. So it seems 
to me, sometimes, our Heavenly Father has done for us in oiu: 
life journey. But to see and find these, we need light Thus 
we need the light to shun the evil and to find the good. 

3. But what shall that light be ? It is very important that it 
be bright. If our light be dim or weak, we may fall into great 
trouble. We should choose the brightest light we can find. 
This is the one mentioned in the text : " Thy Word is a tight 
unto my path,^^ This is what we want — the Word of God., the 
Bible. God gave this to us, just as He gave us the great sun. 
But people may have this book and not use it as they should. 
The lantern without a light in it can do no good ; th'e light 
must be kept burning. The Bible will not shine unless we 
keep it burning by study and prayer. 

4. If we keep this Light shining, what will it show us? 

It will show us the right direction. We want to know which 
way to go 

The Bible will show us the traps set for us. 

The Bible shows us how to get over hard places. 

This Bible will so light up our path that it will end in the 
perfect happiness of heaven. 
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IIL 

THE VISIT OF THE SHEPHERDS. 
•• Let us now go even unto Bethlehem," etc. — ^Lue:e ii. 15, 16. 

THIS is your Christmas sermon, children. Now repeat 
with me the text, etc. Let us first ask the occasion of 
the visit 

I. How came the shepherds to make this visit ? A shepherd 
cares for the sheep, guiding, feeding and protecting them from 
lion or bear. It is no sign of poverty to be a shepherd, for 
David was one. The term is expressive of loving care. The 
shepherd had a cloak so folded as to make a kind of pocket 
on either side to carry a lamb or two. The great light from 
heaven made these shepherds afraid. The angel told them 
not to fear, but go to David's town. What town was that? 
That is right : Bethlehem. Then there was a great chorus of 
angels, perhaps with harps. They sung sweetly. AVouldn't 
you like to have heard them ? Well, you will hear some day, 
I hope, " the new song." Say it with me now — " Power, and 
riches, and wisdom," etc. 

II. The Visit: "Let us go now»^^ There was no delay. 
There is the secret of finding Christ. Do as they did; be 
willing and obedient. Start now ! He is not in Bethlehem, 
but right here. The Bible tells us about Him. If you don't 
find Jesus, it will be because you don't start. The shepherds 
did not go to grand houses, but to the limestone rocks or 
caves, where the stables of the caravansary are, still seen* 
There is pointed out to-day the stone manger, which, probably, 
was the very spot. Christ was laid on a little straw, or on His 
mother's cloaL A small beginning for Christianity I Yes, so 
is day-dawn 1 A little glimmer is seen in the east Did you 
see the sun rise this morning ? I fear not. Some have been 
abed a good while since sunrise, one would think, seeing half 
the congregation about half an hour late. Remember the 
shepherds who came without delay and made a visit to Jesus. 

III. Why did they go away rejoicing ? Because they found 
everything just as God said. So if we seek and find Jesus we 
shall not go, as many do, through life down-hearted, but 
joyfully, on our journey. Be willing and believing. Take 
Christ as the shepherds did. If Christ would come to some 
men in grand style, they would, perhaps, believe. They don't 

25 
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want to go to Him ! If they will go humbly and trustfully, 
they will find Him. Do thus, and you will go away g^ io 
heart, as were these shepherds. 



IV. 
OUR WORDS. 



I WISH to talk to you, my little men and women, about our 
words. We shall see the importance of our subject if we 
read the words of Christ in Matt xii. 37 : " For by thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned." 

We shall be judged by our words. It is right that we should 
be, because our words reveal the state of our hearts. You 
look at the hands of a clock, and you know that behind them 
there must be some works or machinery that keeps them in 
motion. If the clock keeps correct time — that is, if the hands 
move just right — ^we know that the works are good. If it keeps 
incorrect time we say that the works are bad. Now, our words 
are the outward sign of an inward state. If they are good it 
is a proc^ that the heart is right, but if they are bad it is a 
proof that the heart is wicked. I wish to show, by some 
familiar objects, what words we should not and what words we 
should use. 

I hold in my hand a piece of india-rubba:. It is very 
elastic I can stretch it until it is many times as long as when 
lying on the table. We must be on our guard against speaking 
india-rubber words. Boys and girls who will not tell a lie will 
sometimes try to stretch the truth. I have known boys who, 
when they did not want to do as they were bidden, were always 
"so tired" or "so sick" They stretched a little ache into a 
severe sickness. The other day two girls were running to- 
gether. When they stopped one said, " Oh dear ! I thought I 
should die," while the other declared she was " 'most dead." 
They rested about one minute, and ran again as fast as they 
could go. When I go into a store I find that a salesman will 
sometimes say a little more than is strictly true in order to sell 
his goods. I meet also some persons who like to tell stories, 
and who always stretch the facts to make them more interesting. 
This careless way of talking is very wrong. We lose our love 
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of truth when we begin to exaggerate. When I was a boy at 
school I sometimes had a sharp knife, and would sharpen my 
slate-pencil with it, and would thus dull its edge. So our love 
of truth is blunted by sharpening the point of an excuse or a 
story. There are no such things as "white lies." India-rubber 
words are falsehoods, and every falsehood is as black as a stove. 

Here is a cruse of vinegar. Taste it. If I give you some 
of it to drink you will draw up your faces, so that they will not 
look half so pretty as they now do. Vinegar contains a sharp, 
bitter acid. The followers of the gentle Saviour should never 
speak vinegar words. Boys and girls use them when they are 
saucy and quarrelsome. I have seen fathers and mothers and 
teachers pained by the vinegar words of their children and 
pupils. When there is unkindness in the heart it shows itself 
in the words we speaL Unkind words are sometimes more 
cruel than a kick or a blow, for it is easier to heal the wounds 
of the body than those of the soul In the twenty-fifth chapter 
of I Samuel we read of a very churlish man, called Nabal : " he 
is 6uch a son of Belial that a man cannot speak to him." 
What a dreadful thing it is to have such a thing written about 
a man for people to read for hundreds of years after he is 
dead ! I have seen some such men as NabaL When they 
speak to you, you feel like drawing back as you would from a 
cross dog. Such a man makes one shiver like a north-east 
wind. Don't be Nabals, boys. 

Children sometimes use very bad words. I have been 
thinking by what object I could represent them. I have 
thought of a bird that is fond of nasty things, and is called a 
turkey-buzzard, and have concluded to call them buzzard words. 
While the humming-bird, looking like a piece of rainbow with 
wings, goes flitting about breathing the perfume of the flowers 
and feeding upon their sweets, this vulture bird goes flying 
along, and is not hs^py until it finds some offensive thing that 
any decent bird would shun. Once, when I was a boy, the 
dogs came by night and killed a great many sheep, and soon a 
whole army of buzzards came to devour their decaying flesh. 
They have an appetite only for disgusting things I hope my 
young friends have too much self-respect to use buzzard words. 
When I hear a child using vulgar words I feel as if I should 
like to take his head under my arm and wash out his mouth 
with soap and water. Here are two lines from one of our 
poets which I hope you will learn and always remember : — 

" Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense." 
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We have seen that we should shun india-rubber words, 
vinegar words, and buzzard words. Can we find any objects 
that will represent good words? What does the Bible say 
about good words ? Ah ! here is the verse, in Proverbs xvL 24 ; 
" Pleasant words are as a honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and 
health to the bones." What is sweeter than honey ? what is 
better than pleasant words ? Honey words cost nothing, and 
yet do much good. In sorrow or in sickness a kind word is, 
indeed, sweet. Many a child has been started in the right 
way by a kind word ; many a drunkard persuaded to reform ; 
many a wayward sinner led to Christ, and many a young 
Christian strengthened in his faith. Pleasant words have 
brightened many a dark life and sweetened many a bitter cup 
of sorrow. 

I have one more object with which to illustrate good words. 
Here is a twenty-dollar gold piece. Solomon says (Prov. xxv. 
11), "A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver." What beautiful illustrations the wise man uses ! Look 
at this piece of gold, how bright and pretty it is ! Gold is the 
material from which many of our most beautiful things are 
made. There is nothing more beautiful than this word unless 
it is a golden word. 

Gold is genuine money — ^money that has intrinsic worth. 
Look at this five-dollar counterfeit note. It looks like the 
truth, but it is an out-and-out lie. It carries a falsehood on 
its face. Our words should not be like the counterfeit five- 
dollar note, but should be the truth itself. They should be 
the exact truth, and not a great exaggeration, as is the 
silver dollar. Listen to the ring of this coin as I let it fall 
upon the table. Gold words are those that have the ring of 
truth in them. These are the words that will be pleasing to 
God. 

Let us remember, young friends, that all the words we speak 
are heard in heaven. You should speak only such words as 
you are willing that God should hear, for " by thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned." 
Perhaps you feel sometimes that it is hard to speak only such 
words as your Saviour would approve, but if you will go to 
Him with words of prayer, He will help you. We need often 
to pray, as David did, "Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth ; keep the door of my lips " (Psalm cxii. 3). 
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V. 

THE CHRISTIAN CADET. 
•* Fight the good fight of fidth."— I Tim. vi. 12. 

IF I were walking along the street and saw two boys fighting, 
or worse still, two girls quarrelling, do you think that I 
would stop and watch them, and tell them to keep on 
fighting ? I knew a mother of three boys once, who, when her 
sons got into quarrels among themselves, would make them 
stand beside her and each say : — 

" Let dogs delight to bark and bite. 

For God has made them so. 
Liet bears and lions growl and fight. 

For *tis their nature to. 
But, little children, never let 

Your angry passions rise ; 
Your little hands were never made 

To tear each others' eyes." 

And yet, here in your text, one of the very best men who 
ever lived, Paul, is telling his young friend Timothy to fight 
the very best he could ; and the good old man was himself a 
fighter, and were he to see you boys and girls he would want 
you all to be fighters. 

But before you get your fists doubled up, or learn how to 
fight, notice one little word in Paul's command : ** Fight the 
good fight." 

Now, in countries where there are very large armies, and 
splendid soldiers, the kings or emperors take the young men 
to train as soldiers, and before they are fully grown they have 
been taught to march and shoot So in God's kingdom, where 
the soldiers are women as well as men, our Chief Captain has 
the children taught to fight; and He has appointed me the 
leader of some of His boys and girls, and I am to teach you 
the best I can how to be good soldiers of the Cross. 

There are four things that I want to tell you to-day ; four 
orders, we will call them. 

First, Conquer yourselves. Last Wednesday I was at West 
Point, and saw the cadets whom our Government is training 
to be her best soldiers ; and as they marched through the parade 
ground every one of the young men stood as straight as an 
arrow, and a pretty sight it was to see them in their handsome 
uniforms moving gracefully about. Now, of course, these 
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young men, many of them, had had to learn to walk straight ; 
when they first came to West Point they had a stoop in their 
shoulders, as some of you have, and their legs were awkward 
in their movements ; but they have learned to conquer these 
things. It was hard work for many of them, for it is always 
hard work to conquer oneself; and the cadets in Christ's army 
have to conquer harder things than bent shoulders and an 
awkward way of walking. 

A mother once told her boy that if he would conquer his 
bad temper she would give him a watch on his next birthday. 
When the time came round, the boy, who was then thirteen, 
asked his mother for the watch ; but she said " no," and made 
him wait a whole year more, and by that time he had learned 
the secret, so that all his life after it was easy to govern his 
temper. It is not always a quick temper that you have to 
conquer. Some of my cadets have got to learn not to be lazy; 
others not to be heedless; others not to be surly; others to 
be truthful We all have one or more bad traits in us that 
we must conquer. 

My second order is, Fight for the right/ 

I have seen boys who thought they were brave simply 
because they loved to fight They would, as men say, put a 
chip on their shoulder and say, '' I will whip the first boy who 
dares to knock it off." But these same boys were cowards 
after all, for when they saw that the larger boys would laugh 
at them for doing a right thing they would not dare to do it 
If you want to fight the good fight you must dare to do right 
Let other boys make fun of you because you hurry home from 
school, as mother told you to, instead of stopping to play ball 
Let the other girls laugh at you for staying at home evenings 
instead of running round to children's parties and other 
entertainments that unfit you for school next day. Dare to 
do what God and your parents and other wise friends tell you 
you ought to do. 

The third order, if you would be a good soldier, is, JFfght 
against the wrong, 

I do not mean to say that every time you know that your 
playmate has told you a lie you should turn upon him and say, 
" You are a liar," or even give him a lecture ; nor that you 
should always try to whip a larger boy who is abusing a smsdler 
one. What I mean is that you should hate the wrong, and, 
whenever it is wise, should try to put it down. 

If one of the girls is teasing a playmate because she has to 
wear poor clothes, or is dull, or for any other reason, you will 
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fight against wrong by taking pains to be a true friend to the 
friendless. If a mean boy tells filthy stories and the other boys 
laughy dare to keep from laughing and to play alone rather than 
with such boys. In a word, whatever is mean or low or ugly 
or unkind try to keep away from yourselves and every one of 
your friends. 

But I must give you your fourth order. I have told you 
firsty to conquer yourself; second, to fight for the right; 
third, to fight against the wrong. And now I am eoing to 
tell you how to do these three things. 

My fourth order is> Be true to your Captain t 

Some of you have read history enough to have learned that 
the bravest soldiers have been brave because they have loved 
their captains. Perhaps some of you have fathers who fought 
in the great war fifteen years ago, and if you should watch 
them when they are telling about the battles they fought you 
would see tears glistening in their eyes as they told you of the 
general whom they fought under. 

So the Christian soldier and the Christian cadet will learn 
to fight the good fight of faith by loving the Captain of our 
salvation and trying to win His smile. Mr. Moody tells a 
good story about his little girl who was not willing to fight the 
hard fight, and gave way to her bad temper, coming down to 
breakfast cross every morning. One morning she came for 
her father's kiss before going to school ''Emma, I can't 
kiss you." " Why, papa ? " " Because you have not tried to 
overcome." The little child's heart was almost broken. She 
felt badly all the day, but when she came home at night she 
made up her mind to fight the good fight until she had won 
her father's smile. So each of my cadets will, I hope, win 
the smile of Jesus by learning to overcome. 



VL 

THE SHIELD OF FAITH. 

*' Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked." — Eph. vL i6. 



NOT long ago I talked to you about fighting the 
fight of faith, or the Christian cadet. To-day I want to 



good 
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talk to you about what the Christian soldier should wear when 
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he goes into the fight : his hehnet, his belt, his breastplate, 
his shoes, his sword and shield ; and if with all this armour he 
should look like a soldier of Paul's time, a handsome soldier 
he would be. But it would take more time than I can 
spare in this address to tell you about all these parts of the 
armour, and for that reason I have chosen one part of it to 
talk about : the shield of faith. There were different kinds of 
shields which were in use in the old times when this text was 
written. Some were round and small ; others were very long, 
so as to protect the whole body. The shield of faith must, I 
think, have been like the long shields. We will learn what we 
can about them. 

L The shield of faith was used a very great while aga 
Abraham, who lived more than 3,500 years ago, had faith — ^that 
is, believed God — ^and the Lord told him that God was his 
shield. David, who was one of the bravest of soldiers and 
best of generals, speaks a great many times in his psalms about 
the same shield. Paul, who tells us to take the shield of fJEuth, 
died 1,800 years ago. 

II. The shield is worth more than any other part of the 
armour. The helmet only took care of the head ; the breast- 
plate, of the heart and legs ; but the long shield covered the 
whole man. 

Satan fires his darts at our heads, so that we may not think 
right ; then at our hearts, so that we may not feel right ; then 
at our feet, so as to make us lame in the way ; but if we 
have the shield it saves the head, and the feet, and the heart 

III. The shield must always be kept between us and the 
enemy. The shield, as you know, is Christ, or our trust in 
Christ, and so long as this is between us and our worst enemy 
we are safe. 

Satan, our enemy, is always on the watch to find some spot 
that the shield does not cover, and no matter how small the 
spot may be he will find it 

Perhaps you have all heard of the mother of a great soldier 
who was told when her son was a baby that if she would dip 
him all over in a certain river it would make him proof against 
the arms of the enemy, so she took the little fellow by his 
heel and put him into tiie river ; but she did not wet his heel, 
and by-and-by when he grew up and went into the fight he 
lost his life by being hit in the heeL So it may be seen that 
Satan is looking out for any chance that you may leave open, 
and if you do not let the shield cover your whole self you may 
be destroyed. 
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But I hear some of you say, * Please, Sir, tell us how the 
shield of faith puts out the darts of fire that Satan hurls, and 
what the darts are." I will answer you by telling you, in the 
fourth place, how to handle the shield. 

You will be on the watch, and you will see a dart coming at 
your head. There will be several flying at you at once. They 
are the lies that Satan tells about God and the Bible and 
Christians. If you are hit you will begin to say that religion is 
worth nothing. Hold up your shield — faith in Christ, who 
calls Himself the truth — and then you can say with the wise 
man, " Every word of God is pure. He is a shield unto them 
that put their trust in Him." 

You look again, and the darts are aimed at your feet; if 
they hit you your feet will be too tender to walk the strait way 
to heaven, with its many rough places. Hold your shield so 
as to cover your feet — that is, trust Christ to keep you from the 
evil one — and then you will learn that they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength, they shall run and not be 
weary, and they shall walk and not faint 

You look again, and you will see the darts flying towards 
your heart. If a soldier is hit in his heart it is almost sure to 
kill him. And the fiery dart that Satan likes the most to hurl 
is at the heart. It is the fire of a burning conscience : if you 
are hit he knows you will say, " I have no hope; all is lost." 
Hold, then, your shield so as to protect your heart. Your faith 
in Christ can quench these cruel darts, for when we trust the 
Lord our sins have no more power to harm us. John, in one 
of his letters, tells us all about it when he says, ** I write unto 
you, little children, because your sins are forgiven for Jesus' 
name's sake." 

Above all, then, take the shield of faith. 



VIL 
PARTING WORDS FROM THE OLD YEAR. 

BOYS and girls, instead of preaching to you myself this 
morning, I want to have you listen to an old friend of 
ours whom I would like to have you hear. He is so near his 
end that his voice is almost gone, and hence I shall have to 
tell you what he says : — 
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" 1^ am old, and can live bat a few days more. Soon at 
midnight I must die, and no one will see me again. It is 
strange that I fed so old, for it was only three hundred and 
sixty-two days ago that I was bom ; but, oh 1 1 have worked so 
hard by day and by night since thai that I am very, very tired, 
and shall be glad to die. You have hardly noticed me ; po-haps 
some of you have not known me while I have been living 
among you ; but I have known every one of you and kept watch 
over you all my life. There has been only one of all your 
number who has died since I began to care for you, and she 
was so little that she had never come to this churdi to hear 
your pastor preach. She went sweetly to sleep in June, and 
was buried among the flowers. All the rest of you are alive ; 
and, what is more, there are three little ones — one wee girl 
and two promising boys — ^who have joined your company since 
I had charge of you. In another thing God has been good to 
yoiL None of your fathers or mothers have died, and none of 
your sisters or brothers. You have them all to love and to 
love yoiL None of you have been very ill ; few of you have 
had any sickness whatever. I have seen many of you going to 
school, and have known when you were advanced in your 
classes. I have heard your merry voices on the playground as 
you have played marbles and ball, have flown your kites and 
spun your tops ; and a little while since this vrinter, which is so 
soon to kill me, has given you such coasting and skating as I 
have never seen in aU my life. Have not I treated you well ? 
And now what have you done for me ? I have put you in the 
scales, and most of you have grown heavy — ^for that I am glad. 
I have been looking at your jackets and dresses, and see that 
they are larger than those you wore when I first knew you. I 
am glad to see also that you can understand larger Ixx^ than 
you did a year ago. 

" I have watched you in other things also. There is a small 
but very precious treasure within you ; most people cannot see 
it, but I can. God calls it your soul, and I have been watching 
very anxiously to see how your souls were growing. Your 
minister has preached to you forty sermons such as he thought 
would make your souls grow. Your Sunday-school teacher has 
taught you fifty lessons, and I should judge nothing could be 
better for your souls than that Some of you have had an hour 
once a month with your minister in his "children's church," 
and have prayed, sung, and talked with him. Some have met 
also once a month with two faithful women who have tried to 
tell you how to do good to those who need to be helped by 
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sending money to the missionaries, and you have learned how 
true it is that it is more blessed to give than to receive. Others 
of you have had careful instruction from father and mother all 
the while that I have known you. I have watched you all 
when bedtime came, to see if you knelt down to pray, and in 
the early morning to know if you had read your Bible \ for 
prayer and God's Word cannot fail to make your souls grow. 
And you cannot tell how glad I am to know that the souls of 
nearly all of you have become larger and purer than they were 
when I first saw you, and to hear from your fathers and mothers 
that although they cannot see your souls they can see the light 
that comes from the soul and shines in your faces, making you 
look cheerful and loving and speak kindly and true. 

" And now I must leave you. I love you all, even though 
some of you have not treated me well and a few have meaner 
souls than you had a year ago ; but I forgive any of you who 
have treated me ill, for I must soon die, and I do not want a 
hard thought in my heart when I breathe my last. 

" I have a little son who is to come and live with you when 
I am gone. He will come while you are asleep on Wednesday 
night, and by the time you wake up on Thursday morning he 
will have grown large enough and wise enough to care for you 
just as well as I have done. His name is almost like mine : 
men call me 1879, they will call him 1880. But when we 
write our name in full we each have two letters more to it : 
A. D., which stand for two Latin words meaning Year of our 
Lord — the precious Lord who died for you so many years 
ago. When 1880 comes he will say, * Happy boys and girls !* 
and I know you will answer * Happy New Year ! ' 

" I hope that he will be able to take just as good care of you 
as I have ; but he may not be able, for there are three enemies 
of ours who are very strong, and often they keep us from doing 
all we would like to do. They are sickness, accident, and death. 
But none of these can harm your souls, and my son will watch 
you all with the hope that while he is with you, whatever may 
happen to your bodies, your souls will be all the while growing, 
and you will become better boys and girls as the years go by. 
Good-bye, my young friends. Be good friends to 1880.*' 

So spoke the old man, and I promised him that you should 
hear every word he said, and when you had heard should place 
upon his tombstone, afler he had gone, the text, "Thou 
crownest the year with Thy goodness.^' 
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VIIL 
THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT. 

" Take the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God." — ^Epr. tL 17. 

THERE are in the United States 3,000,000 persons, 
mainly boys and girls, who meet once a week to learn 
about the sword of God : what it is, and how to use it The 
Bible, we are told, is the sword of the Spirit, and Sunday- 
schools are used to teach sword practice. 

Look at the sword. How much it has cost 1 There is not 
money enough in this town to pay for the time that it has 
taken to make it Kings, generals, lawyers and teachers, 
doctors and ministers have helped make it It is the most 
wonderful book in the world, because it has cost more lives to 
keep it than any other. 

Then another thing : it has a wonderful name on it If you 
go with your father some day to buy a nice knife, you will hear 
the hardware man say to him, *' This is the knife you want : it 
has the name of the best man in Sheffield upon it ; " and if 
your father thinks that the knife was really made by the man 
whose name is on it, he will buy it By-and-by you will hear 
of Damascus swords, and they could be told by certain marks 
or brands upon them. Now, the sword of the Spirit has the 
most wondeiful of all names, the name of God, upon it 

Then, too, this sword has been very useful. Jesus used it 
when Satan met Him, and used it so well that Satan fled com- 
pletely conquered. Luther used it, and men who met him 
without the same sword were always beaten. There are men 
living now-a-days who are gaining grand victories with it : such 
men as Mr. Moody, who has done more with this one sword 
than hundreds of men greater and wiser than he have been able 
to do with all their learning and strength. 

Now, if God offers you such a sword, there are three things 
that you ought to do. The text tells you the first — Take it 
Swords did not grow on the soldier's side as his arms and 
fingers grow on his body. He had to take it from among 
other swords and belt it to his side. And now-a-days the only 
boys and girls who will have the sword of the Spirit are those 
who will take the pains to take it I fear there are a great 
many of the 3,000,000 Sunday-school scholars of America who 
think the sword will grow ; that they need take no trouble in 
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the matter. They never study their Sunday-school lesson; 
they pay little attention to the teacher when the lesson is being 
taught ; they know almost nothing about it when school is 
done ; they certainly have not taken the sword of God. The 
only way to do it is to study the lesson very hard until it is all 
learned, and then in the class listen to every word the teacher 
says. In your week-day school once a month the teachers 
have their written examinations to find out how many of the 
scholars have put on the sword of knowledge ; and any of the 
pupils who have been careless or lazy are pretty sure to be told 
that they must go back to their books until they have taken in 
the lessons. We don't have any such examinations in the 
Sunday school; but God is examining all the time, and He 
knows who of you have taken the sword of the Spirit and are 
using it in the good fight of faith. 

But there is a second thing to be done : Keep your sword 
bright I suppose there are twenty-five houses in our town 
where there are swords hanging — swords that were worn by the 
brave men who fought against the rebels in the last war ; but 
they are all rusty and would be of little use as they now are, 
because the men who wore them have not taken the pains to 
keep them bright. So I know there are many men and women 
in this place who once had the sword of the Spirit very bright ; 
they could repeat page after page of God's Word ; but they 
have been busy about other things, and have neglected to keep 
fresh in their minds that which they have learned, until it has 
come about that their sword is very, very rusty. It takes time 
and work to keep the sword of the Spirit bright. 

But there is one thing more : Use the sword skilfully and 
all the time The reason why your father's sword hangs up 
and gets rusty is because the war is over ; but as long as you 
are alive the war in which you are to use the sword of the 
Spirit will be going on, and you will need to use it more and 
more skilfully. 

When I was younger I used often to see men fence with 
swords,- and tried it somewhat myself; and I found that it 
takes great skill to fence well. Satan and his hosts are exceed- 
ing skilful in handling their weapons, and the more you learn 
to use yours the more they will learn to use theirs. But 
remember yours is the best sword ; it has God's name on it, 
and if you only do your best, with God's help, you can put all 
your enemies to flight 

Let me close by telling you a few ways of using the sword. 
Your enemy will make a thrust at you to prevent your keeping 
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Sunday. You can ward off his blow with the thrust, " Re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy." He will make 
another thrust to make you believe there is no God. One 
sharp hit can be ready for that : it is this, — " The fool hath said 
in his heart, There is no God^" He will strike at you again to 
take away heaven. You can conquer him with tht staggering 
blow, "Jesus has prepared a mansion for me.'' In a word, 
though the enemy's sword may strike a thousand ways, your 
sword can strike a thousand more, and will conquer. 



IX. 

WHAT FRUIT? 

** Even 10 every good tree brixijg[eth forth good fruit : bat a eormpt tree 
bmigeth forth evil fruit.*' — ^Matt. vii. 17. 

WHEN I was a little boy I used to take great delight in 
reading the wonderful tales about the times when 
everything seemed to have the power of speech — ^when not 
only the animals and birds and fishes and crawling things 
spoke to one another, but even the trees and plants and flowers 
would hold conversations. Hearing these stories so often, 
and thinking about them so much, I finally came to half 
believe that all these things could think and talk together; and 
sometimes I would sit down beneath some great tree and listen 
to the rustling of the leaves, and wonder what they were talking 
about, and wish that the old tree would begin talking to me 
in a language that I could understand, and tell me of all the 
wonderful things it had seen in its long life. I did not then 
know that there was a language in which even a tree could 
impart wisdom to those who were wise and thoughtful When 
Christ was in the world, walking and talking with men, there 
is no doubt but that He could read the language of trees, 
for He often referred to them and compared them to the 
people about Him. He used to walk about with His disciples 
and notice all the ordinary things of nature ; indeed, nothing 
was too insignificant for Him to observe and draw fix>m it 
great truths for His followers. He would point out the beautiful 
flowers or the grain of wheat, and teach them how these things 
were like certain people. So when He spoke of the good tre« 
bringing forth good fruit and the bad tree bringing forth bad 
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fruit, or none at all, He was only, showing by the tree that good 
things did not proceed from bad sources or that good deeds 
were not to be expected from an evil heart, and that our own 
lives were like the growing trees, some growing like trees in 
good groimd, better and stronger and more fruitful every year ; 
others, dwarfed, unfruitful and useless. 

Once upon a time there was a great King who had many 
children, and He was desirous that they should all grow up 
to be useful and good. He did not want them to live in 
idleness all their days, and grow proud and selfish and wicked ; 
so He made a beautiful garden and sent them to live in it, 
giving each a seed to plant in the garden that he might have 
a tree of his own. Now, these seeds were not all of the same 
kind, and when planted would grow into different kinds of 
trees. But this great King commanded His children to take 
great care of their trees, whatever kind they proved to be. If 
one happened to have an apple-tree, he was to look out that 
it was a good apple-tree. If another should get a plum-tree, it 
was his duty to take such care of it that it should be, a good 
plum-tree and yield much fruit ; and He said that those of His 
children who proved themselves to be industrious and obedient 
to His commands should finally reign with Him in His great 
kingdom, and when He called them they must bring with 
them some of the fruit of their trees, that He might know they 
were worthy to be His children. Here was an opportunity 
given them to show their love and gratitude to their Father 
by trying to cultivate their trees so that they might meet Him 
on the day He called them with their hands full of beautiful 
fruits, and be received into His palace and hailed as princes 
and heirs to the great kingdom. One would hardly believe 
that any were so foolish as to neglect their trusts ; but when 
their Father began to call them, one by one, and said to each 
as he answered to His call, " My son, what fruit have you 
brought me?" there were many who hung their heads in 
shame, for in their hands were only a^few withered fruits ; and 
there were others whose hands were empty, and they dared not 
look their loving Father in the face ; while those who had been 
faithful came, with joyful faces and glad hearts, laden with 
the beautiful fruits which their own trees had yielded, and 
these the Father knew had been true to their trust because 
£[e knew them by their fruits. 

Perhaps, ere now, some of my audience of little folks have 
guessed who the good Father was, and who were His children ; 
for, indeed, the great King is our Father in heaven, and the 
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garden this world We are His children^ and to each of us 
He has given a tree to cultivate ; that tree is our own life, and 
it is foe us to think seriously what fruit we are bearing. Let 
us ask ourselves these questions : *^ Is my life making any one 
better and happier? Are the .fruits of my life gentleness, 
kindness, patience, truthfulness, honesty, and love?" Happy 
is the boy or girl who is ready with such fruit when the Father 
calls. Happy is the life which is '' like a tree planted by the 
river of water which bringeth forth its fruit in its season," for 
that is the life which our Father loves. 

But think again : " Is my life making those around me un- 
happy or wicked ? Do I ever say words which will make an 
evil impression upon the minds of those who hear them? Are 
the fruits I am bearing stubbornness, disobedience, anger, 
envy, pride, hatred, or strife? Do I find any satisfaction in 
making any of God's creatures suffer ? Do I hurt the feelings 
of my playfellows ? Am I cross, rude, or cruel ? " Look well 
to your tree. Shake off such withered fruits from its boughs, 
and cultivate it anew by observing our Father's commands. 
He' has told us in the Bible what to do and how to make 
our lives acceptable to Him. Let us learn to think more of 
Him; His goodness and His power; His kindness and His 
love; His kingdom waiting for us; and having learned to 
love Him, we shall find joy and happiness in taking such care 
of the tree He has given us to cultivate that we shall not meet 
Him empty-handed when He calls us, nor hang our heads in 
bitter shame when He says " My son, where is thy fruit ? " but 
meet Him with confidence and with happy hearts and the fruits 
of a godly life. 



X. 

THE SPREAD NET. 

** Snrely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird.**— FBOT. L 17. 

THERE are two opinions as to what this means. Some 
say that no bird is so foolish as to go into a net which he 
sees you spread for him. He has a little head and little brain, 
but not so little wit as to do that Others think that Solomon 
means to say that, even if a bird sees you spread the net, he 
has not wit enough to know what it means, and will hop mto it 
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Where so many differ I would not try to tell you what the 
meaning is. When I put on my Hebrew spectacles and study 
the text I can see no better than others ; and when I put on 
my ornithological spectacles — that is, study the habits of birds — 
I find that they differ very much as to what they would do if 
they saw the nets spread for them. The crow would fill the 
air with his "caws," as if he said, "No, you don't !" and would 
warn all his fellow-pirates of the air of danger. But yellow- 
birds knd robins and wild pigeons would see nothing but the 
crumbs on the net, and before your back was fairly turned 
would be in it 

But though we are uncertain what Solomon thought the 
birds would do, there is nc doubt at all as to the lesson he 
would teach us. He is talking to young people, and means to 
say that some of them are silly enough to go into the net of 
sin in order to get a few crumbs of pleasure, even though they 
ought to see that the devil is spreading it for their destruction. 
He is saying how easily " gulled " young people are by tempta 
tion. You know we get that word "gull" from the birds 
which come down from the Arctic regions and fish in flocks in 
our harbours and along our coasts, and which, some people 
think, are easily caught But that is a mistake, for those who 
have tried it say that it is rather an insult to the gulls to think 
that they are so easily gulled as some men think they are. 

We sometimes think Satan is so very shrewd that he can 
deceive any human being. But God does not allow him to 
deceive those who keep their eyes and ears open. The deceit 
is in ourselves ; for the Bible says, " The heart is deceitful 
above all things." The Bible also says, "The devil goes 
about as a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour ; " but 
God makes him roar first, so that everybody can get out of his 
way. If any of us die through sin God will write this epitaph 
for us — " Thou hast destroyed thyself" (Hosea xiiL 9.) He 
compels Satan to spread his net in our sight. 

We can see him spread it with the eye of Conscience. The 
smallest children as well as the lowest savages have a conscience 
which tells them right from wrong. When Stanley, the great 
traveller, started through Africa, he knew that he would find 
wild tribes who could not understand his language, but he 
knew that they understood the language of conscience — the 
same in him and in them. So he ordered his men never to 
steal from a savage., never to break a promise, however insigni- 
ficant it was, and never to harm a human being. One day he 
met the fiercest of the tribes. Expecting that they would 

26 
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attack him as the other tribes had done, he was surprised at 
their kindness. When he learned to understand a little of 
their language, he asked why this was. They said, '' Because 
we sent a canoe up the river, with a woman and a boy and 
plenty of provisions. If you had been bad people you would 
have taken that canoe. Then you would have had to fight 
us ; but, see, we have left our spears on one of the islands." 
Stanley was right in supposing that the language of conscience 
was universal, and had not been confounded as our tongues 
were at BabeL So there is not aboycM: girl who does not 
know what is right and what is wrong. All sin is as clearly 
seen as if you could watch the devil's fingers setting the net. 

Then the Bible tells you what is right and what is wrong: 
As if a good man who loved the birds should shout and drive 
them away when they hopped too near the net, the Bible 
o^Us out (Prov. iiL 15), "Avoid it, pass not by k, turn from 
it, pass away." God shouts over the net, "The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die." Solomon represents Sin as sitting down 
by the door of a house, and saying, " Whoso is simple, let him 
turn in hither. Stolen waters are sweet" But as policemen 
stand by the doors of some of the gambling dens in our city 
to warn the thoughtless not to enter, God*s prophet stands by 
Sin's door, and says, "The dead are there. Her guests are in 
the depths of helL" It is as if the floor were one great trap- 
door which tilted the silly victim down to perdition. 

Then other peoples experience of the consequences of sin 
shows us that it is the devil's net If you knew how many are 
suffering from their evil habits, you would turn from yours as 
you would from a rattlesnake's den. They say you cannot 
catch the birds if you leave the dead bodies of those already 
caught around the cage. But Satan's net is surrounded with 
the piles of his victims. I was once asked to bury a man 
whose name those who asked me would not tell. He died 
in a hovel, with such pain of body, such horror of mind ! He 
had held the highest offices in the land, but sin had so igno- 
miniously slain him that no one wished the world to know it. 

And perhaps some have found out that sin is Satan's net 
by their own sad experience. Your bad habit makes you feel 
so condemned, so mean, so weak, that you have said to your- 
self, " The end of this is destruction." A bird whose leg has 
been broken in getting out of the net has been known to fly 
straight into another; and some young people do the same 
thing. In hunting deer at night we creep up to them and 
suddenly flash the light of a dark lantern into their eyes, and. 
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while they stand a moment wondering at its meaning, the 
fatal bullet pierces the deer's heart I have tried to shoot a 
deer who sprang into the thicket at the first gleam of light. 
It had no fascination for him because he had seen it before 
and been wounded by the bullet But I have known young 
men who would stand and be shot again and again by tempta- 
tion, though it seemed as if Satan had opened the door of hell 
and flashed its firelight into their very faces 

Are you the victim of any sinful habit ? I doubt if you can 
deliver yourself. You may be like the fluttering bird who 
entangles himself the more in the meshes. But Christ came 
to " proclaim deliverance lo the captives, and to set at liberty 
them that are bruised." By the power of His cross he destroys 
the meshes of guilt, and by His Holy Spirit He heals and 
strengthens the moral purpose which has been weakened by 
the habit of sin. But if, my young friend, you have not yet 
entered the net, give Him your faith, and He will answer the 
prayer which He has taught you : '^ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil" 



XI. 

DAVID'S Thank-offering. 

** And three of the thirty chief went down, and came to David in the harvest 
time unto the cave of Adullam : and the troop of the Philistines 
pitched in the valley of Rephaim. And David was then in a hold, 
and the garrison of the Philistines was then in Beth-lehem. And 
David longed, and said, Oh that one would give me drink of the 
water of the well of Beth-lehem, which is by the gate ! And the 
three mighty men brake through the host of the Philistines, and 
drew water out of the well of Beth-lehem, that was by the gate, 
and took it» and brought it to David : nevertheless he would not 
driaik thereof, but poui^ it out unto the Lord. And he said, Be it 
far from me, O Loud, that I should do this : is not this the blood 
of the men that went in jeopardy of their lives ? Therefore he would 
not drink it. These things did these three mighty men.'' — 2 Sam. 
x»ii. 13-17. 

DAVID was staymg in the cave of Adullam because Saul, 
king of Israel, was jealous of him, and angry, and 
trymg to kill him. Quite a number of men came to David 
at this cave : some because they liked David ; some because 
they disliked Saul; and some because they were in some 
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sort of difficulty, and thought they could run away from 
it They were probably not all good men, and it shows how 
manly David was that he was able to keep them in order. 
Bethlehem was the place where he was bom, and where he 
spent his boyhood. There is still — or. was a few years ago — 
a small well or cistern, supplied by a spring, just by the gate 
of the city. It is very likely the same one from which David 
drank when he was a boy and when he was a young man. 
The water is said to be the best in the region. But I do not 
think that David, a grown man, strong and warlike, would 
have longed for this water so very much as he did if he had 
not had a very happy boyhood It grieved him to have to 
be away from his home. It grieved him that he could not fight 
mth his own people against the Philistines. It grieved him 
that Saul should accuse and suspect him so unjustly, and 
that he had to be separated from Jonathan, whom he dearly 
loved. It was because his soul was thirsty for peace and 
friendship, such as he had in boyhood, at home, as much as 
because his lips were parched, I think, that he wanted some 
of that particular water. 

Between the cave and the well was an army of Philistines ; 
and when these three men came back with the water I 
imagine the blood was running from their wounds, showing 
that they had had to fight their way to the well and back 
again. 

Why were they so ready to do this for their young leader ? 

1. It is said they were "mighty men," brave and strong. 
And David was as brave a man, perhaps, as they ; and they 
knew it. Even as a boy he was brave. When he was keeping 
the sheep a lion and a bear came to catch the sheep, and he 
went out after them and slew them. When all the army was 
afraid of the giant Goliath he went out alone and fought with 
him and killed him. David's friends loved and trusted him 
because he was brave. 

2. But David defended the sheep not only because he was 
brave, but faithful. His father had put him in trust with the 
flock, and he was resolved to be faithful to the trust put in 
him. When danger came his first thought was to protect the 
sheep, and thus be true to his charge. 

His being in the cave of AduUam was another example of 
this. He could easily have got many people to fight for him 
against Saul, and perhaps make him king; for he had been 
very successful in battle, and was very popular. And he had 
already been anointed king by the prophet Samuel because 
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God was so displeased with Saul He knew Saul was a bad 
king, and that he was to be king in his place some day. And 
he was waiting patiently till that day should come. He would 
not do anything to injure Saul or to revenge himself. He 
left it all to God. That was one way of being faithful to his 
trust When it was his duty to act he acted bravely and 
promptly. When God wanted him to wait he, waited patiently. 
God had given him charge over his thoughts as his father, Jesse, 
did once over the sheep. David knew that his thoughts and 
feelings belonged to God. He tried to keep them quiet, and 
patient, and pure, and good, so God would be pleased with 
them. Temptations to be impatient and revengeful he tried 
to kill just as he did the lion and bear. And when the time 
came for him to be king he made a very splendid one — all 
the better because he had not been angry, and hasty, and 
determined to assert his own rights. His followers saw he 
could command his own spirit, and so he commanded them. 
The very boldest of them felt there was something great in 
their young leader. They honoured and loved him for his 
bravery and his patient faithfulness. 

3. And I think they were pleased that he wanted water 
from that particular well. There was a great deal of real 
boyhood in David, and they loved him for it. When children 
are in a great hurry to grow up they do not think how much 
they are in danger of losing what they never can get back if 
they once lose it. I don't think David was impatient to be a 
man any more than he was to be a king, and as he grew up 
he brought a great deal of his boyhood with him. In fact, he 
never did wholly cease to be young. And I am sure that was 
another reason why these brave men loved him and wanted to 
please him. 

If we want to have brave and true friends we must ourselves 
try to be brave and faithful, as David was, and keep young by 
being children of God. That is one thing to learn from this 
account. 

And this is another : instead of drinking the water they had 
brought with so much peril David poured it out on the ground. 
Does that seem strange ? Think of it a moment The Bible 
says he '^ poured it out unto the Lord." That means as an 
offering to God, like those brought to the Tabernacle for the 
priests to offer. Now, God was very particular about these 
offerings. All the animals sacrificed were to be perfectly well 
and sound in every part Every offering was to be the very 
best of its kind. Nothing common, that people could gee 
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without trouble, like ordinary water, would do. And when 
anything was set apart to be offered to God it was held very 
sacred, and could not be used for any other purpose. When 
these men brought this water David saw the marks of battle 
on them — wounds bleeding, very likely — ^and cried out, " Why, 
this water is as the blood of these men ! It is as if they had 
opened their veins to give me drink. I cannot take it It is 
too sacred for any man to use just because he is thirsty. Qod 
will accept it as an offering. It is as precious as the best and 
whitest lamb of all the flock. God will accept it as a thank 
offering to Him for giving me such brave and true friends." 

Only a noble man would have said that David was brave, 
and knew how little brave men care for danger and pain, but 
he was not willing they should risk their lives just to give him 
pleasure. When they did it of their own free will the action 
became very precious to him. 

There are a good many people who let their friends do 
almost anything for them and hardly say " thank you ; " and 
do not thank God at all for giving them such friends. We 
are all of us, I am afraid, careless in noticing the good things 
that come to us every day. How thankful are you to your 
father and mother for your home ? Very likely it costs your 
father as much time and anxiety and effort to get you a 
birthday present as it did these three men to get the water 
for David. When you were sick, and your mother sat with 
you all night long, or camj& to you every little while to give 
you medicine or water, or make you comfortable in bed, she 
quite likely ran as great a risk of her life as any of these three 
men did. You may be sure that what your parents have done 
for you, and your teachers if they are faithful, and very many 
friends, has cost them more perhaps than it cost these men to do 
what they did ; has required more courage, more endurance, 
more willingness to bear pain, more love, than was required to 
lead these three men to break through the whole host of the 
Philistines and bring back the water for their young leader. 

This act of David teaches us that a really noble-hearted man 
will think very highly of what others do to help or please him. 
The good things that have been procured for us by the 
thoughtfulness and kindness of others, often with pain and 
danger, we ought to think very sacred We ought not to use 
them carelessly. We ought not to use them just for our own 
pleasure, but in some way so as to honour God, as David did 
when he poured out this water as an offering. 

One of the meanest and worst sins we can be guilty of is 
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ingratitude : and it is very much like ingratitude to receive 
what others do for us thinking only how glad we are to get it, 
even though we say " thank you ; " as if David had drunk this 
water instead of making it an offering to God One of the 
things told us of our Saviour is that He is very much pleased 
with even the smallest act done for Him, — so much so that 
anything that is done for one He loves He rewards as if it were 
done for Him. And one of the last things He said when He 
was dying on the terrible cross was to ask one of His disciples 
— ^John — to honour and care for His mother. 

And this same Saviour has done more for you than even 
your father and mother. David said, " Is not this the blood 
of these men ? " Jesus actually shed His blood for you, and 
(Jied, that He might bring you the water of life so that you 
might live for ever. This water you may drinL You cannot 
live for ever without it. But you can give your life to God, 
and so show that you feel what Jesus has done for you and 
think it the most precious of all gifts, as indeed it is. 



XII. 

WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN? 

** Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?** — Acts ix. 6. 

AS I have only ten minutes for my sermon, I must ask you 
to read the story of SauFs conversion, from which this 
text is taken. I suppose he was really perplexed. He had 
been brought up very religiously ; had always been very con- 
scientious j had studied theology in order to be a minister ; 
thought he was doing God's work in trying to put a stop to 
Christianity and to compel the Christians to turn Jews again ; 
and yet all the while he was uneasy and uncomfortable in his 
heart And when the Lord appeared to him on the road to 
Damascus, and said to him '' It is hard for thee to kick against 
the pricks," he really could not understand what the Lord 
wanted of him, and so he asked the question, '^ Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do ? " I want to speak for ten minutes to 
my hearers, young or old, who want to be Christians but do not 
know how ; to try and tell you very simply and plainly just what 
it is to be a Christian — so simply and plainly that vou cannot 
fail to understand it clearly. 
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The first thing is to be sony when you have done wrong ; 
and soiry because it is wrong. Abraham and Jacob, Moses 
and David, Peter and Paul did many wrong thin^ But they 
were always heartily sorry for it. There are two stories in the 
Bible, concerning two kmgs of Israel, which illustrate this very 
clearly. They are the stories respectively of David and Uriah, 
and of Ahab and Naboth. They are something alike in the 
banning and very different in the end, and show very clearly 
the difference between one who is a Christian and one who is 
not The stories are these. When David was king of Israel 
he chanced one day to see a very beautiful woman whom he 
thought at once he would like to have as his wife. But when 
he came to inquire about her he found she was already married 
to a man named Uriah. He inmiediately set himself to plan 
how he could secure Uriah's death so that he might many his 
wife. A war was raging at the time with the Syrians, and 
Uriah was in the army. So David sent to his general, Joab, a 
letter directing him to send Uriah into the front of the battle 
that he might be killed. The plan succeeded. Uriah was 
killed, and David married his wife. He was really guilty of 
murder. It was his duty as king to protect his subjects, and 
particularly to care for the soldiers who were fighting for him ; 
but he had contrived to have a good and loyal soldier killed to 
gratify himsel£ It was a cruel and wicked thing to da The 
crime of Ahab was similar, though not as great. Close by his 
palace was a vineyard. It belonged to Naboth. Ahab wanted 
it for a garden, because it adjoined his palace. He offered 
Naboth die money for it, but Naboth would not sell it Of 
course the king had no right to compel him to give it up. But 
his wife, who was a very wicked woman, contrived a scheme 
for getting it She sent letters to certain nobles, sealing them 
with the king's seal — so you see he consented to it— directing 
them to have Naboth accused of blasphemy and to hire 
witnesses to swear to the accusation, and so have him put to 
death. It was done. And as David got his wife so Ahab got 
his vineyard. The two cases were very similar — David's 
perhaps a little the worse. David killed Uriah to rob him of 
his We; Ahab killed Naboth to rob him of his vineyard. 
David acted of his own accord ; Ahab under the suggestion of 
his wife. But now appears the difference. Nathan, the prophet 
of God, came to David and rebuked him for his sin^ and told 
him God would punish him. David was not angry. He did 
not attempt to defend himsel£ He confessed his sin. He 
was truly and heartily sorry for it; not sorry merely because he 
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was to be punished, but because he had done wrong. He 
confessed his sin to God, and when God punished him by 
taking away his son he submitted to the punishment without 
complaining. God sent also his prophet Elijah to Ahab, to 
reprove him. But Ahab received him very differently. He 
greeted him in the outset with, " Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy ? " And though when he came to bear the punishment 
with which God threatened him he humbled himself, and rent 
his clothes and fasted, he showed no sign of feeling that he had 
really done wrong and was sorry for it because it was wrong. 
He kept on just as before, doing very abominably ; and when 
a little later another prophet, Micaiah, preached something he 
did not like he put him in prison for it. This was the difference 
between David and Ahab. They both did wickedly — very 
wickedly — but David repented of his wickedness and confessed 
it and asked forgiveness, and Ahab did not 

Now we have all done wickedly. Not as David and Ahab^ 
it is true ; but the Bible says there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one. If we had done always right, if we had committed no 
sins, we might go to heaven because we were good. But we 
have committed a great many sins. We cannot secure the 
favour of God on the ground of goodness. There is only one 
other way, — repentance, confession, and forgiveness. To be 
a Christian is not so much, then, to be good as to be sorry 
that we have been evil and to seek forgiveness. The preaching 
of the Gospel is accordingly called the baptism of repentance for 
the remission of sins, not the baptism of goodness. This is the 
door by which all who have ever come into the kingdom of God 
have entered. This is the "wicket gate." This is the first 
thing in being a Christian : repentance, — ^that is, sorrow for sin 
and the abandonment of it. 

And this, of course, includes confession of it. It is not sorrow 
for sin that heals it, but confession of sin. Ahab was sorrowful, 
but sorrow dM not bring him to God. It makes a great deal of 
difference whether you go from Christ or go to Christ sorrowful. 

This was the difference between Judas and Peter. Judas 
betrayed Christ; Peter denied him. Both were very sorry 
afterwards. But Peter's sorrow did not separate him from 
Christ He did not go away from Him because he had sinned. 
He came to Him with new love and new consecration. Judas, 
on the other hand, was driven away from Christ by his sorrow ; 
and instead of seeking the remission of his sins by confession 
and asking forgiveness, he sought to escape them by going and 
hanging himself^ 
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But it is not enough to be sorry for your sins and to confess 
them, if you go right on in them afterward. The Prodigal not 
only went home — he stayed home. He not only asked his 
father to forgive him, but he was willing to become even as a 
hired servant To be a Christian is not only to repent of our 
sins and confess them, but also to. undertake in earnest to live 
thereafter a holy and godly life* It is thus partly true that to 
be a Christian is to be good ; but yet not so much to be good, 
after all, as constantly to strive to be better. This is what 
Christ means when He says, " If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me." 
You are to follow Christ — that is, He is to be your pattern and 
example. 

, To be a Christian, then, is a very simple though not an easy 
matter. You can begin to be a Christian to-day ; you can 
begin to be a Christian now. To be a Christian is to confess 
to your father and mother and to God whenever you have done 
wrong ; to be sorry for it ; to try to do better in future ; and to 
be, from this time, as kind, as gentle, as loving, as courageous, 
and as much like Christ as you can, day by day ; to do all in 
your power to make others wiser and better and happier. 



XIII 
OFF SOUNDINGS. 



IT was during Parliament days at the Thousand Islands. 
There had been a "grove meeting*' in the evening, and 
about nine o'clock I went down to the dock with a friend who 
was to take the little steamer for Alexandria Bay. After 
tootings innumerable from the steam whistle, to summon 
passengers who lingered for the latest possible words from 
Joseph Cook, the small craft sped away from the landing, and 
I was about to return to the grove when a huge hulk of a 
steamer, l3dng at the wharf with steam up, attracted my notice. 
It looked like an enormous Brooklyn ferry-boat, and was 
crowded with young people and children, who, frcm time to 
time, sang Sunday-school hymns or explored long-emptied lunch 
baskets. 

Asking a weather-beaten river-man near by, I was told that 
it was a boat employed in carrying railway cars across the 
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Ogdensburg river, and had brought a church excursion from 
that place. I wondered why it lingered so late, with a forty 
mile trip to make and so many young folks aboard. 

" Wal, you see, the pilot's never run a boat to this landing, 
and he's afeared he can't make the channel in the dark." 

" What's he going to do about it ? " 

" They are going to set a light out on Bird Rock. There's 
the boat, yonder, going out with it." 

" Is the pilot a new hand at the business ? '* 

" No, sir! Sam's one of the best pilots on the St. Lawrence : 
knows the river clean through from the lake to the gulf. But 
get him out of the reg'lar channels and he's *off soundings.' 
This here river isn't one of your down-east trout-brooks, and 
navigatin' a ten-mile-wide sheet of water chock full of rocks 
and islands isn't boy's play ; and it ain't every river-man that 
knows the whole on't" 

While this talk went on the little boat was crawling out to 
the shoal, whose top scarce peered above the water ; the light 
was finally set, and the steamer blew a parting whistle. A 
light rain had begun to fall, but my interest in seeing the boat 
start off caused me to remain on the dock. The weary 
excursionists brightened up as the boat lines were cast off and 
the huge bulk began to move slowly away. 

A group of boatmen watched her with professional interest 

" Sam feels skeered, I do believe. Guess he wishes he was 
well out in the channel" 

" Wal, if he gets out without pounding something he'll be 
happy. It's a bad place to run through at night." 

Slowly, slowly, the big craft moved through the hazy night ; 
her lights gleaming through the rain-drops, her shaft moving up 
and down with an uncertain, tremulous motion. Now she 
stops ; now she moves again ; while the dock-loungers speculate 
earnestly on her chances of getting out in safety. She passes 
the lighted rock ; she sheers away from a shoal beyond ; now — 
" She's going to strike, sure ! " cried an excited beholder. But 
no. The tortuous passage was run in safety, and after long 
moments of suspense a quickened motion of her beam and a 
shower of sparks from her chimney told us that the main 
channel had been reached, and she was free to speed on to her 
destined port 

I walked back to the grove thinking I had learned some- 
thing th..t would make up for the loss of even Mr. Cook's 
closing words. The weighty nature of a pilot's work had been 
revealed to me. Steamers skim fleetly over the lakes and 
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rivers, and we never stop to think that only the pilot's intimate 
knowledge of every channel and current, every rock and shoal, 
saves us from wreck and disaster. Put him in strange waters 
and none so helpless as he, for none so well knows the danger 
of one false turn of the wheel And only years of service fit 
him for that work. Going down the Lachine rapids a special 
pilot is taken on board, whose sole duty it is to guide the boat 
through those rushing, whirling wateis. His life is given to 
the passage of the Lachine rapids. 

Curiously enough, every mortal of us has a frail vessel to 
guide over a stormy sea, and we are bold enough to think 
ourselves fully competent to the work, though the rocks and 
rapids are all unknown to us and we can make the passage 
but once. It is not strange that wrecks lie all along the shore. 

Several hundred years ago a Person appeared on this earth 
who made claims to remarkable knowledge about this common 
transit, and to unerring ability to guide men through it. He 
was not a seafaring man, or He would, no doubt, have called 
Himself a Pilot, or a Lighthouse. He did call himself a Light, 
a Guide, a Door, a Way, and many other terms implying 
capacity to conduct men in safety to their journey's end. Nay, 
more : He declared the existence of a wonderful country to 
which He alone had authority to give entrance, and intimated 
very plainly that this depended altogether on one's conduct 
during the earthly journey and the following of His directions. 

Nevertheless, the majority of travellers have persisted iii 
finding their own way, and so far as their history is known they 
have usually suffered shipwreck and disappointment. Others, 
who gave themselves fully into the hands of this Pilot, though 
not spared many a storm and tempest, have been carried 
safely through, and as their voyage drew to a close were never 
heard to regret their submission to their Divine Guide. 

Boys and girls, you are just beginning the voyage ^of life. 
Don't you think the wisest thing you can do is to take on 
board this trusty Pilot before you get " off soundings "? 
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XIV. 
THE SPIDERS, 

'* The spider taketh hold with her hands, and is in kings' palaces. • • little 
|upon the earth, but exceeding wise/' — Pro v. xxx« 28, 24. 

WE may not like the spiders, but that ought not to keep 
us from studying what is wise and wonderful about 
them; just as we ought to try and see all the good things 
we can in people that we do not like. 

There are many things about the spiders that show wisdom 
— not so much in the spiders themselves as in God who made 
them. One wonderful thing about spiders is the little spinning 
and weaving mill in their bodies, by which they spin little 
threads which they can wind and unwind, and weave into 
carpets for their "parlours," where they invite the flies. No 
man has ever been able to make thread as fine and strong as 
the spiders make. 

An astronomer* once wanted for a little place in an astrono- 
mical clock the finest thread he could find for a telegraph wire, 
so that every tick might be telegraphed across it He could 
find nothing in the world fine enough except the thread that 
came from the spider-mill ; and so he used a spider's thread. 
It was so strong that after he had used it for two years it did 
not seem to be worn at all. 

There is in Africa a paper-making spider. With her little 
threads she weaves on the wall of a house a sheet of paper 
about the size of my hand, and then a long piece about as 
wide as my little finger ; then she makes mucilage in her body 
and fastens the two pieces down, until really she has made a 
paper tent on the wall. In this she puts a number of little 
eggs, then takes her place on the top of her tent and keeps 
watch for three weeks against any bugs that would harm the 
eggs. At the end of that time the eggs change to little spiders 
that fill the tent. 

There is another kind of spider, called the tarantula, which 
makes at the top of his house a trap-door, or portcullis, that 
he can close and fasten when he goes in if an enemy is chasing 
him. 

The most wonderful things about spiders are their eyes. 

• Prof. O. M. Mitchell 
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Each spider has eight Those that live in dark holes, and 
only need to see in front of them, have all of their eyes in 
the front of their bodies ; but the spiders that live in webs, 
and need to look in eveiy direction, have their eyes all over 
their bodies, upon eight little watch-towers, as if each eye was 
a watchman. Thus we are reminded that God thinks not only 
of the stars but also of the sparrows, and spiders, and all little 
things ; providing for their needs. 

The text tells us that the spider takes hold with her hamls ; 
but who ever saw the hands of the spider ? They have plenty 
of legs, but where are their hands? Well, if you take a 
microscope, and look at what you have thought were their 
front feet, you will see on each of them a thumb and forefinger ; 
with these they take hold in kings' palaces. 

Now, all of these things make us call the spiders '^ little and 
wise," but when we think a moment, we remember that God 
made the spiders' wonderfril hands and eyes, and taught them 
to spin, and weave, and watch. 

If you, who are little, would also be wise, you must ask God 
to make you so, as the boy Solomon did when God made him 
the wisest man in the world. '' If any man lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God" 

The spiders also teach us that it is wise to be patient and 
persevering. You have all read the story of Robert Bruce, the 
brave king of Scotland, who tried to save his country, but was 
defeated in battle and was obliged to flee, and so got very 
much discouraged. On the wall of his retreat he saw a spider 
trying to fix his web. He fell, but climbed up and tried again. 
He fell and tried again eight times, and at last succeeded. 
This encouraged Robert Bruce to try again to save his country, 
and he succeeded. 

When we are trying to be good some naughty word or deed 
often makes us fall into wrong, and we get discouraged ; but 
it is the wisest way to ask the Lord to help us, and then to try 
and try again. Remember that as a little spider encouraged 
a great king, so a little child who is patient and prayerfril may 
help the older ones around him to do right 

But the lesson we most need to learn from the spiders is to 
watch. As they watch with their eight eyes to see if an enemy 
is coming, so that they can nm in and close their doors, so 
with our two eyes we ought to be always watching against 
saying or doing wrong. A little boy once said to his mother, 
^* I was going by the market just now ; there were lots of apples 
^d peaches out by the sidewalk, and the man was away out 
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of sighty so I had to watch my hand not to take some of 
them." That is right : Watch. 

We are also to watch for chances to do good ; and to watch 
for Jesus' coming, with our heart-lamps alwa3rs shining with 
the Holy Spirit, so that we may be ready when He comes to 
go with Him to heaven. " The spider taketh hold with her 
hands, and is in kings' palaces — little upon the earth, but 
exceeding wise." So children who are little and wise, who 
watch their hands to keep them from taking hold of anything 
wrong, but take hold earnestly of good and noble work, will 
by-and-by have a home in The Kjng*s palace above — ^in the 
'^ many mansions " of God. 



XV. 
GIVING UP AND COMING DOWN. 

THERE is a great difference between giving up and coming 
down. I knew some boys who went into the country for 
the summer, and they made up their minds they would become 
farmers. Their father gave them money sgid they had some 
of .their own money saved up, and with this they began to lay 
up their stock-in-trade. They bought vegetable seeds and 
flower seeds ; they bought a hoe and rake and a spade, and 
a measuring line for then: garden ; they bought chickens — big 
Shanghai chickens, and Polanders.with top-knots^ and little 
bantam chickens ; they bought all sorts of pigeons — ^tumblers 
and ruffnecks and fantails and pouters ; they had rabbits, and 
two pigs which they named after an old uncle and aunt of 
theirs ; and they fitted up the bam and the chicken house and 
the rabbit pen about the first of May, and it looked as if there 
were going to be great things done on that farm. But in 
about one month's time the weeds had come up in the garden 
and it was impossible to tell the flowers from the vegetables, 
the rabbits had been eaten by rats, the pigeons got tired of 
waiting around for food, and flew away to another farm ; the 
cook took care of the chickens, and the farmer man had to 
feed the pigs, whose cries for food you could hear a quarter ot 
a mile off. The boys got tired of farming, and preferred to 
spend their days down on a raft which they had made on a 
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mill-pond near the house. They gave up being fermers, and 
came down to being boys again. 

Now, there is a great deal of this same spirit which these 
boys showed abroad in the world to-day. People start out to 
do great things, and when they find that they cannot accom- 
plish what they first set out to do they give up altogether. 

The next year that these same boys went out in the country 
they didn't attempt such great things in the way of farming ; they 
came down to a smaller garden and fewer animals to tadke care 
of It is very fine to try to do great things if we really have 
the power to do them, but if we haven't got this power it is a 
great deal better to begin in a smaller way. 

When Christian, in the story of " Pilgrim's Progress," came 
to the Interpreter's house, he was shown, among the other 
curiosities of the place, the man who was in the iron cage. 
'' Now the man to look on seemed very sad ; he sat with his 
eyes looking down to the ground, his hands folded together, 
and he sighed as if he would break his heart Then said 
Christian, What means this? At which the Interpreter bid 
him talk with the man. Then said Christian to the man. What 
art thou ? The man answered, I am not what I once was ; I 
once was, as I thought, fair for the Celestial City, and had then 
even joy at the thought that I should get thither. I am now a 
man of despair, and am shut up in it as in this iron cage. I 
cannot get out ; oh ! now I cannot ! " Now, my dear children, 
this picture of the man in the iron cage which the Interpreter 
showed to Christian was the picture of the man who despaired ; 
who gave up serving Jesus, as Judas gave up when he felt the 
greatness of his sins. 

Think of Zacchseus up in the sycamore tree 1 He had given 
up all thought that he could be a disciple of Jesus- He knew 
how the people talked about him and hated him, so that after 
a while, no doubt, he despised and hated himself He had 
said to himself; I doubt not, when he thought about following 
Jesus, just what we say over a hard conundrum, " I give it up 
— I give it up." But when Jesus passed by and saw him up in 
the tree He said, ^'Zacchaeus, make haste and come down." 
He didn't say ** You're right, Zacchaeus, you'd better give it all 
up." Now this is the great lesson for us to learn, so as to know 
just when to give up and just how to come down. 

Some of his friends once asked Admiral Farragut how it was 
that he had such a successful life ; and this is the account he 
gave of his starting right, or how he gave up his own wrong 
plan of life and came down to a better, wiser one. "My 
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father/' he said, " was sent down to New Orleans with the little 
navy we then had to look after the treason of Aaron Burr. I 
accompanied him as cabin-boy, and was ten years of age. I 
had some qualities which I thought made a man of me. 
I could swear like an old salt, could drink a stiff glass of grog 
as if I had doubled Cape Horn, and could smoke like a loco- 
motive. I was great at cards, and fond of gaming in every 
shape. At the close of the dinner one day my father turned 
everybody out of the cabin, locked the door, and said to me, 

* David, what do you mean to be ? ' * I mean to follow the 
sea,' said I. * Follow the sea ? ' said my father. * Be a poor 
miserable, drunken sailor before the mast, kicked and cuffed 
about the world, and die in some fever hospital in a foreign 
clime ? ' * No,' I replied ; ' 111 tread the quarter-deck and 
command as you do.' ' Never, David,' my father answered ; 

* no boy ever trod the quarter-deck with such principles as you 
have and such habits as you exhibit. You'll have to change 
your whole course of life if you ever become a man.' My 
father left me and went on deck. I was stunneci by the rebuke 
and overwhelmed with mortification. 'A poor, miserable, 
drunken sailor before the mast, kicked and cuffed about the 
world, and to die in some fever hospital ? That's my fate, b 
it ? ' I said to piyself. ' 111 change my life, and change it at 
once. I will never utter another oath. I will never drink 
another drop of intoxicating liquor. I will never gamble.' 
And, as God is my witness, I have kept those three vows to 
this hour. And in this way I became a Christian." 

Children, that was the way the noble Farragut gave up his 
bad habits as a boy, though he never deserted his country or 
gave up his ship. That was the way he gave up a false life — 
without giving up his country's service. And though he came 
down from a wrong idea of life to a true one, he didn't come 
down from the foretop of the Hartford when he brought his 
fleet through the fire of the forts with his flag flying to New 
Orleans. 

He came down the right tree, the tree of his bad habits, as a 
boy ; and this enabled him to conquer as he stood up all through 
that fearful fight, on the foretop of his vessel^ and drove his 
ships safely into the harbour. 
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